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FOREWORD. 


^HE reader of theJt Essaysy which are noi chrono^ 
• logically arranged^ ts asked to notice the date in 
each case affixed to them. Almost Without exception^ 
those passages which cannot fail to strike km as nearly 
exact repetittons^ whether of argument or of example. 
Will he seen to have been written at considerable 


intervals of time. A series of papers, composed in 
different circumstances, and with no design of collec- 
tive re-issue in any particular form, will always 


present these repetitions ; and they serve to emphasize 
the author's message. The lapse of time will also 
account for the apparent inaccuracy of a few state- 
ments, and for the fact that some of the occurrences 
alluded to in the future tense were accomplished during 
Sir Walter Besanfs lifetime. ‘ As We Are and As 


We May Be ’ is the exposition of a practical phtlan- 
thropisfs creed, and ofhis hopes for the progress of hts 
fellew-counfrymen. Some of these hopes may never he 
realized , some he had the great hqppiness to see bear 
fruit. And for the realization of all he spared no pains. 
The personal service of humanity, that in these pages 
he urges repeatedly on others, he was himself ever the 
first to give. 
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AS WE ARE AND AS WE 
MAY BE 


THE ENDOWMENT OF THE DAUGHTER. 


'T'HOSE who begin to consider the subject of the 
working woman discover presently that there 
IS a vast field of inquiry lymg quite within their 
reach, without any trouble of going into slums or 
inquinng of sweaters This is the field occupied 
by the gentlewoman who works for a livelihood. 
She IS not always, perhaps, gentle in quite the old 
sense, but she is gentle in that new and better sense 
which means culture, education, and refinement. 
There are now thousands of these working gentle- 
women, and the number is daily increasing A 
few among them — a very few — are working happily 
and successfully; some are working contentedly, 
others -with murmuring and discontent at the hard- 
ness of the work and the poorness of the pay. Others, 
again, are always trying, and for the most part 
vainly, to get work— any kind of work— which will 
bring in money — any small sum of money. This is 
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a dreadful spectacle, to any who have eyes to see, of 
gentlewomen struggling, snatching, importuning, 
begging for work. No one knows, who has not 
looked into the field, how crowded it is, and how 
sad a sight it presents. 

For my own part I thmk it is a shame that a 
lady shotdd ever have to stand in the labour market 
for hire like a milkmaid at a statute fair. I think 
that the rush of women into the labour market is a 
most lamentable thing Labour, and especially 
labour which is without organization or union, 
has to wage an incessant battle — always getting 
beaten — against greed and injustice : the natural 
enemy of labour is the employer, especially the 
impecunious employer , in the struggle women 
always get worsted. Again, in whatever trade or 
calling Aey attempt, the great majority of women 
are hopelessly incompetent. As in the lower occu- 
pations, so m the higher, the greatest obstacle to 
success IS incompetence. How should gentle- 
women be anything but incompetent ? They have 
not been taught anythmg special, they have not 
been ‘put through the mill’, mostly, they are 
fit only for those employments which require the 
single quality that everybody can claim — general 
intelligence. Hopeless indeed is the position of 
that woman who brings into the intellectual labour 
market nothing but general intelligence. She is 
exactly like the labourer who knows no trade, and 
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has nothing but his strong frame and his pair of 
hands To that man falls the hardest work and 
the smallest wage. To the woman with general 
intelligence is assigned the lowest drudgery of 
intellectual labour. And yet there are so many 
clamouring for this, or for anything. A few 
months ago a certain weekly magazine stated that I, 
the writer, had started an Association for Providing 
Ladies with Copying Work — all in capitals. The 
number of letters which came to me by every post 
in consequence of that statement was incredible. 
The writers implored me to give them a share of 
that copying work , they told terrible, heart- 
rending stones of suffermg. Of course, there was 
no such Association. There is, now that type- 
writmg IS fairly established, no copying work left to 
speak of. Even now the letters have not quite 
ceased to arrive. 

The existence of this army of necessitous gentle- 
women IS a new thing m the land. That is to say, 
there have always been ladies who have * come 
down in the world ’ — not a seaside lodging-house- 
keeper but has known better days. There have 
always been girls who never expected to be poor ; 
always suffered to live in a fool’s paradise who 
ought to have been taught some way of earning 
their livelihood. Never till now, however, has this 
army of gentlewomen been so great, or its distress 
so acute. One reason — it is one which threatens 


1 — 2 
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to increase with accelerated rapidity — is the de- 
pression of agriculture. I think we hardly realize 
the magnitude of this great national disaster. We 
believe that it is only the landlords, or the landlords 
and farmers, who are suffering. If that were all — 
but can one member of the body politic suffer and 
the rest go free from pain ? All the trade of the 
small towns droops with agriculture; the pro- 
fessional men of the country towns lose their 
practice ; clergymen who depend upon glebe, 
dissenting ministers who depend upon the towns- 
people, lose their income; the labourers, the crafts- 
men — ^why, It bewilders one even to think of the 
widespread ’rum which will follow the agricultural 
depression if it continues. And every day carnage be- 
comes cheaper, and food products of all kinds are 
conveyed at lower prices and from greater distances. 
Every fall in pnce m akes it more difficult to let the 
farms, drives the rustics in greater numbers from 
the country to the town, lays the curse of labour 
upon thousands of untramed gentlewomen, and 
makes it more difficult for them to escape in the old 
way, that of marriage. 

Another reason is the enormous in<irease during 
the last thirty years of the cultivated classes. We 
have all, except the very lowest, moved upwards. 
The working-man wears broadcloth and has his 
club ; the tradesman who has grown rich also has 
his club, his daughters are young ladies of culture, 
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his sons are educated at the public schools and the 
universities — things perfectly proper and laudable. 
The thickness of the cultured stratum grows greatei 
every day. But those who belong to the lower 
part of that stratum — those’ whose position is not as 
yet strengthened by family connections and the 
accumulations of generations — are apt to yield and 
to be crushed down by the first approach of mis- 
fortune. Then the daughters who, in the last 
generation, would have joined the working girls and 
become dressmakers in a ‘ genteel ’ way, join the 
ranks of distressed gentlewomen. 

Everybody knows the way up the social ladder. 
It has been shown to those below by millions of 
twinkling feet. It is a broad ladder up which 
people are always climbing, some slowly, some 
quickly — ^from corduroy to broadclotli , from work- 
shop to counter, from shop- boy to master, from 
shop to office i from trade to profession ; from the 
bedroom over the shop to the great country .villa 
The other day a bricklayer told me that his grand- 
father and the first Lord O.’s father were old pals : 
they used to ^o poaching together ; hut the parent 
of Lord O. was so clever as to open a shop, where 
he sold what his friend poached. The shop began 
It you see. The way up is known to everybody. 
But there is another way which we seldom regard ; 
It is the way down again. The Family Rise is the 
commonest phenomenon. Is not the name Legion 
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of those of whom men say, partly with the pride of 
connecting themselves with greatness, partly with 
the natural desire, which small men always show, 
to tear away something of that greatness, ‘ Why, 
I knew him when his father had a shop The 
Family Fall is less conspicuous. Yet there are 
always as many going down as climbing up. You 
cannot, in fact, stay still. You must either climb 
or slip down — unless, indeed, you have got your 
leg over the topmost rung, which means the 
stability of an hereditary title and landed property. 
We all ought to have hereditary titles and landed 
property, in order to insure national prosperity for 
ever. Novelists do not, as a rule, treat of the 
Sinking Back because it is a depressing subject. 
There are many ways of falling. Mostly, the 
father makes an ass of himself in the way of busi- 
ness or speculation ; or he dies too soon , or his sons 
possess none of their father’s ability , or they take to 
drink Anyhow, down goes the Family, at first 
slowly, but with ever increasing rapidity, back to 
Its original level. There is no country in the 
world — certainly not the United States — where a 
young man may rise to distmction with greater ease 
than this realm of the Three Kingdoms. There is 
also none where the families show a greater alacrity 
in sinkmg But the most reluctant to go down, 
those who cling most tightly to the social level which 
they think they have reached, are the daughters j 
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so that when misfortunes fall upon them they are 
ready to deny themselves everything rather than 
lose the social dignity which they think belongs to 
them. 

Again, a steady feeder of these ranks is the large 
family of girls. It is astonishing what a number 
of families there are in which they are all, or nearly 
all, girls. The father is, perhaps, a professional 
man of some kind, whose blaraelessness has not 
brought him solid success, so that there is always 
tightness. And it is beautiful to remark the cheer- 
fulness of the girls, and how they accept the tight- 
ness as a necessary part of the W orld’s Order j and 
how they welcome each new feminine arrival as if 
It was really going to add a solid lump of comfort 
to the family joy. These girls face work from the 
beginning. Well for them if they have any better 
training than the ordinary day-school, or any special 
teaching at all. 

Another — the most potent cause of all — is the 
complete revolution of opinion as legards woman’s 
work which has been effected in the course of a 
single generation. Thirty years ago, if a girl was 
compelled fb earn her bread by her own work, 
what could she do '* There were a few — a very 
few — ^who wrote, many very excellent persons 
held writing to be ‘unladylike.* There were a 
few — a very few — who painted , tliere were some 
— but very few, and those chiefly the daughters of 
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actors — ^who went on the stage. All the rest of 
the women who maintained themselves, and were 
called, by courtesy, ladies, became governesses 
Some taught in schools, where they endured hard- 
ness — ^remember the account of the school where 
Charlotte Bronte was educated. Some went to 
live in private houses — think of the governess in the 
old novel, meek and gentle, snubbed by her em- 
ployer, bullied by her pupils, and insulted by the 
footman, xmtil the young Pnnce came along. 
Some went from house to house as daily governesses. 
Even in teaching they were greatly restricted. 
Man was called m to teach dancmg , he went 
round among the schools in black silk stockings, 
with a kit under his arm, and could caper wonder- 
hilly Woman could only teach dancing at the 
awful risk of showing her ankles Who cares now 
whether a woman shows her ankles or not ? It 
makes one think of Mr. Snodgrass and Mr. 
Winkle, and of the admiration which those sly dogs 
expressed for a neat pair of ankles. Man, again, 
taught drawing , man taught music , man taught 
sii^mng 5 man taught writing , man taught arith- 
metic man taught French and Italic ; German 
was nhtf taught at all. Indeed, had it not been 
for geoghj^hy and the use of the globes, and the 
nght han®k^ of the blackboard, there would have 
been nothm^ltet all left for the governess to te^ch. 
Forty years a^k however, she was great on the 
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Church Catechism and a martinet as to the Sunday 
sermon. 

It was not every girl, even then, who could teach. 
I remember one lady who in her young days had 
refused to teach on the ground that she would have 
to be hanged for child-murder if she tried. Those 
who did not teach, unless they married and became 
mistresses of their own minage^ stayed at home 
until the parents died, and then went to live with a 
brother or a married sister. What family would be 
without the unmarried sister, the universal aunt ? 
Sometimes, perhaps, she became a mere unpaid 
household servant, who could not give notice. But 
one would fain hope that these were rare cases. 

Now, howevei, all is changed The doors are 
thrown wide open. With a few exceptions — to be 
sure, the Church, the Law, and Engineering are 
important exceptions — a woman can enter upon any 
career she pleases. The average woman, specially 
trained, sliould do at any intellectual work nearly as 
well as the average man. The old prejudice against 
the work of women is practically extinct. Love of 
independence and the newly awakened impatience 
of the old shatkles, in addition to the forces already 
mentioned, are everywhere driving girls to take up 
professional lives. 

Not only are the doors of the old avenues thrown 
open we have created new ways for the women 
who work. Literature ofiers a hundred paths, each 
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one with stimulating examples of feminme success. 
There is journalism, into which women are only- 
now beginning to enter by ones and twos. Before 
long they will sweep in with a flood. In medicine, 
which requires arduous study and great bodily 
strength, they do not enter in large numbers. 
Acting IS a fashionable craze. Art covers as wide 
a field as literature. Education in girls’ schools of 
the highest kmd has passed into their own hands. 
Moreover, women can now do many things — and 
reraam gendcwomen — which were formerly im- 
possible. Some keep furniture shops, some are 
decorators, some are dressmakers, some make or sell 
embroidery. 

In all these professions two thmgs are wanting — 
natural aptitude and special trammg. Unfortu- 
nately, the competition is encumbered and crowded 
with those who have neither, or else both imper- 
fectly, developed. 

The present state of things is somewhat as 
follows The world contains a great open market, 
where the demand for first-class work of every 
kind IS practically inexhaustible. In literature 
everything really good commands mutant attention, 
respect — and payment. But it must be really good. 
Publishers are always lookmg about for geni-us. 
Editors — even the much-abused editors — are always 
looking about for good and popular writers. But 
the world is critical. To become popular requires 
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a combination of qualities, which include special 
training, education, and natural aptitude. Art, 
again, m every possible branch, offers recognition — 
and pay — for good work But it must be really good. 
The world is even more critical in Ait than in 
Literature. In the theatre, managers are always 
looking about for good plays, good actors, and good 
actresses. In scholarship, women who have taken 
university honours command good salaries and 
an honourable position if they can teach. In 
music, a really good composer, player, or singer, is 
always received with joy and the usual solid marks 
of approval. In this great open Market there is no 
favouritism possible, because the public, which is 
scornful of failure — making no allowance, and receiv- 
ing no excuses — is also generous and quick to recog- 
nise success. In this Market clever women have 
exactly the same chances as clever men , their work 
commands the same price George Eliot is as well 
paid as Thackeray ; and the Market is full of the 
most splendid prizes both of praise and pudding. 
It IS a most wonderful Market. In all other 
Markets the stalls are full of good things which the 
vendors are anxious to sell, but cannot. In this 
Market nothing is offered but it is snapped up 
greedily by the buyers , there are even, indeed, 
men who buy up the things before they reach the 
open Market, In other Markets the cry of those 
who stand at die stalls is ‘ Buy, buy, buy •’ In this 
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Market jt is the buyers who cry out continually, 
‘Bring out more wares to sell/ Only to thmk of 
this Market, and of the thousands of gentlewomen 
outside, fills the heart with sadness. 

For outside, there is quite another kind of Market. 
Here there are long lines of stalls behind which 
stand the gentlewomen eagerly offering their wares. 
Alas I here is Art in every shape, but it is not the 
art which we can buy. Here are painting and 
drawing, here are coloured photographs, painted 
china, art embroideries, and fine work. Here are 
offered original songs and original music. Here are 
standing long hnes of those who want to teach, and 
are most melancholy because they have no degree 
or diploma, and know nothing. Here are standing 
those who wait to be hired, and who will do any- 
thing in which ‘ general intelligence ’ will show the 
ways lastly, there is a whole quarter — at least a 
quarter — of the Market filled with stalls covered 
with manuscripts, and there are thousands of 
women offermg these manuscripts. The pub- 
lishers and the editors walk slowly along before the 
stalls and receive the manuscripts, which they look 
at and then lay down, though their writers weep 
and wail and wnng their hands. Presently there 
comes along a man greatly resembling m the ex- 
pression of his face the wild and savage wolf trying 
to smile. His habit is to take up a manuscript, and 
presently to express, with tlie aid of strange oaths 
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and ejaculations, wonder and imagination. ‘ ’Fore 
Gad, madam I’ he says, * ’tis fine ' ’Twill take 
the town by storm ' ’T is an immortal piece 1 
Your own, madam? Truly ’tis wonderful f Nay, 
madam, but I must have it. ’Twill cost you for 
the printing of it a paltry sixty pounds or so, and 
for return, believe me, ’twill prove a new Potosi. 
This is the confidence trick under anothei form. 
The unfortunate woman begs and boirows the 
money, of which she will never again see one 
farthing j and if her book be produced, no one will 
ever buy a copy 

The women at these stalls are always changing. 
They grow tired of waiting when no one will buy : 
they go away. A few may be traced. They 
become type-wnters: they become cashiers in shops; 
they sit in the outer ofEce of photographers and 
receive the visitors: they ‘devil’ for literary men: 
they make extracts; they conduct researches and 
look up authorities : they address envelopes; some, I 
suppose, go home again and contrive to live some- 
how with their relations. What becomes of the 
rest no man can tell. Only when men get 
together and <alk of these things it is whispered 
that there is no family, however prosperous, but has 
Its unsuccessful members— no House, however great, 
which has not its hangers-on and follower.s, like the 
ribauderie of an army, helpless and penniless. 

Considering, therefore, the miseries, drudgeries. 
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insults, and humiliations which await the necessitous 
gentlewoman in her quest for work and a living, 
and the fact that these ladies are mcreasing in 
number, and likely to increase, I venture to call 
attention to certain preventive steps which may be 
applied — ^not for those who are now in this hell, but 
for those innocent children whose lot it may be to 
join the hapless band. The subject concerns all of 
us who have to work, all who have to provide for 
our Emilies; it concerns every woman who has 
daughters it concerns the girls themselves to such 
a degree that, if they knew or suspected the dangers 
before them they would cry aloud for prevention, 
they would rebel, they would strike the Fifth Com- 
mandment out of the Tables. So great, so terrible, 
are the dangers before them 

The absolute duty of teaching girls who may at 
some future tune have to depend upon themselves 
some trade, calling or profession, seems a mere 
axiom, a thing which cannot be disputed or denied. 
Yet it has not even begun to be practised. If 
any thought is taken at all of this contingency, 

‘ general intelligence ’ is still relied upon. 

There are, however, other ways /jf facing the 
future 

In France, as everybody knows, no girl born of 
respectable parents is unprovided with a dot, there 

15 no family, however poor, which does not strive 
and save in order to find their daughter some kind 
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of dot. If she has no dot, she remains unmarried. 
The amount of the dot is determined by the social 
position of the parents. No marriage is arranged 
without the dot forming an important part of the 
business. No bride goes empty-handed out of her 
lather’s house. And since families in France arc 
much smaller than m this country, a much smaller 
proportion of girls go unmarried. 

In this country no girls of the lower class, and 
few of the middle class, ever have any dot at all. 
They go to their husbands empty-handed, unless, 
as sometimes happens, the father makes an allow- 
ance to the daughter. All they have is their 
expectation of what may come to them after the 
lather’s death, when there will be insurances and 
savings to be divided. The daughter who marries 
has no dot The daughter who remains unmarried 
has no fortune until her father dies: very often 
she has none after that event. 

In Germany, where the custom of the dot is not, 
I believe, so prevalent, there are companies or 
societies founded for the express purpose of pro- 
viding, for unmarried women. They work, I am 
told, with a knd of tontine — it is, in fact, a lottery. 
On the birth of a girl the father inscribes her name 
on the books of the company, and pays a certain 
small sum every year on her account. At the age 
of twenty-five, if she is still tinmarried, she receives 
the right of living rent free in two rooms, and 
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becomes entitled to a certain small annuity. If she 
marries she has nothing. Those who many, there- 
fore, pay for those who do not marry. It is the 
same principle as with life insurances those who 
live long pay for those who die young. If we 
assume, for instance, that four girls out of five 
many, which seems a fair proportion, the fifth girl 
receives five times her own premium. Suppose 
that her father has paid ,^5 a year for her for 
twenty-one years, she would receive the amount, at 
compound mterest^ of a year for twenty-one 
years — ^namely, about a thousand pounds. 

Only consider what a thousand pounds may 
mean to a girl. It may be invested to produce 
j^35 a year — ^that is to say, 13s 6d. a week. Such 
an income, paltry as it seems, may be mvaluable j 
It may supplement her scanty earnmgs. it may 
enable her to take a holiday : iti may give her time 
to look about her it may keep her out of the sweater’s 
hands ; it may help her to develop her powers and 
to step into the front rank. What gratitude would 
not the necessitous gentlewoman bestow upon any 
who would endow her with 13s. 6d. a week ? 
Why, there are Homes where she Could live in 
comfort on i2s., and have a solid is. 6d. to spare. 
She would even be able to give alms to others not 
so rich. 

Take, then, a thousand poimds — j^35 a year — as 
a mmimum. Take the case of a professional man 
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who cannot save much, but who is resolved on 
endowing his daughters with an annuity of at least 
j^35 a year There are ways and means of doing 
this which are advertised freely and placed in every- 
body’s hands. Yet they seem to fail in impressing the 
public. One does not hear among one’s professional 
friends of the endowment of girls. Yet one does 
hear, constantly, that someone is dead and has left 
his daughters without a penny 

First of all, the rules and regulations of the Post 
Office, which are published every quartei, provide 
what seems the most simple of these ways. 

I take one table only, that of the cost of an 
annuity deferred for twenty-five years. If the child 
is five years of age, and under six, an annuity of j^i, 
beginning after twenty-five years, can be purchased 
for a yearly premium of 12s. 7d., or for a payment 
of j^i2 3s 8d., the money to be returned in case of 
the child’s death. An annuity of ,^35, therefore, 
would cost a yearly premium of ,^22 os. 5d., or a 
lump sum of 1^^426 8s. 4d. 

One or two of the insurance companies have also 
prepared tables for the endowment of children. I 
find, for instaiKe, in the tables issued by the North 
British and Mercantile that an annual payment of 
ns begun at infancy will insure the sum of 
,^100 at twenty-one years of age, with the return 
of the premium should the child die, or that 
los paid annually will insure the sum of 
2 
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j^ijOOO. There is also in these tables a method 
of payment by which, should the father die and 
the premiums be therefore discontinued, the money 
will be paid just the same No doubt, if the 
practice were to spread, every insurance company 
would take up this kind of business. 

It IS not every young marned man who could 
afibrd to pay so large a sum of money as ^426 in 
one lump j on the contrary, very few indeed could 
do so But suppose, which is quite possible, that 
he were to purchase, with the first ^12 he could 
save, a deferred annuity of ,^1 for his child, and so 
with the next £12, and so with the next, until he 
had placed her beyond the reach of actual destitu- 
tion ; and suppose, again, that his conscience was so 
much awakened to the duty of thus providing for 
her that amusement and pleasure would be post- 
poned or curtailed until this duty was performed, 
just as amusement is not thought of imtil the rent 
and taxes and housekeeping are first defrayed : in 
that case there would be few young married people 
mdeed who would not speedily be able to purchase 
this small annmty of ,^35 a year. And with every 
successive payment the sense of the value of the 
thin^ Its importance, its necessity, would grow 
more and more in the mind ; and with every pay- 
ment would increase the satisfection of feeling that 
the child was removed from destitution by one 
pound a year more. It took a very long time to 
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create in men’s minds the duty of life insurance. 
That has now taken so firm a hold on people that, 
although the English bride brings no dot, the bride- 
groom IS not permitted to marry her until he settles 
a life insurance upon her. When once the mother 
thoroughly understands that by the exercise of a 
little more self-denial her daughter can be rendered 
independent for life, that self-denial will certainly 
not be wanting. Think of the vast sums of money 
which are squandered by the middle classes of this 
country, even though they are more provident than 
the working classes. The money is not spent in 
any kind of not : not at all ; the middle classes are, 
on the whole, most decorous and sober . it is spent 
in living just a little more luxuriously than the 
many changes and chances of mortal life should 
permit It is by lowering the standard of living 
that the money must be saved for the endowment 
of the daughters} and since the children cost less 
in infancy than when they grow older, it is then 
that the saving must be made. Everyone knows 
that there are thousands of young married people 
who can only by dint of the strictest economy 
make both ends meet. It is not for them that I 
speak. Another voice, fiir more powerful than 
mine, should thunder into their hearts the selfish- 
ness and the wickedness of bringing into the world 
children for whom they can make no provision 
whatever, and who are destined to be thrown into 
2 — 2 
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the battle-field of labour provided with no other 
weapons than the knowledge of reading and writing. 
It is bad enough for the boyS , but as for the girls — 
they had better have been thrown as soon as born 
to the lions I speak rather to those who are in 
better plight, who live comfortably upon the year’s 
income, which is not too much, and who look 
forward to putting their boys in the way of an 
ambitious career, and to marrying their daughters. 
But as for the endowment of the girls, they have 
not even begun to think about it. Their con- 
science has not been yet awakened, their fears not 
yet aroused , they look abroad and see their friends 
struck down by death or disaster, but they never 
think It may be their turn next. And yet the 
happiness to reflect, if death or disaster does come, 
that your girls are safe > 

One sees here, besides, a splendid opening for the 
rich uncle, the benevolent godfiither, the affectionate 
grandfather, the kindly aimt, the successful brother. 
They will come bearing gifts — not the silver cup, if 
you please, but the Deferred Annuity. ‘I bring 
you, my dear, in honour of your little Molly’s 
birthday, an increase of five pounds tC her Deferred 
Annuity This makes it up to twenty pounds, and 
the money-box getting on, you say, to another 
pound. Capital * we shall have her thirty -five 
pounds in no time now.’ What a noble field for 
the uncle I 
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The endowment of the daughter js essentially a 
woman’s question. The bride, or at least her 
mother for her, ought to consider that, though 
every family quiver vanes in capacity with the 
income, her own lot may be to have a quiver full. 
Heaven forbid, as Montaigne said, that we should 
interfere with the feminine methods, but common 
prudence seems to dictate the duty of this forecast. 
Let, therefore, the demand for endowment come 
from the bnde’s mother. All that she would be 
justified in asking of a man whose means are as yet 
narrow, would be such an endowment, gradually 
purchased, as would keep the girls from starvation 

For my own part, I think that no woman should 
be forced to work at all; except at such things as 
please her. When a woman marries, for instance, 
she voluntarily engages herself to do a vast quantity 
of work. To look after the house and to bring up 
the children involves daily, unremitting labour and 
thought. If she has a vocation for any kind of 
work, as for Art^ or Letters, or Teaching, let her 
obey the call and find her happiness. Generally 
she has none. , The average woman — I make thi 
statement with complete confidence — hates com- 
pulsory work: she hates and loathes it. There 
are, it is true, some kinds of work which must be 
done by women. Well, there will always be 
enough for those occupations among women who 
prefer work to idleness. 
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There is another very serious consideration. 
There is only so much work — a limited quantity — 
in the world : so many hands for whom occupation 
can be found — and the number of hands wanted 
does not very greatly exceed that of the male hands 
ready for it Now, by givmg this work to women, 
we take it from the men. If we open the Civil 
Service to women, we take so many posts from the 
men, which we give to the women, at a Imver 
salary , if they become cashiers, accountants, clerks, 
th^ take these places from the men, at a lower 
salary. Always they take lower pay, and turn the 
men out. Well, the men must either go elsewhere, 
or they must take the lower pay. In either case 
the happiest lot of all — ^that of marriage — is rendered 
more difficult, because the men are made poorer j 
the position of the toiler becomes harder, because 
he gets worse pay , then man’s sense of responsibility 
for the women of his family is destroyed. Nay, in 
some cases the men actually live, and live con- 
tentedly, upon the labour of their wives But 
when all is said about women, and their rights and 
wrongs, and their work and place, anjjl their equality 
and their supenonty, we frU back at last upon 
nature. There is still, and will always remain 
with us, the sense in man that it is his duty to 
work for his wife, and the sense in woman that 
nothing IS better for her than to receive the fruits 
of her husband’s labour. 
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Let us endow the Daughters : those who are not 
clever, in order to save them from the struggles of 
the Incompetent and the hopelessness of the De- 
pendent j those who are clever, so as to give them 
time for work and training. The Bread-winner 
majr die his powers may cease • he may lose liis 
clients, his reputation, his popularity, his business ; 
in a thousand forms misfortune and poverty may 
fall upon him. Think of the happiness with which 
he would then contemplate that endowment of 
a Deferred Annuity. And the endowment will 
not prevent or interfere with any work the girls 
may wish to do. It will even help them in their 
work. My brothers, let our girls work if they 
wish , perhaps they will be happier if they work : 
let them work at whatever kind of work they may 
desire ; but not— oh not— because they must. 
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TN the history of every measure designed for the 
amelioration of the people there may be observed 
four distinct and clearly marked stages. First, there 
IS the original project, fresh from the brain of the 
dreamer, glowing with the colours of his imagina^ 
tion, a figure fair and strong as the newly born 
AthdnS By its single-handed power mankind are to 
be regenerated, and the millennium is to be at once 
taken in hand. There are no difficulties which it 
will not at once clear away j there are no obstacles 
which will not vanish at its approach as the morning 
mist IS burned up by the newly risen sun. The 
dreamer creates a school, and presently among his 
disciples there arises one who is practical enough to 
reduce the dream to a possible and working scheme. 
The advocates of the Cause are stilf, however, a 
good way from getting the scheme established. The 
battle with the opposition follows, in which one has 
to contend — ^first with those who cannot be touched 
by any generous aims, always a pretty large body } 
next with those who are afiaid of the people , and 
[ 24 ] 
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lastly with those who have private interests of their 
own to defend. The triumph which presently arrives 
by no means concludes the history of the agitation, 
because there is certain to follow at no distant day 
the discovery that the measure has somehow failed 
to achieve those gloiious results which were .so fiecly 
promised. It has, in feet, gone to swell the pages 
of that chronicle, not yet written, which may be 
called the ‘ History of the Well-intentioned.' 

The emancipation of the West Indian slaves, for 
instance, has not been accompanied by the burning 
desire for progress — industrial, artistic, or educational 
— ^which was confidently anticipated. Quite the 
contrary Yet — ^which is a point which continually 
recurs in the History of the Well-intentioned — one 
would not, if It were possible, go baclc to the former 
conditions. It is better that the negro should lie 
idle, and sleep in the sun all his days, than that he 
should work under the overseer’s lash. For the free 
man there is always hopej for the slave there is 
none. Again, the first apostles of Co-operation ex- 
pected nothing less than that their ideas would 
be universally, immediately, and ardently adopted. 
That was a good many years ago. The method of 
Co-operation still offers the most wonderful vision 
of universal welfere, easily attainable on the simple 
condition of honesty, ever put before humanity ; yet 
we see how little has been acJiieved and Jiow 
numerous have been the feilures. Again, though the 
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advantages of temperance are continually preached 
to working men, beer remains the national beverage ; 
yet even those of us who would rather see the 
working classes sober and self-restrained than water- 
drinkers by Act of Parliament or solemn pledge, 
acknowledge how good it is that the preaching of 
temperance was begun Again, we have got most 
of those Points for which the Chartists once so 
passionately struggled. As for those we have not 
got, there is no longer much enthusiasm left for 
them. The world does not seem so far very sub- 
stantially advanced by the concession of the Points j 
yet we would not willingly give them back and 
return to the old order. Again, we have opened 
free museums, containing all kinds of beautiful 
things* the people visit them in thousands} yet 
they remain ignorant of Art, and have no yearning 
discoverable for Art. In spite of this, we would 
not willingly close the museums. 

The dreamer, in fact, leaves altogether out of 
ins reckoning certain fectors of humanity which his 
first practical advocate only partially takes into 
account. These are stupidity, apathy, ignorance, 
greed, indolence, and the Easy Way.* There are 
doubtless others, because in humanity as in physics 
no one can estimate all the forces, but these are the 
most readily recognised; and the last two perhaps 
aie the most important, because the great mass of 
mankind are certainly born with an incurable m- 
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dolence of mind or body, which keeps them rooted 
in the old grooves and destroys every germ of 
ambition at its first appearance. 

The latest failure of the Well-intentioned, so far 
as we have yet found out, is the Education Act, for 
which the London rate has now mounted to nine- 
pence in the pound It is a failure, like the 
emancipation of the slaves , because, though it has 
done some things well, it has wholly failed to 
achieve the great results confidently predicted for 
It by its advocates in the year ’68. What is more, 
we now understand that it never can achieve those 
results. 

It was going, we were told, to give all English 
children a sound and thorough elementary educa- 
tion. It was, further, going to inspire those children 
with the ardour for knowledge, so that, on leaving 
school, they would carry on their studies and con- 
tinually advance in learning It was going to take 
away the national reproach of ignorance, and to 
make us the best educated country in the world. 

As for what it has done and is doing, the clnldren 
are taught to read, write, cipher, and spell (this 
accomplishment being wholly useless to them and 
its mastery a sheer waste of time) They are also 
taught a little singing, and a few other things ; and 
in general terms the Board Schools do, I suppose, 
impart as good an education to the children as the 
time at their disposal will allow. They command 
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the services of a great body of well-trained, dis- 
aplined, and zealous teachers, against whose intelli- 
gence and conscientious work nothing can be alleged. 
And yet, with the very best intentions of Board and 
teachers, the practical result has been, as is now 
maintained, that but a very small percentage of all 
the children who go through the schools are educated 
at all. 

This IS an extremely disagreeable discovery. It 
IS, however, as will presently be seen, a result which 
might have been expected Those who looked for 
so splendid an outcome of this magnificent educa- 
tional machinery, this enormous expenditure, forgot 
to take into account two or three very important 
factors They were, first, those we have already 
indicated, stupidity, apathy, and indolence ; and 
nex^ the exigencies and conditions of labour. These 
shall be presently explained Meantime, the dis- 
covery once made, and once plainly stated, seems 
to have been frankly acknowledged and recognised 
by all who are interested in educational questions . 
it has been made the subject of a great meeting at 
the Mansion House, which was addressed by men 
of every class: and it has, further, 'which is a 
very valuable and encouraging circumstance, been 
seriously taken up by the Trades Unions and the 
working men. 

As for the situation, it is briefly as follows 

The children leave the Board Schools, for the 
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most part, at the age of thirteen, when they have 
passed the standard which exempts them from 
further attendance , or if they are half-timers, they 
remain until they are fourteen. At this ripe age, 
when the education of the richer class is only just 
beginning, these children have to leave scliool and 
begin work. Whatever kind of work this may be, 
it IS certain to involve a day’s labour of ten hours. 
It might be thought — at one time it was fully 
expected — ^that the children would by this age have 
received such an impetus and imbibed so great a 
love for reading that they would of their own accord 
continue to read and study on the lines laid down, 
and eagerly make use of such facilities as might be 
provided for them. In the History of the Well- 
intentioned we shall find that we are always credit- 
ing the working classes with virtues which no other 
class can boast In this case we credited the chil- 
dren of working men witli a clear insight into tlieir 
own best interests, with resolution and patience j 
with industry ; with the power of resisting tempta- 
tion, and with the strength to forego present enjoy- 
ment. This IS a good deal to expect of them. But 
apply the ssAie situation to a boy of the middle 
class. He is taken from school at sixteen and sent 
to a merchant’s office or a shop. Here he works 
from nine till six:, or perhaps later. How many of 
these lads, when their day’s work is over — what 
proportion of the whole— make any attempt at all 
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to carry on their education or to learn anything 
new? For instance, there are two things, the 
acquisition of which doubles the marketable value 
of a clerk : one is a knowledge of shorthand, and 
the other is the power of reading and writing a 
foreign language. This is a fact which all clerks 
very well understand- But not one in a hundred 
possesses the industry and resolution necessary to 
acquire this knowledge, and this, though he is 
taught from infancy to desire a good income, and 
knows that this additional power will go far to 
procure it. Again, these boys come from homes 
where there are some books at least, some journals, 
and some papers ; and they hear at their offices and 
at home talk which should stimulate them to effort. 
Yet most of them lie where they are. 

If such boys as these remain in indolence, what are 
we to expect of those who belong to the lower levels ? 
For they have no books at home, no magazines, no 
journals, they hear no talk of learning or know- 
ledge; if they wanted to read, what are they to 
read ? and where are they to find books ? Free 
libraries are few and far between : m all London, 
for instance, I can find but five or sfx. They are 
those at the Guildhall, Bethnal Green, Westminster, 
Camden Town, Netting Hill, and Knightsbndge. 
Put a red dot upon each of these sites on the map 
of London, and consider how very small can be 
the influence of these libraries over the whole of 
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this great city. Boys and girls at thirteen have no 
inclination to read newspapers , there remains, there- 
fore, nothing but the penny novelette for those who 
have any desire to read at all. There is, it is true, 
the evening school, but it is not often found to 
possess attractions for these children. Again, after 
their day’s work and confinement m the hot rooms, 
they are tired j they want fresh air and exercise. 
To sum up : tliere are no existing inducements for 
the children to read and study ; most of them are 
sluggish of intellect ; outside the evening schools 
there are no facilities for them at all ; they have no 
books; when evening comes they are tired, they 
do not understand their own interests ; aftei a day’s 
work they like an evening’s rest ; of the two paths 
open to every man at every juncture, one is for 
the most part hidden to children, and the other is 
always the easier. 

Therefore they spend their evenings m the streets. 
They would sometimes, I dare say, prefer the 
gallery of the theatre or the music-hall, but these 
are not often within reach of their means. The 
street is always open to them. Here they find their 
companions ef the workroom ; here they feel the 
strong, swift current of life ; here something is 
always happening; here there are always new 
pleasures , here they can talk and play, unrestrained, 
left wholly to themselves, taking for pattern those 
who are a little older than themselves. As for their 
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favourite amusements and their pleasures, they grow 
yearly coarser , as for their conversation, it grows 
continually viler, until Zola himself would be 
ashamed to reproduce the talk of these young 
people. The love which these children have for 
the street is wonderful ; no boulevard in the world, 
I am sure, is more loved by its frequenters than the 
Whitechapel Road, unless it be the High Street, 
Islington. Especially is this the case with the girls. 
There is a certain working girls’ club with which I 
am acquainted whose members, when they leave the 
club at ten, go back every night to the streets and 
walk about till midnight , they would rather give 
up their club than the street As for the moral 
aspect of this roaming about the streets, that may 
for a moment be neglected. Consider the situation 
from an educational point of view. How long, do 
you think, does it take to forget almost all rliat the 
boys and girls learned at school? ‘The garden,’ 
says one who knows, ‘which by daily culture has 
been brought into such an admirable and promising 
condition, IS given over to utter neglect; the 
money, the time, the labour, bestowed upon it are 
lost ’ In the first two years after leavfiig school it is 
said that they have forgotten everything There is, 
however, it is objected, the use and exercise of the 
intellectual faculty. Can that, once taught, ever be 
forgotten? By way of reply, consider this case. 
The other day twenty young mechanics were 
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persuaded to join a South Kensington class. Of 
the whole twenty one only struggled through the 
course and passed his examination ; the rest dropped 
off, one after the other, in sheer despair, because 
they had lost not only the little knowledge they liad 
once acquired, but even the methods of application 
and study which they had formerly been able to 
exercise There are exceptions, of course; it is 
computed, in fact, that there are 4 per cent, of 
Board School boys and girls who carry on their 
studies m the evening schools, but this proportion 
IS said to be decreasing. After thirteen, no school, 
no books, no reading or writing, nothing to keep up 
the old knowledge, no kind of conversation that 
stimulates ; no examples of perseverance ; in a 
great many cases no church, chapel, or Sunday- 
school , the street for playground, exercise, observa- 
tion, and talk ; what kind of young men and 
maidens are we to expect that these boys and girls 
will become ? If this were the exact, plain, and 
naked truth we were in a parlous state indeed. 
Fortunately, however, there are in every parish 
mitigations, introduced principally by those who 
come from tlfe city of Samaria, or it would be bad 
indeed for the next generation. There are a few 
girls’ dubs , the church, the chapel, and the Sunday- 
school get hold of many children; visiting aiid 
kindly ladies look after others. There are working 
boys’ institutes here and there, but these things 

3 
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taJcen together are almost powerless with the great 
mass which remains unaflFected. The evil for the 
most part lies hidden, yet one sometimes lights upon 
a case which shows that the results of our own 
neglect of the children may be such as cannot be 
placed on paper for general reading. For instance, 
on last August Bank Holiday I was on Hampstead 
Heath. The East Heath was crowded with a 
noisy, turbulent, good-tempered mob, enjoying, as 
a London crowd always does, the mere presence of 
a multitude. There was a little rough horse-play 
and the exchange of fevourite witticisms, and there 
was some preaching and a great singing of irreverent 
parodies ; there was little drunkenness and little bad 
behaviour except for half a dozen troops or com- 
panies of girls. They were quite young, none of 
them apparently over fifteen or sixteen. They 
were running about together, not courting the com- 
pany of the boys, but contented with their own 
society, and loudly talking and shouting as they ran 
junong the swings and merry-go-rounds and other 
attractions of the fair. I may safely aver that 
language more vile and depraved, revealing know- 
ledge and thoughts more vile and depraved, I have 
never heard from any grown men or women in the 
worst part of the town. At mere profenity, of 
course, these girls would be easily defeated by men, 
but not in absolute vileness. The quiet working men 
among whom they ran looked on in amazement and 
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disgust ; they had never heard anything in all their 
lives to equal the abomination of these girls* 
language. Now, they were girls who had all, I 
suppose, passed the third or fourth standard. At 
thirteen they had gone into the workshop and the 
street. Of all the various contrivances to influence 
the young not one had as yet caught hold of them ; 
the kerbstone and the pavements of the street were 
their schools ; as for their conversation, it had in 
this short time developed to a vileness so amazing. 
What refining influence, what trace of good 
manners, what desire for better things, what self- 
restraint, respect, or government, was left in the 
minds of these girls as a part of their education ? 
As one of the bystanders, himself of the working 
class, said to me, *• God help their husbands !’ Yes, 
poverty has many stings ; but there can be none 
sharper than tlie necessity of marrying one of these 
poor neglected creatures. 

We do not, therefore, only leave the children 
without education , we also leave them, at the most 
important age, I suppose, of any — ^namely, the age 
of early adolescence — ^without guidance or super- 
vision. How Should we like our own girls left free 
to run about the streets at thirteen years of age ? 
Between the ages of thirteen and eighteen — how 
can we ever forget this time ? — there falls upon boy 
and girl alike a strange and subtle change. It is 
a time when the brain is full of strange new 
3—2 
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imaginings, when the thoughts go -vaguely forth 
to unknown splendours ; when the continuity of 
self IS broken, and the lad of to-day is different 
from him of yesterday , when the energies, physical 
and intellectual, -wake into new life, and impel the 
youth in new directions. Everyone has been young, 
but somehow we forget that sweet spring season. 
Let us try to remember, in the interests of the 
uncared-for youths and girls, the time of glorious 
dreaming, when the boy became a man, and stood 
upon some peak in Darien to gaze upon the purple 
isles of life in the great ocean beyond, peopled 
by men who were as heroes and by women who 
were as goddesses. Our own dreaming was glori- 
fied, to be sure, with memories of things we had 
read; yet, as we dreamed, so, but without the 
colour lent to our visions, these sallow-faced lads, 
N^th the long and ugly coats and the round-topped 
Khts, are dreaming now For want of our help 
their dreams become nightmares, and in their brains 
are born devils of every eyil passion. And, for the 
gills, although not all can become so bad as those 
foul-mojithed young Bacchantes and raging Msenads 
of Hamji^tead Heath, it would seefii as if nothing 
could be ^ft to them, after the education of the 
gutter — notching at ail — of the things which we 
associate with holy and gracious womanhood. 

Truly, fi^om the moral as well as the educational 
point of viW, here is a great evil disclosed. There 
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IS, however, another aspect of the question, which 
must not be forgotten. If we are to hold our place 
at the head of the industrial countries of the world, 
our workmen must have technical education. But 
this can only be received by those who possess 
already a certain amount of knowledge, and that 
a good deal beyond the grasp of a child of thirteen 
years. How, then, can it be made to reach those 
who have lost the whole of what once they knew ? 

These facts are, I believe, beyond any dispute or 
doubt They have only to be stated in order to be 
appreciated. They affect not London only, but 
every great town. The working men themselves 
have recognised the gravity of the situation, and are 
anxious to provide some remedy. At Nottingham 
an address, signed on behalf of the School Board 
and tlie Nottingham Trades Council, has been 
addressed to the employers of labour, entreating 
them to assist in the establishment and maintenance 
of remedial measures. At the meeting of the 
Trades Unions’ representatives held in London 
last year, two lesolutions on the subject were 
passed ; and the School Boards of London, Glas- 
gow, and Nottmgham are all willing to lend their 
schools for evening use. For there is but one thing 
possible or practical — the evening school. In 
Germany, Switzerland, Holland, and Belgium, 
children are by law compelled to attend * con- 
tinuation ’ schools until the age of sixteen. In 
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some places the zeal of the people for education 
outstrips even the Government regulations. At 
the town of Chemnitz, in Saxony, for example, 
with a population of 93,000 inhabitants, the Work- 
men’s Union have started a Continuation school 
with a fer more comprehensive system of subjects 
and classes than that provided by legislation. It is 
attended by over 3,000 scholars, a very large propor- 
tion of the inhabitants between thirteen and eighteen 
years of age There is nothing possible but the 
evening school. The children must be sent to work 
at thirteen or fourteen , they must work all day ; it 
is only in the evening school that this education can 
be carried on, and that they can be rescued from 
the contaminations and dangers of the streets. But 
two difiSculties present themselves. There is no 
law by which the children can be compelled to 
attend the evening school How, then, can they 
be made to come in ? And if the rate is now 
ninepence, what will it be when to the burden 
of the elementary school is added that of the Con- 
tinuation school ? 

A scheme has been proposed which has so far 
met with favour that a committee, including 
persons of every class, has been formed to promote 
It. Briefly it is as follows ; 

The Continuation school is to , be established in 
this country The difficulties of the situation will 
be met, not by compelling the children to attend. 
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but by persuading aiid attracting them. Much i<? 
hoped from parents’ influence now that working 
men understand the situation ; much may be hoped 
from the children themselves being interested, and 
from others’ example. The Contmiiation school 
will have two branches — the recreative and the 
instructive. And since after a hard day’s woik 
the children must have amusement, play will be 
found for them in the shape of * Rhythmic Drill,* 
which IS defined as ‘ pleasant orderly movement 
accompanied by music,’ and the iiistiuction is 
promised to be conveyed in a more attractive and 
pleasing manner than that of the elementary 
schools. The lattei announcement is at first dis- 
couraging, because effective teaching must lequiie 
intellectual exercise and application, which may not 
always prove attractive. As legaids the foimci, it 
seems as if the projectors weie leally going at last 
to recognise dancing as one of the most delightful, 
healthful, and innocent amiiscments possible. 1 am 
quite sure that if we can only make up oiii inind'i 
to give the young people plenty of dancing, they 
will gratefully, in exchange, attend any numbci 
of science classes. Next, there will be singing — 
great deal of singing, of course, in parts — ^whicli will 
still further lead to that oiderly association of young 
men and maidens which is so desirable a thing and 
so wholesome for the human soul. There will also 
be classes in drawing and design- — tlie very com- 
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mencement of technical instruction and the neces- 
sary foundation of skilled handicraft. There will 
be for hoys classes m some elementary science hear- 
ing on their trade ; for girls there will be lessons 
in domestic economy and elementary cooking j and 
for both boys and girls there will be classes in those 
minor arts which are just now coming to the front, 
such as modelling, wood-carving, repoussd work, 
and so forth. In fact, if the children can only be 
persuaded to come in, or can be haled in, from the 
streets, there is no end at all to the things which 
may be taught them. 

As regards the management of these schools, it 
seems if we could hardly do better than follow the 
example of Nottingham. Here they have already 
five evening schools, and seven working men aie 
appointed managers for each school. The woik is 
thus made essentially democratic. These managers 
have begun by calling upon clergymen, Sunday- 
school teachers, employers of labour, leaders of 
trades unions, and, one supposes, phres de famtlle 
generally, to use their influence m making children 
attend these schools. The management of such 
schools by the people is a feature of the greatest 
interest and importance. As regards the girls’ 
schools, It IS suggested that ‘ lady ’ managers should 
be appointed for each school. Alas ' It is not yet 
thought possible or desirable that working women 
should be appointed. Then follows the question 
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of ''expense. It cannot be supposed that the rate- 
payer IS going to look on with indifference to so 
great an additional burden as this stupendous work 
threatens to lay upon him. But let him rest easy. 
It is not proposed to add one penny to the rates. 
The schools are to cost nothing — a fact which will 
add greatly to their popularity and assist their estab- 
lishment. It IS proposed to pay the necessary ex- 
penses of Board School teachers’ woik — ^there will 
be nothing to pay for the use of the buildings — by 
the Government grant for drawing and for one 
other specific class subject. Next, a small addi- 
tional grant will be asked for singing, and one for 
modelling, carving, or design the standards must 
be divided in the evening schools, and there must 
be necessarily a more elastic method of examination 
adopted for the evening than for the day schools, 
one which will be more observant of intelligence 
than careful of, memory concerning facts Still, 
when all the aid that can be expected is got from 
the Government grants, the schools will not be self- 
supporting. Here, then, comes m the really novel 
part of the project. The rest must be supplied by 
voluntary wot^. The trained staff" of the School 
Board teachers will instruct the classes in those sub- 
jects required or sanctioned by the Department for 
which grants are made , but for all other subjects 
— the recreative, the technical, the scientific, the 
minor arts, the history, the dancing, and the rest 
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— the schools will depend wholly upon volunteer 
teachers. 

We must not di^;uise the audacity of the scheme. 
There are, I believe, in London alone 120 schools, 
for which 2,400 volunteers will be required. They 
must not be mere amateurs or kindly, benevolent 
people, who will lightly or in a fit of enthusiasm 
undertake the work, and after a month or so throw 
it over in weariness of the drudgery ; they must be 
honest workers, who will give thought and take 
trouble over the work they have in hand, who will 
keep to their time, stick to their engagement, study 
the art of teaching, and be amenable to order and 
discipline. Are there so many as 2,400 such teachers 
to be found in London, without counting the many 
thousands wanted for the rest of the country ? It 
seems a good-sized army of volunteers to raise. 

Let us, however, consider. First, there is the 
hopeful fact that the Sunday-School Union numbers 
12,000 teachers — all voluntary and unpaid — in 
London alone. There is, next, another hopeful 
feet in the rapid development of the Home Arts 
Association, which has existed for no more than a 
year or two. The teaching is wholly voluntary, 
and volunteers are crowding in fester than tte 
slender means of the Society can provide schools ft* 
them to teach in, and the machinery, material^ 
tools to teach with. Even with these fects before , 
us, the projector and dreamer of the scheme may 
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appear a bold man when he asks for 2,400 men and 
women to help him, not in a religions but a purely 
secular scheme. Yet it may not appear to many 
people purely secular when they remember that he 
asks for this large army of unselfish men and women 
— so unselfish as to give some of their time, thought, 
and activity for nothing, not even praise, but only 
out of love for the children — from a population of 
four millions, all of whom have been taught, and 
most believe, that self-sacrifice is the most divine 
thing that man can oflfer. To suppose that one in 
every two thousand is willing to the extent of an 
hour or two every week to follow at a distance the 
example of his acknowledged Master does not, after 
all, seem so very extravagant. For my own part, I 
believe that for every post there will be. a dozen 
volunteers. Is that extravagant ? It means no more 
than a poor i per cent, of such distant followers. 

Those who go at all among the poor, and try to 
findi out for themselves something of what goes on 
beneath the surface, presently become aware of a 
most remarkable movement, whispers of which from 
time to tune reach the upper strata. All over 
London — ^no doubt over other great towns as well, 
but I know no other great town — there are at this 
day living, for the most part in obscurity, unpaid, 
and in some cases alone, men and women of the 
gentle class, among the poor, working for them, 
thinking for them, and even in some cases thinking 
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with them. One suc|i case I know where a gentle- 
woman has spent the greater part of her life among 
the industrial poor of the East End, so that she has 
come to think as they think, to look on things from 
their point of view, though not to talk as they talk. 
Some of these men are vicais, curates. Noncon- 
formist ministers, Roman Catholic clergymen j some 
of the women are Roman Catholic sisters and nuns ; 
others are sham nuns, Anglicans, who seem to find 
that an ugly dress keeps them more steadily to their 
work ; others are deaconesses or Bible -women. 
Some, again, and it is to these tliat one turns with 
the greatest hope — they may or may not be actuated 
by religious motives — are bound by no vows, nor 
tied to any church When twenty years ago 
Edward Denison went to live in Philpot Lane, he 
was quite alone in his voluntaiy work. He had no 
companion to try that experiment with him. Now 
he would be one of many. At Toynbee Hall are 
gathered together a company of young and generous 
hearts, who give their best without grudge or stmt 
to their poorer brethren. There are rich men 
who have retired from the haunts of the wealthy, 
and voluntarily chosen to place their homes among 
the poor. Theie are men who work all day at 
business, and in the evening devote themselves to 
the care of working boys ; there are women, under 
no vows, who read in hospitals, preside at cheap 
dinners, take care of girls’ clubs, collect rents. 
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and in a thousand ways bring light and kindness 
into dark places. The clergy of the Established. 
Church, who may be regarded as almoners and mis- 
sionaries of Civilization rather than of religion, seeing 
how few of the poor attend their services, can 
generally command voluntary help when they ask 
for It. Voluntary work in generous enterprise is 
no longer, happily, so rare that men regard it with 
surprise , yet it belongs essentially to this century, 
and almost to this generation. Since the Reforma- 
tion the work of English chanty presents three dis- 
tmct aspects. First came the foundation of alms- 
houses and the endowment of doles. Nothing, 
surely, can be more delightful than to found an 
almshouse, and to consider that for generations to 
come there will be a haven of rest provided for so 
many old people past their work The soul of King 
James’s confectioner — good Balthazar Sanchez — 
must, we feel sure, still contemplate his cottages at 
Tottenham with complacency ; one hopes His 
Majesty was, not overcharged in the matter of 
pasties and comfits in order to find the endowment 
for those cottages. Even the dole of a few loaves 
every Sunday to as many aged poor has its attrac- 
tion, though necessarily falling far short of the solid 
satisfaction to be derived from the foundation of an 
almshouse. But the period of almshouses passed 
away, and that of Societies succeeded. For a 
hundred years the well-to-do of this country have 
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been greatly liberal for every kind of philanthropic 
eiFort. But they have conducted their charity as 
they have conducted their business, by drawing 
cheques. The clergy, the secretaries, and the com- 
naittees have done the active work, administering 
the funds subscribed by the rich man’s cheques. 
The system of cheque-charity has its merits as well 
as its defects, because the help given does generally 
reach the people for whom it was intended. Com- 
pared, however, with the real thing, which is essen- 
tially personal, it may be likened unto the good old 
method — which gave the rich man so glorious an 
advantage— of getting into heaven by paying for 
masses. Its principal defect is that it keeps apart 
the rich and poor, creates and widens the breach 
between classes, causing those who have the money 
to consider that it is theirs by Divine right, and 
those who have it not to forget that the origin of 
wealth is thrift and patience and energy, and that 
the way to wealth is always open for all who dare 
to enter and' to practise these virtues. 

It has been reserved for this century, almost for 
this generation, to discover that the highest form of 
charity is personal effort and self-sacnfice. It has 
also been reserved for Ais time to show that what 
was only possible in former times for those whp 
were under vows, so that in old days the man ot 
woman who was moved by the enthusiasay, .of 
. humanity put on robe or veil and -swore celibacy 
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and obedience^ can really be practised quite as well 
without religious vows, peculiar dress, articles of 
religion, papal allegiance, or anything of the kind. 
The doubter, the agnostic, the atheist, may as truly 
sacrifice himself and give up his life for humanity as 
the most saintly of the Ihithhil. There was an 
enthusiast fifteen years ago who cheerfully endured 
prison and exile, poverty and persecution, for what 
seemed to him the one thing in the world desirable 
and necessary to mankind, I believe he was an 
atheist. Then came a time when, for a brief 
moment, the dream was realized. And imme- 
diately afterwards it crumbled to the dust. When 
all was lost, the poor old man arose, and, barelieaded, 
his white hair flying behind him in the breeze, this 
martyr to humanity mounted a barricade, and stood 
there until the bullets brought him death. This is 
the enthusiasm which may be intensified, disciplined, 
and ennobled by religion, but it is independent of 
religion , it is a personal quality, like the power of 
feeling music or writing poetry. When it is en- 
couraged and developed, it produces men and women 
who can only find their true happiness in re- 
nouncing all personal ambitions, and giving up all 
hopes of distinction. They have hitherto sought the 
opportunity of satisfying this instinctive yearning in 
the Churdi and in the convent. They have now 
found a readier if not a happier way, with more 
liberty of action and fewer chains of rule and custom. 
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outside the Church, as lay-helpers. It seems to ttie, 
perhaps because I am old enough to have fallen 
under the influence of Maurice’s teaching, that a 
. large part of this voluntary spirit is due to the 
writings of that great teacher and his followers. 
Certainly the College for Working Men and Women 
was founded by men of his school, and has grown 
and now flounshes exceedingly, and is a monument 
of voluntary eflFort sustained, passing from hand to 
hand, continually growing, and always bringing 
together more and more closely those who teach 
and those who are taught Cheque-chanty may 
harden the heart of him who gives, and pauperize 
him who takes. That charity which is personal 
can neither harden nor pauperize. 

Considering these things, therefore, the impulse 
to personal effort which has fellen upon us, the 
greatness of the work that is to be done, the sim- 
plicity of the means to he employed, and the co- 
operation of the better kind of working men them- 
selves, I cannot but think that the promoters of this 
scheme have only to hold up their hands m order 
to collect as many voluntary teachers as they wish 
to have 

There is a selfish side to this scheme which ought 
not to be entirely overlooked. It is this : The 
wealth of Great Britain is not, as some seem to 
suppose, a gold-mine into which we can dig at 
pleasure ; nor is it a mine of coal or iron into which 
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we can dig as the demand arises. Our wealth is 
nothing but the prosperity of the country, and this 
depends wholly on the industry, the patience, and 
the skill of the working man ; everything we possess 
IS locked up, somehow or other, in industrial enter- 
prise, or depends upon the success of industrial 
enterprise; our railways, our ships, our shares of 
every kind, even the interest of our National Debt, 
depend upon the maintenance of our trade. The 
dividends even of gas and water companies depend 
upon the successful 'carrying on of trade and manu- 
fectures. We may readily conceive of a time when 
— our manufactures ruined by superior foreign intel- 
hgence and skill, our railways earning no profit, our 
carrying trade lost, our agriculture destroyed by 
foreign imports, our hirms without formers, our 
houses without tenants — the boasted wealth of 
England will have vanished like a splendid dream 
of the morning, and the children of the rich will 
have become even as the children of the poor , all 
this may be within measurable distance, and may 
very well happen before the death of men who are 
now no more than middle-aged. Considering this, 
as well as the* other points in favour of the scheme 
before us, it may be owned that it is best to look 
after the boys and girls while it is yet time. 

[igg£] 
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THE PEOPLE’S PALACE 


"MOW that the foundations of the Palace are 
^ ^ fairly laid, and the walls of the Great Hall 
are rapidly rising, and the future existence of this 
institution for good or for evil seems assured, it may 
be permitted to one who has watched day by day, 
with the keenest interest, the result of Sir Edmund 
Currie’s appeals, to offer a few remarks on the 
manner in which these appeals have been received, 
and on the mental attitude of the public towards 
the class whom it is desired to befriend 
I It IS, to begin with, highly significant that the 
recreative side of the Palace has not been so strongly 
insisted upon as its educational side. Is this because 
the working man, for whom the Palace is building, 
has suddenly developed an extraordinary ardour for 
education, and a previously unexpected desire for 
the acquisition of knowledge m all its branches ? 
Not at all. It is because the recreative part of the 
scheme has few attractions for the general public, 
and because the educational part, once it began to 
assume a practical shape, was seen to possess 
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possibilities which could be grasped by everyone. 
Whatever be the future of the Palace as regards 
the recreation of the people, one thing is quite clear 
— ^that its educational capacities are almost boundless, 
and that there will be founded here a University for 
the People of a kind hitherto unknown and un- 
dreamed of. 

The recreation of the people, in fact, has proved 
a stumbling-block rather than an attraction. It is 
a new idea suddenly presented to people who have 
never considered the subject of recreation at all, 
save in connection with skittles, so to speak Now 
It seems hardly necessary to erect a splendid palace 
for the better convenience of the skittle alley. The 
objections, in fact, to supporting the scheme on the 
ground of its recreative aims show a mixture of 
prejudice and ignorance which ought to astonish us 
were we not daily, in every business transaction and 
m every talk with friend or strangei, encountering, 
and very likely revealing, the most wonderful 
prejudice and ignorance. One should never be 
surprised at finding great black patches in every 
mind 

The black patch which concerns us, in the minds 
of those who have been asked to support the People’s 
Palace, is the subject of recreation. 

‘ There are enough music-halls What have the 
working classes to do with recreation ? If we give 
anything for the people it will be for their improve- 
4—2 
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ment, not for their BmusemeiiL’ To theK three 
objections rU the rest niRy be reduced Each 
objection points to a prejudice of very ancient 
standing, or else to a deep-seated ignorance of the 
whole subject. 

To deal with the first It is assumed that recrear 
tion means amusement, idle and pui poseless, if not 
skittles with beer and tobacco, tlicn the music-hall 
with beer and tobacco, the comic man bawluig a 
topical song and executing the famous clog-dance. 
If one points out that it is not amusement that is 
meant, but lecrcation, which is explained to mean a 
very diffluent thing, while a truer conception of 
what recreation leally means may be seiz^, then 
there remains a rooted disbelief as to the power of 
the woiking man to rise above his beer and skittles. 
It IB a disbelief not at all baaed upon familiarity 
with the manners and customs of the woiking nuui, 
because tlie ordinary well-to-do citizen, however 
much he may have read of manners and customs 
m other countneSy is, as a rule, perfectly Ignorant 
and peifectly incurious as to those of his fcUow- 
countiymen | nor is it baaed upon tho belief that 
the woiking man is imperfect in mind or body , 
but on an assurance that the working man will 
never hll himself b> the level of the higher form 
of recreation, simply because the ordinary man 
knows himself and his own practice. He desires 
to be amused, and according to his mnruier of life 
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he finds tmnsement in tobacco, reading, card^ music, 
or the thutre. 

Cfuisider the well-to-do man m pumiit of recrea- 
tion He has a club , he goes to his club every 
day , perhaps he gets whist there ; very likely he 
belongs to one of the modern sepulchral places 
where the members do not know each other and 
every man glares at his neighbour Thera is a 
biUiard-tnble in all clubs as well as a card-room 
Apart from cards and biUlards the clubs recognise 
no form of recreation whatever There are not in 
any club that I know, except the Savage, musical 
instrumenta if you were to propose to have a piano, 
and to ling at it, I Suppose the universal astonish- 
ment would be too great for words At the Arts^ I 
bdiere, some of the members somebmes hang up 
pictuiei of their own for exhibibon and cnbcism, 
but at no other club u there any recognition of Art. 
There are good libianei at two or three clubs, but 
many have none. In fiut, the clubs which belong 
to gentlemen arc oigpuuzed as if there was no other 
occupabon posnble for crvilned people in polite 
sode^, axc^ dining^ smoking, r^ing papers, or 
playing whist and billiards The worUng men 
who have recently established clubs of theu own 
in unitabon of the Westfnd dubs are said to be 
finding them so dull that^ where they cannot turn 
them into political organizations, they have tolerated 
the introduebon of gambling When clubs were 
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fint atEbliihed gvsbling wu evuywbm the 
favourite recreation, n that the working men are 
only beginning where their predecessors began sixty 
years ago 

or all the Arts the average man, be he gentleman 
or mechanic, knows none. He has never learned 
to play any instrument at all , he cannot use his 
voice In tabng a part, he cannot paint, draw, carve 
in wood or ivory, use a lathe, or make anything that 
the wide world wants to use He cannot wnte 
poetry, or drama, or fiction, he it no orator i he 
plays no games of cards except whist, and no other 
games at all of any kind. What can he do P He 
can practise the trade he has learned, by which he 
makes his money He knows how to convey 
property, how to buy and sell stock and shares, 
how to carry on business in the City This, If you 
please, is all he knows. And when you propose 
that the working man shall have an opportunity 
of learning and pracbsing Art in any of its multi- 
tuduious varieties, he laughs derisively, because, 
which IB a very natural and sensible thing to do, 
he puts hinueir in. that man’s place, and he knows 
that he would not be tempted to undergo the 
drudgery and the drill of learnuig one of the Art^ 
even did that Art appear to hun m the form of a 
nynnph more lovdy than Helen of Troy 

The second objeebon belongs to the old order of 
prejudice. It us^ to be assumed that theie were 
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two duCinct ordeiB of human boing^, ir was the 
privilege of the higher order to be maintained by 
the labour of the lower ^ for the higher order was 
reserved all the graceSi refinements^ and joys of this 
fleeting life. The lower order were privileged to 
wo± for their betters, and to have, in the brief 
intervals between work and deep, their own coarse 
enjoyments, which were not the same as those of 
the upper class , they were ordained by Providence 
to be difierent, not only in degree, but also in kind 
The privileges of the former class hove received of 
late years many grievous knocks. They have had 
to admit into their body, as capable of the higher 
social pleasures and of polite culture, an enormous 
accession of people who actually work for their ovm 
bread— even people in tmde and it is begmning 
to be perceived that their amusements — also, which 
seems the last straw, their vices — can actually be 
enjoyed by the base mechanical sort, insomujch that, 
if this kind of thing goes on, there must in the end 
fellow an efiacement of all classes, and the peer will 
walk arm and arm with the blacksmith But class 
distmctions die hard, and the workmg men are not 
yet all read/ for the disciplined recreation which 
will help to break down die barriers^ and we may 
not look for thia millennium withm the Lfbtime of 
living mom It is enough to note that the old feel- 
ing still hngm even among those who, a hundred 
years ago, when class distinctiona were in their 
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wont and tnost odious fbnn, would have been 
ranked among those incapable of refinement and 
Ignorant of polite monnera 
The third objection, that the people should only 
be helped in the way of education and self-improve- 
ment, IS, at first sight, worthy of respect But it 
involves the theory that it is duty of the work- 
nig men when he has done his day’s woik to devote 
hiB eveniilgs to more work of a harder kind There 
IS a kind of hypocrisy in this feeling Why should 
the working nun be fired with that ardour for 
knowledge which is not expected of ourselves f I 
look lound among my own acquaintances and 
friends^ and I declare that I do not know a single 
houRhold, except where the head of it is a literary 
man, and therefore obliged to be always studying 
and learning;, in which the members spend their 
evenings after the day’s work in the acqiusition of 
new branches of learning One may go farther 
even of those who belong to the learned professions, 
few indeed there ore who carry on their atudies 
beyond the point where their knowledge has a 
mutetable value The doctor leoins his croft m 
thoroughly as he con, and, after he has'' passed, reads 
no moic than is just necessary to keep his eyes open 
to new lights, the solicitor knows enough law to 
cony on hii businss, and reads no more As for 
the schoolnuiiter— who ever heard of a classical 
mastci reading any more Latin and Greek than 
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he feada with the boys i and who ever heard of a 
motheraatictl maater keeping up hu knowledge of 
the higher branches, which put him among the 
wronglera of his year, but ore not wanted in the 
school ^ Even the lads who have just begun to go 
into the City, and who know very well that their 
value would be enormously increased by a practical 
and real knowledge of French, Germoni or short- 
hand, Will not take the trouble to acquire it Yet, 
With the knowledge of oil this, we expect the 
working man in hii houis of leisure, and after a 
day physically exhausting; to sit down and work 
at aom^ing intellectuaL There arc, without doubt, 
tome men so strong and so avid of knowledge that 
they will do this, but these ore not many, and they 
do not long remain working men 
The People’s Palace ofiers recreation to all who 
wish to fit themselves for its practice and enjoyment 
But It IS recreation of a kind which demands skill, 
patience, discipline, dnU, and obedience to law 
Those who master any one of the Arts, the practice 
of which constitutes true recreation, have left once 
and for ever the ranks of disorder they belong; by 
virtue of their* aptitude and their educabon — my, 1^ 
virtue of their Ejection — to the army of Law and 
Order They will not; we may be sure, be recruited 
ftom those whom long years of labour and wont 
of cultivation have rendered stiff of finger, slew of 
cor and of eye, impenetrable of bioin We must 
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get them from the boys cuid girlsp We must be 
qontcjit if the elders Icom to take delight in the 
hand-work which they cannot execute^ the decora- 
tive work which they can never hope wholly t6 
undeistandi the music and singing in which they 
themselves will never take a parL 

But they will by no means be left ouL They 
will have the libraryi thewnting and reading rooms, 
the conveisation and smoking rooms, with those 
games of skill which arc loved by nil men There 
will be cntettainincnts, concerts, and pciformances 
for them And for those who desire to learn there 
will be classes, lectures, and lectuicr& At the same 
time, I do not, I confims, anticipate a rush of young 
worlnng men to share in these jop and privileges. 
This part of the Palace will grow and develop by 
degices, bocausc it is through the boys and girls that 
tho real woik and usefulness of the Palace will be 
effected, and not by means of the men Of course, 
there will be fnim the outset a email proportion 
capable of nghtly using the place For all these 
reasons, it seems as if we may be very well cojin, 
tented that the recreation part of tho sclicmo has 
been for the moment kept in the background 

n Let us tuin to the educational side of the 
scheme 

When a lad has passed the standards — very likely 
a bright, clever little chap, who hod passed tho sixth 
and even the seventh standard with credit — it 
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becomes necessary for him unaicdiatcly to earn the 
greater part of bis own hving It is not in the 
power of bis fiitber, who lives from weeUe to week, 
or even from day to day, to apprentice hia boys and 
put them to a bade, They must earn their living 
at once. What ere they to do f 

At the very age when these boys have reached 
the point when the intellect, already partly trained, 
and the hand, not yet trained at all, should begin to 
woric together, they are bced by the terrible fact — 
hos/ terrible to them they litde know — that they 
can be taught no trade 'I^hey must go out into the 
world with a pur of unskilled handi^ and nothuig 
more. Consider A country lad leuns every day 
somethmg new, he learna continually by daily 
pracbce how to use hia hands and his strength , by 
the bme he is eighteen he has become a very highly 
skilled agriculturist, he knows and can do a great 
many most useful and neccsniy things But the 
town lad, if he leami no trade, learna nothuig. He 
will never have any chance in life, be can never 
have any ebance, he is foredoomed to misery, he 
will all his life be a servant of the lowest kmd , he 
will never haire the least independence) he wQl, m 
all probability, be one of those who wut by day 
for the chance gifti of Luck. At the besl^ he can 
but get into the cailwaj service, or into some house 
of business when they want porters and earners 
There is, however, a great demand fbr boys, who 
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can cam five shiUingfl a week 8f ihop boyfl| eirand 
boy®, and bo forth Our clever lad, therefore, who 
has done ao well at school, becomes a fifuiteter a lad, 
cleans out the shopi carries round the haskets, and 
IS generally use/ul | he gets a rise in a year or two, 
to seven shillings and sixpence presently he is dis- 
missed to rtrkff room for a younger boy who will 
take five shillings Shall we follow the lad foitherf 
If he gets, as we hope he may, steady employment, 
we see him next^ at the age of fiflteen, maiching 
about the streets in the evening with a girl of the 
vine age to whom he makes love, and smoking 
'iagSi' or cigarettea There are thousands of such 
pairs to be seen everywhere, rn Victonk Park on 
Sundays, or Hampstead Heath on Saturday evenuig^ 
eveqr evening in the great thonjughfiunea— m Oxford 
Street as much as in Whitechapel, in the muiic- 
halli and in the public-houses. You may see them 
Bitting together on doontepa as well Ha promenading 
the pavement If there la any way of spending the 
evenings more destructive of every good gift and 
useful quahty of manhood and womanhood tlian 
this, I know not what it is. The idleness and 
uselessness of it, the precocious abuse of tobacco, 
the premature and forced development of the 
emotions which should belong to love at a later 
period, the loss of such uitellectual ottainmontB as 
had already been acquired, the vacuous mind, the 
contentment to remain in the lower depths— m a 
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word, the wute uid wanton rum of a life involved 
m Buch a youth, make the contemplation of this 
pair the most melanclioly sight m the world The 
boy’s eariy cleverness u gone, the brightness hss left 
hit eyes, he reads no more, he has forgotten sU he 
ever learned, he thinks only now of keeping his 
berth, if he has one, or of getting another if he has 
lost his last But there la worse to follow, for at 
eighteen he will marry the little slip of a girl, and 
by the time she is five^d-twenty there will be 
half a dozen children born in poverty and privation 
foi a similar life of poverty and privation, and the 
hapless parents will have endured all that there is 
to be endured from the evib of hunger, cold, starving 
children, and want of work. 

This couple were thrown together because they 
were left to themselves and imcorcd foi , they marry 
because they have nothing else to think about, they 
remain m misery because the husband knows no 
trade, and because of mere hands unskilled and 
Ignorant tliete are already more than enough 

The Palace is going to take that boy out of the 
atreeti it is going to remove botli from boy and 
girl the tempUion — that of the idle hand — to go 
away and get married It will 611 that lad i mind 
with thoughts and make tliosc hands deft and 
crafty 

In other wonU, the Palace will open a great 
technical school for all the trades oa well os for 
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all the Arts. It u reckoned that three years’ training 
ui the oirenings will give a boy a trade Once 
master of a trade his future is assured, because 
somewhere in tlie world there is always a want 
of tradesmen of every kind There may be too 
many shoemakers m London while tliey are wanted 
in Queensland, cabineMnakeis and carpenters may 
be overcrowded here, but there are all the Englisl^ 
speaking countries ui the world to choose from 
There can be no doubt that the schools will be 
oowded The success of the schools at the old 
Polytechnic (where there are 8,000 boys), of the 
Whittington Club, of the Pinsbury Technical 
Sdiools, leave no doubt possible tliat the East- 
End Palace Schools will be crammed with eager 
learners. The Palace is in the very heart and 
centre of East London, with its two millions, 
mostly working men , trams, trains, and omnibuaes 
moke It accessible from every port of this vast city 
— ^fnom Bromley, Bow and Stratford, from Poplar, 
Stepney and l^tcliff, from Bethnd Green and 
Spitalficlda Yet but two 01 three yean, and 
there will be ao,ooo boys and njpre flocking to 
those gates which shut out the ^thly Hell of 
Ignorance, dependence, and poverty, and open the 
doon to the Euthly PandiiB of skilled hands and 
dniled eye, of plenty and tho dignity of manliood 
Why, if It were only to stop these early marriages 
—if only fbi the sake of the poor child-mother and 
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the unborn childreJi doomed, if thcy^ see the light^ 
to lifedeng rauety — one would shower upon the 
Palace all the money that is asked to complete it 
Think— with every stone that is laid in its placo, 
With every hour of work that each mason bestows 
upon Its walls, there is another couple rescued, one 
more lad made into a man, one moie girl sufiered 
to grow into a woman before she becomes a mother, 
one rnore humble household furnished with the 
means of a livelihood, one more unborn family 
rescued from the curse of hopeless poverry 

The remaining portions of the scheme, with its 
provision for women as well as men, it<i entertain^ 
ments, its University extension Icctiucs, reading- 
rooms, and schools of Art in all its branches, can 
only be fiilly icalizcd when the first generation of 
these boys has passed through the technical schools, 
and they have learned to look upon the Palace as 
their own, to consider its halls and cloisters the 
most delightfiil place in the world And what the 
Palace may then become, what a peienmid fountain 
It may prove of ail that makes for the purification 
and elevotion^or life, one would fain endeavour to 
depict, but may not, for foar of tlie charge of 
extravagance 

HI There is one other point which those who 
have read the correspondence and comments upon 
the proposed institution m the papers have noted 
witli amusement rather than with astonishment It 
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18 a point which comes out in everything that haa 
bean written on the schemei accept by the actual 
fbunden. It u the profound distrust with which 
the more wealthy classea regard the working men 
— not the poor, so-called, but the woikmg men 
They do not seem even to have begun trusting 
them they speak and think of them as if th^ 
were chddien in leading-strinpi as if they were 
certain to accept with gratitude whatever glfe may 
be bestowed upon them, even when they are sails 
guarded and carefully regulated as for mischievous 
boys I ss if the working men were constantly 
looking for guidance to the class which has the 
money It is true that the working men br always 
lookmg for guidance^ just hke the rest of us. *Lord, 
send a leader I’ It is the cry of all mankind in all 
ages. But that the working men regard the people 
who live in villa^ and are gented, as possessing 
more wisdom than themselves is by no means 
certain 

This foelmg was, of couiM, most deeply marked 
when the great Drink Question arose, as it was 
bcnind to arise. We have heard how meebnga were 
called, and resolutions passed by worthy people 
against the admiitioD of intoxicating dnnka into 
the Palace. At one of the meetings th^ had the 
Budaci^ to pass a resolutian that ‘ East London will 
never be mtiafied until intoxicating dnnk of any 
kind 18 prohibited m the Palace ’ E ji t London I 
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with Its thonsincls of public-houses 1 Doar me I 
Then, If Enat London passed midi n resolutioii, its 
hjpocn^ snipasKS the hfpocn^ of Che Scribes nnd 
Phansces. If, however, a little knot of people 
choose to call thcmsolvcs East London, or Babylon, 
or Rome, and to pass lesohitiona In the name of 
those a ties, we can accept tlimr resolutions for whnt 
they arc worth Whether the worftlng man will 
adopt them and put them into pmctice is another 
matter altogetho 

Let us rcmeinbcr, and constantly bear m mind, 
that tho Falaco is t» bo gtvtnttH hj ih f*^U /ir 
ilumukts Otherwise it would be better for East 
London chat it had never been erected Wliatever 
wo do or resolvo is, in Act, subject to the will of 
the gDvorning body As for pasdng n resolution on 
drink for the Psla^ wc might just as well resolve 
that dunk shell not be sold to tlie membets of 
the House of Commons, and oxpcct thorn initaiiCly 
to close tlicir collars If the governing body wish 
to have drink in the Fnince they will have it, 
whether wc like it or not But it shows die pro- 
found distrust gf the peoplo that these lescnctions 
should be attempted and these losolntians passed 
For my own part, considoilng the noedleBiica of 
drink in such a placo, the abundant fimilitiCB pro- 
vided oubido, nnd the cnorniouB additional trouble, 
danger, and cxpenio oRtallod by letting dnnk be 
sold 111 a place where there will bo every evening 

5 
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thoumnds of ^oung peoplej I am qmte tore that the 
govemmg body— that la to my^ the choacn repre- 
eentitiTtf of East London— Will nerer admit it 
within their walla 

Wc do not tnut the working nun We have 
given over to him the whole of the power All the 
power there u we have given to him, because he 
stands In an enormous majonty We have made 
him absolute master of this realm of Great Britain 
and Ireland What could we do more for a man 
whom we blindly and imphcidy trusted I Yet the 
working man, for whom we kve done so much, 
we have not yet begun to trust 
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afternoon, when the lut of the 
cleihs bangs the great door behind him and 
Btepa out of the office on hu way home , when the 
ihuttera of the worehouies are at last all closed \ 
there falls upon the street a silence and lonelinee 
which lasts from three o’clock on Saturday till eight 
0 clock on Monday— 4 sleep unbroken for forty-one 
long hours In the mam arteries, it is true, there is 
always a little life , the tiiinp of feet never ceases 
day or night in Fleet Street or Cheapside But m 
all the narrow streets branching north and south, 
east and west, of the great thoroughfares there is 
silence— there Is sleep This Sabbath of forty 
houn duration is absohitely unparalleled m any 
other City of the world There is no other places 
there never has been any other plac^ in which not 
only work ceases, but where the workers also dis- 
appear In that far-off City of the Rabbis called 
Sambatyon, where live the descendants of the Ten 
Tribes, the river which surrounds and protects the 
City with Its broad and mighty flood, too strong for 

[ 67 ] i —2 
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boots to crooB^ ceases to flow on the Sabbath , but it 
IS not pretended that the people cease to live there 
Of no other City can it be said that it sleeps front 
Saturday night till Monday morning 

An attempt is made to awoken the City every 
Sunday morning when the bells begin to rlng^ and 
there is as great and joyfiil a ringing from every 
church tower or steeple aa if the bells were calling 
the faithfiili as of old, by the hundred thousand , 
they go on ringmg because it is their duty , they 
were hung up there for no other purpose \ hidden 
owa^ m the towers, they do not know that the 
people have all gone away, and that they ring to 
empty houses and deserted streets* For there is 
no response. At most one may see a solitary figure 
dressed in black stuff creeping stealthily along like 
a ghost on her way from the empty house to the 
empty church 'When the bells leave off silence 
falls again, there is no one in the street One’s 
own footsteps echo from the wall , wo walk along 
in a dream , old words and old rhymes crowd into 
the bnun It is a dead City — a City newly dead — 
we are gazing upon the dead 

Llfo and thoaght have gone sway 
Side br side 

All within II dirk m night 
In the windows ii no hght ] 

And no murmur at the door 
So fluent on Its hinge before. 
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Silenca everywhere The blinds are down in 
every window of the tall stack of offices, the doors 
are all dosed, if there are shutters th^ are up, 
there are no carts in the streets, no porters carry 
burdens, there are no wheelbarrows, there is no 
more work dona of any kind or sort. Even the 
taverns and the eating-shops are shut — no one is 
thinking of work To-morrow — Monday — 
poverty will lift sgaui his cruel arm, and drive the 
world tn work with crack of whip The needle- 
woman will appear a^n with her bundle of work \ 
the porters, the packers, the carmen, the clerks, the 
merdiants themselves will all come back — the vast 
army of those who earn their daily bread in the 
City will troop back again But as for to-day, 
nobody works , we are all at rest j we are at peace , 
we are taking hdiday 

This 18 the day — this is the tune — for those who 
would study the City and its monumenti It is 
only on this day, and at this time, that the churches 
are all open It is only on this day, and at this 
tun^ that a man may wander at bis ease and find 
out how the l^istory of the past is illustrated by the 
names of the streets, by the houses and the nte^ 
and by the few old tbmgs which still remain, evon 
by the old things^ names and all, which have 
perished The area of the City 11 snail , its 
widest part, from Blackfnari to the Tower, la but 
n angle mile in length, and its greatest depth is 
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no more that half a mile But it u «o crowded 
and crammed full of aites acred to thia or that 
memory of its long life of two thouond busy yearS) 
there 18 BO much to think of in every Btreetj that 
a pilgnin may spend all hit Sunday mornings for 
yean and never get to the end of London City 
I ihould hardly like to ny how many Sunday 
mornings I have myself spent in wandering about 
the City Yet I can never go into it without 
making some new djscoveij Only last week, for 
instancei I discovered in the very midst of the City, 
m its most crowded part, nothing less than a house 
— with a private garden I had thought that the 
last was destroyed about four years ago when th^ 
pulled down a certain noble old mcrchajit’s mansion 
No, there u one other still left , perhaps more 
There are gardens, I know, belonging to certain 
Companies' Halls , there is the ivy-planted g^en 
of Amen Court , there are burying-grounds laid out 
u gardens , but this is the only house I know in the 
City which bos a private garden at the back One 
must not say where it is, otherwise that garden will 
be seized and built upon This the ovpier evidently 
fears, for he has surrounded \t by r high wall, to 
that no one shall be able to seize no nch man 
shall covet it^ and oficr to buy it and build great 
warehouses upon and the underground railway 
shall not dig it out and swallow it up. 

In such journeyings and wanderings one must 
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not go With an empty mind, otherwise there will 
be neither pleasure nor profit The traveller, aays 
Emenon, bnnp awny from his travels precuely 
what he took there Not his mind but his climate, 
says Horace, docs he change who travels beyond the 
seas In other words, if a man who knows nothing 
of archEology goes to see a collection of Bint 
implements, or a person ignorant of art goes to see a 
picture gallery, he comes away as ignorant as he went, 
because flmt implements by themselves, or pictures by 
themselves, teach nothing They con teach nothing 
80, if a man who knovrs nothing of history should 
stand before Guildhall on the quietest Sunday m the 
whole year he will see nothing but a building, he 
will hear nothing but the Buttering wings of the 
pigeons And if he wanders 111 the streets he will 
sea nothing but tall and ugly houses, all witli their 
blinds pulled down Before he goes on n pllgiltnuge 
111 the City he must first prepare liis mind by 
reading history This is not difficult to find If 
he IS in carnat he will gat the great ^Survey of 
London, by Strype and Stow, published in the 
year lyao in two folio volumes. If this is too 
much foi hml^ there arc Peter Cunnuighain, Timbs, 
Thornbury, Walford, Hare, Loftie, and a dozen 
others, all of whom have a good d^ to tell him, 
though there is little to tell, save a talo of destruc- 
tion, after Stiypc and Stow 
1 bus, before he begins he should loam some- 
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thing of Roman London, Saxon London, Norman 
London, of London medieval, London under the 
Tudors, London of the Stuarts, and London of the 
Georges. He should learn how the municipality 
arose, gaining one liberty after another, and letting 
go of none, but aU the more jealously guarding each 
as a sacred inheritance ; how the trade of the City 
grew more and more; how the Companies were 
formed, one after the other, for the protection of 
trade interests. Then he should learn how the 
Sovereign and great nobles have always kept tljem- 
selves in close connection with the City, even in 
the proudest times of the Barons, even in the days 
when the nobles were supposed to have most 
despised the burgesses and the men of trade. He 
should learn, besides, how the City itself, its houses 
and its streets, grew and covered up the space within 
the wall, and spread itself without ; he should learn 
the meaning of the names — why one street is 
called College Hill and another Jewry and another 
Mindries. Armed with such knowledge as this, 
every new ramble will bring home to him motif ,, 
and more vividly the history of the past. He will 
never be solitary, even at noon on SunBay mornings 
even in Suffolk Street or Pudding Lane, because 
all the streets will be thronged with figures of the 
dead, silent ghosts haunting the scenes where they 
lived and loved and died, and felt the fierce joys 
of venture, of risk, and enterprise. 
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But let no mui nunbie aitnleasly It la pleaaant, 
I own, to wander from street to atieet idly remem- 
bering what baa happened here , but it u more 
profibihle to map out a walk beforehand, to read up 
all that can bo ascertained about it before sallying 
forth, and to cany a notebook to set down the 
things that may be observed or discovered 

Or, which IS another metliod, he may consider 
the City with re^ird to certain divisions of subjects. 
He may make, for instance, a speaal study of the 
London diurclies, The City, small as it is, for- 
merly contained nearly 150 parishes, each with its 
church. Its burylng-ground, and its parish chanties. 
Some of these were not rebuilt after the Gieat Fire, 
some have been wickedly and wantonly destroyed 
m these latter days. A fow yet survive which were 
not burned down in that great calamity Those ore 
St Helon and St Ethelburga ) St Kathenno Crec, 
the lest expiring effort of Gothic, consecrated by 
Archbishop Laud , All Hallows, Barking, and 
St Giles. Most of the existing City churches 
weie built by Wien, as you know I think I have 
seen them nearly all, and In every one, however 
externally unpromising, I have found something 
curious, interesting, and unexpected — some wenltli 
of wood-carving, some relic of the past snatched 
from the JIames, some monument, some association 
with the medieval cj^ 

Of course, It Is well to visit these churcha on 
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the Saturday aftemcMn or Monday morning when 
they are swept before and after the service ^ but 
as one is never quite certain of finding them open^ 
It IS, perhaps, best to take them after service on the 
Sunday IT you show a real interest in the chiu^, 
you will find the pew-opener or verger pleased to 
let you see everything, not only the monuments and 
the carvings in the church, but also the treasures oF 
the vestry, in which arc preserved many interesting 
things — old maps, portraits, old deeds and gifts, 
old chanties — now all dean swept away by the 
Chanty Commission — ancient Bibloe and Prayer- 
books, muniment chesti, embroidered palls, old 
regisccis with signatures histoncnl— all these things 
are found m the vatry of the City church 
Then there are the churchyards. We are 
familiar with the little oblong area open bo the 
street, surrounded by tall warehouses, one tomb left 
in the middle, and three headstones ranged against 
the waU, patches of green mould to represent grass, 
and a bttcr of scraps of paper and orange-peel 
Thu IS fondly believed to be the churcliyaid of 
some old church burned down or rehuilL There 
are dozens of these in the City, lt"is sometimes 
difficult to find out the name of the church to 
which they once belonged Every time a building 
18 erected adjacent to them they become smaller, 
and when they happened to lie behind the houses 
they were shut m and forgotten, covered over 
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ftnd built upon when nobody was looking, and so 
their very memory perished 

It IS curioui to look for them For mstancei 
there la a ceitaiA great burying ground Lud down ui 
Strype*B map of the year 1720 It is there repre- 
sented as so large that to cover it up would be a big 
thing No single man would dare to appropriate 
all at once so huge a slice of land I went, there- 
fore, in search of this particular churchyard, and I 
found a very curious thing On one side of the 
ground stands a great printing office M the gate 
was open I walked in At the back of the printing 
office 18 a flagged court or yard In the comt the 
boys — It was the dinner hour — ^wero leaping and 
running Not one of them knows now tliat he is 
running and jumping over the bones of his ancestore. 
It IS clean forgotten tliat here was a great cliurch 
yard Another great burying ground long sinco 
built over lay at the back of Botolph’s Lane in 
Thames Street That is built oyer and forgotten 
There is another where lies the dust of the mar- 
vellous boy Chatterton I am suie that of the 
thousands wh(^ every day seek this spot not one can 
tell or Lemember tliat it was once a burying ground 
On this spot the paupers of the parish of St Andrew's, 
Holborn, were l^ed — Chatterton, that poor young 
pauper 1 witli theoL And it is now a market, 
Farrmgdon Market — close to Farrlngdon Street — 
opposite the site of the Old Fleet Prison whence 
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came so many of the bodies which now he beneath 
these flags. 

Or, a pilgrim may consider the City with speaal 
reference to the great Houses which formerly stood 
within its wsllt. There were palaces ui the City — 
King Athelstan had one , King Richard 11 lived 
for a time in the City ) Richard UI lived here j 
Hemy V had a house here, Of the great nobles, 
the Reaumonts, Scropes, Arundells, Bigods all had 
houses. The names of Wonxster House, Bucking- 
ham House, Hereford House, suggest the great 
Lords who Wtnerly lived here. And the names of 
Crosby Hall, Basln^iall, Gresham House, College 
Hill, recall the mcFchMta who built thenuelva 
palaces and entertained kings. 

Agam, there are the City Companies and their 
Halls. Veiy few visitors ever make the round of 
the Halls yet they are most cunous, and contain 
treasures great and vonous. It is not always ea^ 
to see these treasures, but the consaentious pulgnm, 
who, by the way, must not seek entrance into these 
Halls on the Sunday morning will persevere until 
he hu managed bo see them alL 

As for the sights of the City — the things which 
Baedeker enu m e r a t es, and which foreign and country 
vuitors run to see — the Tower, the Monument^ the 
GuildhaU, the Mansion House, the Royal Kzchang^ 
the Muit, St Faul% and the rcsl^ I say nothing 
because the pilgrim does not waste his Sunday mon>. 
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Ing over thin^ to be seen as well on uiy other day 
But there are aome things to be seen every day 
which are best approached on Sunday, by reason 
the peace which prevaila and a certain solemnity In 
the air I would, for instance, choose bo visit the 
Charter House on a Sunday morning, I would sit 
with the Fcnsioncis in their quiet chape4 and I 
would stroll about the peaceful courts of that holy 
place, venerable not only for its history but for the 
bioken and ruined lives— often mmcd only in purse, 
but rich In honour and m noble record — of the fifty 
bedesmen or penaloners who rest there m the evening 
of their days. And quite apart from its assoaations, 
1 know no more beautiful place in the City or any- 
where else than the ancient Charter House 
Again, we may wander in the City and remember 
the great men who have made certam streets for 
ever tkinous. Thus, to stand in Bread Street is to 
think of Milton. Here he was born, here he was 
bapbzed, here for s time he lived Or we may visit 
BUckfHsis and remember the Elizabethan dramatists. 
Here Shakespeare had a house — it was among the 
ruins of old Blockfiriart Abb^, port of the founda- 
tions of whicli were found when some years ago 
they made an extension of the Jimt/ prlntmg ofiSce, 
Brood Street recalls the memory of Gresham, whde 
that of Whittington lingers ^ong Thames Street 
and College Hill aod clings to St. Michael’s Church 
In that parish he lived and died Here he founded 
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the College of the Holj Spint which Kill onsta in 
the Highgate Almahouaes , on iti ute the boTS of 
Mercen ^ool now stud j and plaj Ha tomb wu 
burned in the Great Fire and hu aihes scattered, 
but the veiy streets preserre his name. Boss Alley, 
of which there are two, records the .fiict that 
Whittington brought a conduit or Bon of fresh 
water to this spot. It was he who paved Guildhall, 
he who built a hall for the Grey Friars, now the 
Blue Coot School, he who rebuilt NewgsCc ) of all 
the merchants who have adorned the great City not 
one whose memory Is lo widely spread and whose 
example hss so long survived his death When 
country boys think of the City of London th^ Kill 
thuik of Whittington. 

Perhaps you are afraid that the preparation, the 
reading for such a walk about the City would be 
dull I have never found it so. I do not think 
that anyone who has the least love for, or know- 
ledge of, old thinp would &id uch Eng dull 
There ar^ to be sure, some unhappy creatuies who 
love nothing but what is new, and esteem erery thing 
for what it will fetch These are the people who 
are always tryuig to pull down tIie'‘Cit7 chmehes. 
They are at this very moment pulling down another, 
the poor old church of St l/Luj Magdalen. The 
tower IS down, the roof ii ofi^ the windows are all 
broken, in a week or two the church will be razed 
to the ground, and in a year or two its ycry memory 
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Will ban penahed Why, we voinlj uk, do they 
pull It downf What hum has the old chuich 
done P To be nire its congr^tian numbered len 
than a dozen, but then we must not estimate an old 
chuKh by a modern congreption. There has been 
a church here from tune immemorial It is men- 
tioned in the yeu 1120 It was, therefore, certainly 
a Saxon chuich Edward the Confeasor probably 
worshipped here — perhaps King Alfred himself 
One of Its Rjccton was John Carpenter, executor of 
Whittington, and founder of the City of London 
School) another was Barham, author of the ‘In- 
goldsby Legends,’ The lose of St Mary Magdalen 
18 one more link with the past absolutely destroyed, 
never to be replaced These destroyers, for Instance, 
are the kind of people who pulled down Sion College. 
Aa often as I pass the spot where that place once 
stood I mourn and lament its loss more and more 
It was the college of the City clergy, they were iti 
guardian^ it was their library, It contained their 
reading haU ) formerly it held their garden, and It 
hvl their almahouaes. There was hardly any place 
in the City more peaceful or more bmtifol than 
the long nanow room which held their Lbrary It 
was a very anaent site — ^formerly the site of i^ng’a 
Hospital, the oldest hospital m the whole City 
Everything abont it was venerable, and yet the City 
clergy thenuelve^-ita official guardiant--aold it for 
what It would fetch, and stuck up the horrid thing 
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on the embtuilcfDent which they call Sion College 
There they atill lue the ijd and arms of the 
college. But there ie no more a Sion College — that 
M gone You cannot replace it You might as 
well tear down King’s College Chapel it Cambridge 
and call Dn Parker’s City Temple by that honoured 
and anaent name for such people as the 

majonty of the City clergy who can do such things, 
then can be no voice or utterance at all from anaent 
stones, the post con have no lessons, no teachings for 
them, there can be no message to them from the 
dead who should still live for them In memory and 
BBsociation For them the anaent City and its 
cltizena are dumb. 

Now that we know what to eaqiect and what to 
look for, let ua take together a Sunday morning 
ramble in a ccrtaui part of the City We will go 
on a morning in early summer, when the leaves of 
thoae trees which atiU stand la the old City church^ 
yards are bnght with their Brat tender green, and 
when the nver, aa wo catch glimpses of it^ shows a 
broad surface of danang waves acroa to the sturs 
and beiges of old Southwark We will take this 
walk at the quietest hour m the whole week, between 
eleven and twelve. All the churches are open for 
service We will look in noiselenly, hut, indeed, 
we shall find no congregations to disturb, only, 
literally, two or three gathered together 

I will take you to the very heart of, the City 
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Perhaps you hftTC thought th&t the heart of the City 
u that open triangular apace beed by the Royal 
Exchange, and flanked by the Bank of England and 
the Mansion House. We have taught ouraelyes to 
think this, in ignorance of the City history But a 
hundred and years ago there was no Mansion 
House, three hundred years ago there was no Royal 
Exchange, and the Bank of England itself u but a 
mushroom biulding of the day befbie yesterday 
In the long life of London — it covers two thousand 
years — the chief seat of its trade, the chief artery of 
Its circulaaoii, has been Thames Street Along here 
for seventeen hundred years wore earned on the chief 
events in the dimma which we call the History of 
London Ita pnst oiigin, its growth and expansion, 
are indicated along this line Here the City mcT'- 
chajitf of old — ^Whittingtons, FiCzwarrena, Seven- 
okes, Greshama — thronged to do thar buslncsa To 
these whaivcs came the vessels laden from Antwerp, 
Hamburg, Rigo^ Bordeaux, Lisbon, Venice, Genoa, 
and far-off Smyrna and the Levant This line 
stretches across the whole breadth of the City It 
indicates the former extent of the City , wh^ was 
behind It OLigiitnlly was the mass of houses built to 
accommodate tlioae who could no longer find room 
on the rlversido It is now a narrow, dark, and 
dirty street , its south side is covered with quays 
and wharves , narrow lanes lead to anaont nver 
stairs , its north side is lined with warehouses, the 

6 
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itreetB which run out of it ato ako dark and narrow 
lanes with offices on either side. It is no longer 
one of the great arteries of the City Thoee who 
come here use it not for a thoroughfare but for a 
place of buunpss. When their busmess is done they 
go away i the churcheii of which there were once 
so many, are more deserted here than in any other 
part of the City Let me give you a little— a Very 
little — of Its history 

Two thousand years ago, or thereabouts, the 
City of London was first begun At that time the 
Thames valley, where now stands Greater London, 
was a vast morass, sometimes flooded at high tide, 
everywhere low and swampy, studded with islands 
or bits of ground nang a few ifeet above the level — 
such was Thomey Island, on which Westminster 
Abbey was built | such was the onginal site of 
Chelsea and BaUeiaea 

On the south side the swamp and low ground 
continued unbi the ground began to rise for the 
first low Surrey Hills at what u now called Clapham 
Rise. On the north side the swamp was bordered 
by a well-defined cliff from ten to thirty or forty 
feet high, which followed a curve, ^proachmg the 
river edge firom the east till it reached where is now 
Tower Hill, where it nearly touched the water, and 
the spot now called Dowgate — a continuation of 
Walbrook Street— where the nver actually washed 
its base, and where it prcKnted two little hillocks 
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Bide by Bide^ with the brook — Wolbrook — ninnuig 
into the riTcr between This was a nutiml utc for 
a town— two hills^ a tidal river in fionti a fiesh- 
water stream between. Here was a spot adapted 
both for fortification and ibr communication with 
the outer world Here^ then^ the town beg^ to 
be built. How the trade beg^ I cannot tell you, 
but It did b^nj and grew very rapidly Now, as 
It grew It became necessary for the people to stretch 
out and expand , there was no longer any room on 
the two hillocks they, thereferci built a strong 
wall to keep out the river And put up houses, quays, 
and store^hoiucs above and along this wall — portions 
of which have been found quite recently The river 
once kept out — although the cliff recced again — 
the marsh became dry land, but, m fact, the cliff 
receded a very little way, and the slopes of the 
streets north of Thames Street show exactly how 
&r It went back Many hundreds of yean later 
precisely die same coune was adopted for the rescue 
of Wapping from the marah in which it stood 
They bmlt a strong nver wall, and Wapping grew 
up on and behind that wall, just exactly as London 
Itself had done fong before. 

The citizens of London had, from a very early 
tune, their two ports of Billingsgate and Queenhithe, 
both of them still ports. They hod also thar com- 
munication with the south by means of a ferry, 
which ran from the place now called the Old Swan 

6 — a 
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Stain to a port or dock on the Surrejf ude, still 
existing afterwards called St. Maiy of the Ferry, 
or Sl Mary Ovcries. The City became rapidly 
populous and AiU of trade and wealth Vast 
numbers of ships came yearlyi bringing merchandise, 
and taking away what the country had to export 
Taatiii, writing in the year 61, says that the City 
then was full of merchants and their wares. It is 
also certain that the Londoners, who have always 
been a pugnaaous and a vahant folk, already showed 
that side of their character, for we learn that, shortly 
before the landing of Julius Cxser, they had a great 
battle in the Middlesex Forest with the people of 
Vemlam, now St Albans. The Verulamitcs had 
reason to repent of their rashness in coming out to 
meet the Londoners, for they were routed with 
great slaughter, and never ventured on another trial 
of strength As for the site of the battle, it has 
been pretty clearly demonitrated by Professor Hales 
that It took place close to Parliament Hill, at 
Hampstead, and the barrow on the newly acquired 
part of the Heath probably marks the burial-place 
of the forgotten heroes who perished on that field 
And as for the Londoners who fought and won, let 
us remember that they came from this part of the 
modem Cit^^from Thames StrecL 
The town was walled between the years 350 aild 
369 The building of the Roman wall has deter- 
mined down to these days the circuit of the City 
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Now, here a very curious and suggestive point has 
been nised In or near all other Roman towns are 
remains of amphitheatres, theatres and temples. 
There is an amphitheatre dear Rutupiie, the present 
Richborough , everybody knows the amphitheatres 
or Ntmes, Arles and Verona, but in or near London 
there have never been found any traces of amphi- 
theatres 01 temples whatever Was the City then, 
so early, Christian ? Observe, a^iii, that the carhest 
churches were dedicated, not to Bntiah saints, or to 
the saints and martyrs of the second or third centunes 
— the centuries of persecution — but to the Apostles 
themselves — to St Peter, St Paul, St James, St 
Stephen, St, Mary, Sl Philip, These facts, it Is 
thought, seem to indicate that very early in the 
history of the City its people were Chiistians 
When the Roman wall was built, Thames Street 
already possesed most of the streets which you now 
see branching northward up the hill, and south to 
the river stairs , the space beyond was occupied by 
villas and ^dens, and the life of the merchants and 
Roman officon who lived m them was as luxurious 
as wealth and civilization could moke it 

You now understand why I have called Thames 
Street the heart of the City It was the first part 
built and settled, the first cradle of the great trade 
of England Moie than this, It continued to be the 
chief centre of trade , its wharves received the im- 
ports and exports, its warehousa behind stored 
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diem , Its streets which ran up the sloping ground 
g;iew with the growth of the tride new stieets 
contunisU^ sprang up until viUis and gardens were 
gradually ^ilt over and the whole area was covered , 
but all sprang m the first place from Thames Street , 
everything grew out of the trade earned on along 
the river We are going to walk through all the 
five nveiaide wards hdonguig to this street There 
are one or two things to note in advance, if only to 
show how this quarter lemamed the most populous 
and the most busy pert of London The City of 
London has eighty companies. Forty of these have 
— or had— of thar own Out of the forty 
Halls no fewer than twentywtwo belong to these 
five wards, whde one company, the Fishmongera', 
hsd at one time six Halls, or places of meeting, in 
and about Thames Street Agsin, the City of 
London formerly had about 150 churches. iUong 
the nver, that is. In and about Thames Street alone, 
there were at least twenty four, or one-sixth of the 
whole number Lssdy, to show the estimation in 
which this part was held, out of the great houses 
formerly belonging to the King and nobles, those of 
Castle Baynard, Cold Harbour, the Erber, Tower 
Royal, and the Kuig’s Wardrobe belong to Thames 
Street^ while the names of Beaumont, Berope, Derby, 
Worcester, BuHeigh, Suffolk, and Anindell connect 
houses in the five wards bf Thames Street with 
noble families, in the days when knights and nobles 
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rode along the street, side by side with the Lord 
Mayor and Shenfi of the City 

In Thames Street arc the ancient markets of 
Billingsgate and Queenhithe. The former has 
been a maiket and a port for more than a thousand 
yeara Customs and tolls were paid here in the 
time of King Ethelred the Second, that is, in the 
yeai 979 The exclusive sale of fish here is com- 
paratively modern, that is^ it is not three hundred 
years old As for Queenhithe it is still more ancient 
than Billingsgate Its earliest name was Edred 
Hithe, that is, Edred's wharf It was given by 
King Stephen to the Convent of the Holy Trmity 
It leturned, however, to the Crown, and was given 
by King Henry III to the Queen Eleanor, whence 
It was called the Queen’s Bank or Queenhithe 
On the west side of Queenhithe lived Sir Richard 
Gresham, lather of Sir Thomas Gresham, in a great 
house that had belonged to the Earls and Dukes of 
Norfolk. 

The splendid building of the Custom House on 
the south side is the fifth Custom House that has 
been put up ^n the same spoL The first was built 
by one John Churchman, Sheriff in the year 1385 j 
the next in the reign of Queen Elizabeth — it was 
furnished with high-pitebed gables and a water gate 
this WEB burned down in the Great Fire. Wren 
bpilt the third, which was burned down in 
1718, one Ripley built the fourth, which was 
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&lflo burned down in 1814 The present building 
was designed by David Liung and cost nearly half 
B million 

Unbl quite recently a little narrow and dii^ 
passage to the nrer, Imown as Coldharbcnir Lanc^ 
commemonted the site of a great Palace, known as 
the Cold Harbour, which stood here overlooking the 
river with many gables It was already standing in 
the reign of Edward II It belonged successively 
to Sir John Poultney , to John Holland, Duke of 
Exeter — that Duke who was buried m St lOuhenne s 
Hospital ) to Henry V , who lived here for a brief 
period when Prmce of Wales ; to Richard HI , to 
the College of Heralds, and to Henry VUl 
Finally, It was burned in the Great Fire, but during 
the last hundred yean of its life the old Palace fell 
into decay and was let out m tenements to poor 
people. The City Brewery now stands on the site 
of Cold Harbour 

Close beside this great house — the site itself now 
enbrely coveted by ^e rulway — ^was the Steelyard 
This was the centre of the German trade , here the 
merchants of the Hanscabc League w^ permitted 
to dwell and to store the goods which they im- 
ported The histoiy of the German merchants in 
London is a very important chapter in that of 
London. They came here in the year 1250 , th^ 
formed a fnterruty of their own, living together, by 
Royal permission, in a kind of college, with a great 
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and stately hall, wharves, quays, and square courts. 
The building is represencd, before it was burned 
down m the Great Fire, as picturesque, with many 
gables crowded together like the whole of London 
Their trade was extremely valuable to them , they 
imported Rhenish wines, gram of all kinds, cordage 
and cables, pitch, tar, flsx, deal timber, linen fabrics, 
wax, steel, and many other things. They obtained 
concession alter concession until practically they 
enjoyed a monopoly For this they hod to pay 
certain tolls or duties They were made, for 
Instance, to maintain one of the City gates. They 
were compelled to live togethei in their own 
quarters. Their monopoly lasted foi 300 years, 
dunng which the London merchants, especially the 
AsBociation called Merchant Adventurers, who 
belonged pnncipally to the Meiceis* Company, con- 
tinued to besiege the Sovereign with petitions and 
complaints. It was not until the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth that they were finally turned out and 
expelled the Kingdom Their house and grounds 
were converted into a store-house for the Royal 
Navy At Ijfie same time the old Navy OiHce, 
which had formerly stood in Mark Lane, was 
tmntforred to the suppressed college and chapel 
belonging to All Hallows^ Barking, m Seething 
Lone, where you may still see, if you go to look 
for them, the old stone pillars of the gates and the 
old couityard which was ongmally the court of the 
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college, then the court of the Navy Office, and now 
the court of the warchouae belonging to the London 
Docks. Ai for the unfortunate Steelyard, that, as 
I sold, IB now completely covered by the Cannon 
Street Hallway As you walk under the nulway 
arch you may now loc^ southward and say, ^Hcrc 
for 300 yean lived the Hanseatic merchants — here 
the fraternity had their wiirehouaes, their exchange, 
their great Hall Here the German porten loaded 
and cleared the ships, the German clerks took notes 
and kept accounts, and the German merchants 
bought and sold They ventured not lar from 
their own place j the Londoners have never loved 
fbieigners 01 the sound of an unknown language, 
they lived here making money as fast as they could 
and then going home to Labeck, Bremen, or 
Hamburg, others coming to take their place 

On Dow;pte Hill was another famous old house 
called the Erber — ^which is, I suppose, the same word 
as Harbour It belonged at successive periods to 
Lord Scroope, the Earl of Warwick, the Earl of 
Salisbuiy, and to Geoige, Duke of Clarence. This 
house, too, perished In the Fire Jsi this street 
Sir Francia Drake lived, and here are now three 
Companies' Halls Close by, on Laurence Poultney 
Hill, hved Dr William Harvey, who discovered 
the arculatlon of the blood 

In Suflblk Lane the E^arls of Sufiblk had a great 
house, and here, before they moved to Charter 
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House, stood the Merchant Taylors* School Three 
Companies hod their Halls on the riverside — the 
Watermen’s at the bottom of Cold Harbour Lone , 
the Dyers* at the bottom of Angel Alley \ and the 
Vintners' which shll stands doae to Southwark 
Bndge 

Nearly at the end of the street was Baynards 
Castle. You may still see the name on the gate 
of ft wharf, and it alao gives its name to the waid 
This was the western fortress of the City, Just ns 
the Tower was the eastern i but with this dlilerence, 
that Castle Baynord belonged to the City during the 
troubled dme when the Crown and the City wore 
constantly ui conflict The Tower, on the other 
hand, always belonged to tho Crown Baynard s 
Castle belonged, in feet, to the FitzWalters, 
hereditary borons of the City One of their 
functions was at the outbreak of a war to appear 
at the west door of St Paul's, armed and mounted, 
with twenty attendants, there to receive from the 
Lord Mayor the banner of the City, a horse worth 
^20, and £20 in money Finally, the castle became, 
I do not kfiow how, Crown property It was 
burned to the ground, but rebuilt by Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester Within this castle the Duke 
of Buckingham ofiered the Crown to Richard UI , 
and here the Privy Council proclaimed Queen 
Mary The caidc afterwards ^ mto the hands 
of the Earls of Shrewsbury It was destroyed in 
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the Gnat Fire. It coiuisted of tiro courts the 
south Inuit of the buildings &ccd the nrer, the 
north front, with the pnnapal entiwice, whs in 
Thames Street 

In more anaent times theie stood a tower west 
of Bsynard s Csstle called Montfichet, but of this 
building very few memonals renuun Agpin, there 
IS said to have been a palace on Addle HiU, built by 
Athelstan The Wardrobe was another great house 
acquired b^ King Edward lH , close to the church 
still called St Andrew's b^ the Wardrobe The 
memory of this house is stiU kept up b]r that very 
interestmg little square which loob exitttly like a 
plsce in a southern French town, called Wardrobe 
Place One of the court offices wis that of Master 
of the Wardrobe in old daTS he lesided in this 
house and actually did take cate of the Kings 
clothes. The Queens wardrobe^ on the other 
hsnd, was kept in the other roji^ hous^ called 
Tower Royal, the house still surviving in the street 
■o-called This was formerly King Stephen's palace. 
In the year 1331 it was granted by the King to hla 
Queen Philippa for her wardrobe ^t was then 
called ' La RU, without the addition of the word 
< tower,’ and the meaning and origin of the name are 
unknown The palace stood in the pansh of St^ 
Thomss Aposdet the church of which was not 
rebuilt after the Fire 1 but the name of the church 
forrives m a small fragment of the street so-called 
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There werep therefor^ in this stniill bit of London^ 
ftt IcHSt four roTsl palAcea, besides the great houses 
of the nobles that Z have enumerated Half the 
City companjcs had their Halls here, and even to 
this day there are standing here and there one or 
two of the solid houses built by the merchants in 
the narrow streets north of Thames Street for their 
private residences. As late as the beginning of the 
present century the house now called the ^ Shades,* 
close to the Swan Stairs, London Bridge, was built 
for his own town house by Lord Mayor Garrett, 
who laid the fbundaton stone of London Bridge 
Of Che old merchants' housesi rich with carved 
woodwork, built with black timber round courts 
and gardens, not one now remains in the City 
But there are one or two remaining m the old 
inns of Southwark and the Old Bell Inn, Holbom 
Yet the last great house built in the City, tho 
Mansion House, was itself onginally built round a 
courL 

You may, if you try, reconstruct Thames Street 
as it was before the Fire Its breadth was euctly 
the same as at piescnt Light stately chiirclies 
stood, each with its own bunal-ground, along the 
street The palace of Baynard reared its gables on 
the nght as you entered the street from the west 
Lower down, on the same side, stood the great 
House of Cold Harbour, also gabled The low- 
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gabled warehouses stood round Queenhithe and 
Billingsgate ; the Custom House was thronged with 
those who came to pay their tolls and clear their 
dues ; the hroad court of the Steelyard — covered 
with boxes, bales, and casks, some exposed, some 
under sheds — stretched southward, behind its three 
great gates. On the river-side stood its stately Hall. 
The Halls of the Companies, great and noble houses, 
proclaimed the wealth and power of the merchants. 
On the north side stood the merchants’ houses built 
round their gardens. In those days they had no 
country houses, and they wanted none. They 
could carry their falcons out into the fields which 
began on the other side of the City wall, or across 
the river in the low-lying lands of Bermondsey and 
RedrifiFe. The street was already crammed and 
thronged with porters, carts, and wheelbarrows ; it 
was full of noise ; there were sailors and merchants 
from foreign parts. Already the Levantine was 
here, lithe and supple, black of eye, ready of tongue, 
^quick with his dagger; and the Italian, passionate 
and eager; and the Spaniard, the Fleming, the 
Frenchman, and the Dutchman. All nations were 
here, as now, but they were then kSpt on board 
their ships or in their own quarters by night. The 
great merchants walked up and down, conversing, . 
heedless of the noise, to which their ears were so 
accustomed as to be deaf to them. ■ The merchants 
had reason to be grave. Always there were wars 
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and rumaius of wan, always nme pirate from 
Frencli nhara was attacking their ships ) their latest 
venture wu too often overdue — the slup had to run 
the gauntlet of the Algerian galleys, and no one 
could tell what might have happened, there was 
plague at Antwerp— it might be lurlung in the 
bales lying on the quay before them | there was 
civil war brewmg fortune is fickle^ — he who 
was rich yesterday may be a begpir to-morrow 
Merchants, in those daya^ did well to be grave. 

I have considered, BO for, some of the great houses 
standing in or along this historic street Let us now 
note a few of the churches 

All Hallows, Barking, the first walking ftom the 
east, commemorates in ib name the foct that it 
formerly belonged to the great convent of Barking 
In £s 6^ the gateway of which still stands nt the 
entrance to the churdijmrd This church escaped 
the Fire Here was buried the poet Surrey, Bishop 
Fisher, and Archbishop Laud. 

In the church of St. Magnus, London Bridge, 
the remains of Miles Coverdole, the translator of 
the Bible, rest th^ were removed here from the 
Church of St Barthdomew when It was pulled down 
to make more room for the Bank of England This 
church has perhaps the finest tower, lantern, and 
steeple of all the City churches , m front is a small 
court planted with trees, whose foliage is strangely 
refreshmg m early summer down in this dark place 
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tdmost below the approach to the bridge The 
church Itself la line but not very interesting I 
have sometimes counted as many as ten present 
at the Sunday morning service. 

St. Michael'^ Tower Royal, is Whittington’s 
church In this pansh'he lived, though a house was 
long shown ns hia in Hart Street , here he died , 111 
this church be was buried behind this church stood 
hiB College of the Holy Spirit with its bedesmen 
and Its ecclesiastical st^ If we pass the church 
and look in at the gateway on the north, we shall 
notice umnisiakable signs of an nocient coU^ate 
foundation m the disposition of the modem houses. 
Here is now the Mercera* School In the church 
there is no adequate monument to the memory of 
London's greatest merchant — the man who did so 
much for the Cily which made him m nch, who 
royally entertained the King and Queen in his own 
home, and at the close of the banquet burned before 
their eyes the royal bond for ,^60,000, worth in 
modern money at least ^60(^000 1 never think 

of Whittington without remembering a certain 
verse m the Book of Proverbs, ‘ Blessed is he who 
IB diligent in his businen, for he shair stand before 
Kings.' 

SL Nicoha Cole Abb^ 1% within, a kind of 
gilded drawing-room. There is gilt everywhere, 
gilt and wood-cuving , and on Spnday morning, 
thanks to the strange taste of the Vicar, who likes 
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to dross hunselF up in scarlet and green, and to 
have a hay making a smell with a swinging pot, 
there are sometimes more than the customary ten 
for a congieptiom 

Of St. Maiy Somenet only the tower remaiiUL 
Why they pndled down this church, why they 
pulled down St Michael's Queenhithe, or St Nicolas 
Olaye, or St Maiy Magdalen, all in this part of 
Londoni paaseth man s understanding If you want 
to find out what these churches were lik^ you may 
consult the book by Britton and Le Keux on 
London Churches. They are represented m a col*- 
lection of steel engravings drawn after the ikshion 
of eighty years ago, so as to bnng out the strong 
points with great softening of unpleasant detaili. 

Many of the churches were not rebuilt after the 
Fire. This ahows that by the year 1666 this part 
of London was already beginning to be occupied 
more by warohouscs than by pnvatc dwellings. 
Among them were St Andrew Hubberd, St Benet 
Sherehogi St. Leonardi Saatcheap, All E^owt the 
Less, Holy Trinity, St. Martin Vintry, Sl Laurence 
Poultney, St Botolph Billingsgate, St Thomas 
Apostle, St. Mary Mouiithaut^ St Peter's, Sl 
G regory's by St Paul, and St Anne's Black* 
/Tiara*-^irtseD in all 

At St Benet'i Church — where Fielding was 
married — you may now hear the serrice in the 
Welsh language, just as in Wellclooe Square you 

7 
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mij heflr it m Swedah In Endell Street, Holbonii 
you may hear it in French, and in Palestine Place, 
Hackn^, you may hear It in Hebrew 
Certain ipaces on old mops of London are coloured 
green to show where stood certain churchyarda In 
Thames Street the churchyard of All Hdlowa the 
Le« still stands, in Queen Street that of St 
Thomts Apostle, in Laurence Poultney Hill that 
of St Laurence Poultney, a very laip and well- 
kept churchyard, St Dunstan's, All Hollows, 
Barking, St StejAen’s, WsUbrook all keep their 
chuTthyards still That of St Aiuie'i, Blockfnars, 
stands retired behind the houses But those of 
St Nicolas Cole Abbey, St Mary Somerset^ St. 
Botnlph’s, and St ]\Cary Magdalen^ foimerly Iitrgc 
and crowded churchyards, still kept sacred in the 
year i/ao, and, indeed, until further interments 
were forbidden in the year i8f5, are now quite 
built (wer and forgotten. What has become of the 
churchyards of St Michael Royal, St Michael 
Queenhithe, St Bcnet^ St Georgy St Leonard 
Eastchenp, and St James’s Garlickhitha i Alas I 
no one knows. The tombstones jure taken awny, 
the ground has been dug up, the coffin-wood bunu^, 
the bones dispersed, and of all the thousands, the 
tens of thounnds, of citizens burled there— old 
and young, rich and poor, Lord Mayors, aldermen, 
merchants, clerks, ciaftsmen, and servants— the dust 
of ali IS icRtteml abroad, the names of all ara as 
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much ibrgoucn u if they never lived But they 
hflve lived, and if you seek their monument — look 
around It is in the greatness, the wealth, the 
dignity of the modem City, that these ancient 
citizens live agpin Life is a long united chain 
with links that cannot be separated j the story of 
humanity is unbroken j it will go on continuous 
and continued unhl the Creator’s great purpose is 
fulfiUed, and the drama of Man complete 

In one or two of these churches all the church- 
yard left IS a square yard or two at the back of the 
church In one of thoc tiny enclosures— I ibrget 
which now — I found that of all the headstones and 
tombs which had once adorned this now sadly 
difTunished and attenuated acre, there was left but 
one It was a tombstone m memory of an infant^ 
aged eight months. Out of all the people buned 
here, who had lived long aild been held m honour, 
and thought that their memoiy would litst for many 
generations — perhaps as long as that of Whittington 
or Oresham— ^nly the name of this one baby left 1 
It was in the vsulb of St James s Gariickhithe, 
that they foitfid, before the place was bneked up 
and left to be disturbed no more, many bodies in 
a state of perfect preservation — mummiei. One of 
thesi bos been taken out and set up m a cupbqord 
in the outer chapel He is decendy guarded by a 
door kept locked, and it neatly framed m gbus. 
You can see him by specjal applicadon to the pew* 

7—% 
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opener, who holds a candle and points out hu 
bnuties. Perhaps in alljthe City churches there is 
no other object quits so curious as this old nameless 
mummy He was once, it may be, Lord Mayor — 
a good many Lord Mayors have been buned in 
this church — or, perhaps, he was a Sheriff, and wore 
a splendid chain , or he may hare been the poorest 
and most miserable wretch of hu time. It matten 
not, he has escaped the dust— he is a mummy 
Somehow he eontnves to look superior, as if he was 
consdoiu of the fact and proud of it, he cannot 
smile, or nod, or wink, but he can look superior 

One more church and one more scene, and I 
hare dona 

There u a church on the south side of Thames 
Street, dose to the ate of the Steelyard — 1 1 , almost 
under the lailway arches which lead to Cannon Street 
It u not very much to look bL With one ex- 
ception, indeed. It u the ugbest church in the whole 
of London City It u a big oblong box, with 
round windows stuck in here and there Wien 
desi gned it, I belicTe, one erenmg after dinner, 
when he had taken a glass or two more than his 
customary allowance of port or mountain It is 
the chuixdi of All Hallows the Great combined 
with All Hallows the Less. Before the Fire it was 
a very beaubliil church, with a doister running 
round its churchyard on the south, and to the east 
looking out upon theilaoe that led to Cold Harbour 
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House. Thu is the church to which the Hanseatic 
merchfliitfl for three hundred yean eflme for worship 
Very near the church, on the nver banic, itood the 
Waterman’s HalL To this church, thereibre, came 
the prentices of the watermen every Sunday The 
Great Fire earned it away, with Steelyard, cloistei, 
church. Waterman’s HaU, Cold Harbour Houses 
and everything Then Wren, as I said, took a 
pencil and ruler one evening, and showed how a 
square box could be constructed on the site Now, 
let no man judge by externals. If you can get mto 
the church, you will be rewarded by the sight of an 
eighteenth-century church left exactly as it was in 
those days of grave and sobei merchants^ and of 
City ceremonies and church services attended in 
state On the north stde^ against the middle of the 
wall, is planted what we now most irreverently call 
a Three Decker But we must not laugh, b^use 
of all Three Deckers this it the most splendid 
There is nothing in the City more beautifUl than 
the woocL^arviiig which makes pulpit, sounding- 
board, reading-desk, and clerk’s desk m this church 
precious and^ wonderful The old pews^ which, I 

rejoice to say, have never been removed, are many 
of them nchly and beaubfiilly carved The Few of 
State, reserved ibr the Lord Mayor and the Sheiifls, 
IB a miracle of art. Across the very middle of the 
church IB a screen in carved wood, the most wonder- 
ful screen you ever saw, presented as a sign of 
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gratitude to their old church hy the Hanseatic 
merchants. The east end is decorated a wooden 
table, nchly carved, and the reredos is designed by 
the great Christopher himself, no doubt for partial 
expiabon of his sin in making the church ex- 
ternally so hideous. It consists oF a marble panel, 
on which are engraved the Ten Commandments, 
On the left hand stands Aaron in full pontificals, 
as set forth in the Book of Leviticus or that of 
Numbera. On the right hand, m more humble 
guise, stands Moses, facing the people, in his hand 
a rod of gold With this he points to the Com- 
mandmenti, which contain among them the whole 
Rule of Life, The pews are not arranged to face 
the cast, but are gathered round the pulpit in tlie 
north, the most desirable being those nearest tile 
pulpit In the outside pewa, doee to the enst 
end, Bat the watermen's 'prentices. These young 
villains, who were afterwardi doubtless for the most 
part hanged, spent their time dunng the service in 
carving their initials, with rude pictures of shipe, 
houses, and boati, with dates on sloping dealca 
before them There they sbll remain-v-becausc tlie 
pcwi are unchanged — ^with the dates 1720, 1730, 
1740, and so on From father to son they kept up 
tluB sacrilegious pfacbee, hidden in the depths of the 
high pews There is, behind the church, a vestry 
with w^inacobng and more carved Vood, and with 
portraits of bygone rectors, plans of the parish, and 
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Jtottt on the old parish charitiea) which exist no 
longer Through the vestry window one loob out 
upon a little garden It is the churchyard One 
Bcei how the old cloister ran Formerly it was full 
of tombs, and he who paced the cloisber could 
meditate on death Now it is an open and cheerful 
place, all the old tombs cleared away— which is loss, 
not pun-Muid in the month of May it is bright 
with flowers. At first sight it seems as if it was so 
completely hidden away that it could gladden no 
iTian*i eyes. That is not sa In the City Brewery 
there are ceitain windows which overlook this 
giaiden, Those are the windows of the rooms 
where dwells a chief ofliccr — Master Breweri 
Master Taster^ Master Chemut| I know not — 
of the City Brewery, last of the many biewerics 
which once stood along the nver bank. He, almost 
the only lesident of the pansfai can look out, soliiary 
and quiet, of the cool of an evening in early summer, 
and rejoice in the beauty of this little garden 
blossoming, all for his eyes alone, in a desert. 

As one looks about this church the present fades 
away and the past comes bock. I see, once more, 
the Rector, what time George 11 was Kmg, in 
full wig and black gown poring over his learned 
discourse. Below him 8lee{» hia clerk. In the 
Lord Mayor's pew, robed In garments and chain 
of state, sleep my Lord Mayor and the worshipful 
the ShenA | their footmen, all in blue and green 



and goMj are in the aule, the rich merchanti 
of the parish clad in black velvet, with nlk 
stockings, silver buckles to their shoes, riiiHes of the 
nchest and rarest lace at their throats, and neckties 
of the same hanging down before their long silk 
waistcoats, sleep m their pews — it is a sleepy lime 
for the Chur^ Service — beside their wives and 
children The wives are gnmd In hoop, and powdei, 
and painted lace We know what is meant by 
rank m the days of King George II In this 
our parish church we who are or have been wardens 
of our Company, aldermen who have passed the 
chiir, or aldernien who have yet to pass it, know 
what IS due to our position, and we hear ourselves 
accordingly Our infonors — the clerks and the 
sliopkeepers, the servants and the 'prentioes — ^wo 
treaty it is true, with kindlinen^ but with con- 
descension and with authority On those rare 
occuioni when a Peer comes to our avic banciuots 
we show bun that we know what is due to his 
rank. As for our lifo, it is centred in this parish , 
here are our houses, here we live|, heie we carry 
on our busmcsi, and here we die Our poor are 
our servants when they are young and strong and 
they ate our bedesmen when they grow old Do 
not, I entreat you, believe in the fiction that the 
Church n^eetd the poor dunng the last century 
The poor in the City panahes were not neglected j 
the boys were thoroughly taught and conscientloualy 
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flogged, thieves were sent to be h^j^, bad 
characters were turned oul^ the old wire 'main- 
tamed, the lick were looked after, the panah 
organization was complete and the panah chanties 
were many and genenma. Outside the City pis' 
cincta, if you pleaa^ where there were few churches 
and great panahea, always mcieasing in population, 
the poor were neglected , but m the City, never 
But listen, the Rector haa done. He finiahes hii 
aermon With an admirable and appropriate quotation 
m Greek, which I hope the congregation upder- 
atanda j he pronounces the prayer of diamiaal j the 
organ rolla, the clerk wakes up, the Lord Mayor 
and the ShenfK walk foith and get into their 
coaches, the footmen climb up behind, the mer- 
chants and thar famihes go out neact, while all the 
people stand in respect to their mastere and better^ 
and those set in authon^ over them Then come 
out the people themselves, and last of all the 
’prentice boys come dattenng down the aisle, 

X.et us awake. It is Sunday morning again, but 
the merchants are gone. The eighteenth century 
18 gone , the ^urch is empty, the pansh is deserted , 
the streets are silent 

Ne'er uw I, never felt, a Calm 10 deep \ 

The river glidath at hii own iwcec will I 
Dear Ood I the verj houiet leem asleep 
And all that mighty heart is Ijing itill 

[1I90.] 
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'THERE arc Kvend nvemde pariihea cut of Lon- 
don Bridge, not counting the ancient towiu 
of Deptford and Greenwich, which formerly lay 
beyond London, and could not be leckoned ai 
luburba The history of all these panahes, tdl the 
present century, ii the same. Once, south-east and 
west of London, there stretched a broad marsh 
covored with water at every spnng-tide , here and 
there rose nlets overgrown with brambles, the haunt 
of wild fowl inniuncrable Li course of time, the 
aty having grown and stretching out long arms 
along the bank, people began to build a brood and 
strong river-wall to keep out the flooda This nver- 
wsli, which sbll remains^ was gradually extended 
until It reached die mouth of the nvetand ran quite 
round the low coast of Essex To the marshes 
succeeded a vast level, low lying, fertile region 
aUbiding good pasture, en^ent dairy laiins, and 
pidens of fruit find vegetables The only inhabi- 
tants of this district were the farmers and the &nn- 
hands, So things contuiued for a thousand yean, 
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while the ships went up the river with wind and 
tide, and down the river with wind and tide, and were 
moored below the Bndge,and discharged their cargoes 
into Lghters, which landed them on the quays of 
London Por^ between the Tower and the Bridge 
As for the people who did the work of the Port — 
the loading and the unloading — those whom now 
we call the aievedores, coalers, dockers, hghtenuen, 
and watermen, they lived m the narrow lanes and 
crowded courts above and about Thames Street. 

When the trade of Liondon Port mcrcased, these 
courts became more crowded , some of them over- 
flowed, and a colony outside the walls viras estnb- 
lished in St. Eathenne s Precinct beyond the Tower 
Neat to St Katheiine’s lay the fields called by Stow 
* Wappin in the Wosc, or Wash,, where there were 
brokm places m the wall, and the water poured in 
so that It was si much a marsh as when there was 
no dyke at all Then the Commissioners of Sewers 
thoi^C It would be a good plan to encourage people 
to build along the wall, so that they would be per- 
sonally incerated in its preservation Thus arose 
the Hamlet oK Wappm^ which, till bi into the 
eighteenth century, consisted of little more than a 
smgle long street, with a few cross lanes, inhabited 
by sailor folk At this time— toward the end of the 
sixteenth centuiy — began that great and wonderful 
development of London trade which has continued 
without any cessation of growth Gresham bcKon 
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it He taught the citizeiu how to unito for the 
coounon weal , he g(ive them a Boutec , he truit- 
ftrred the foreign trade of Antwerp to the Thames. 
Then the seralce of the river grew apace j wheie 
one bgbter had sufficed there were now wanted 
tenj ‘Wappin in the Woie’ became ciowdod 
Wapping, the long street stretched farther and 
farther along the nver beyond Shad’s Well , be^yond 
Ratcliff Cron where the ‘ red chff ’ came down 
nearly tn the nver bank , beyond the ‘Lime-house , 
b^nd the ‘Poplar Grove. The whole of that 
great city of a million souls, now called East Lon- 
don, consisted, untd the end of the hut century, of 
Whitechapel and Bethnal Green, shU preserving 
something of the old rusticity , of Mile End, Step- 
ney and Bow, end West Ham, hamlets set among 
fields, and marfcet-^irdena^ and of that long iinnge 
of nverstde stmts and houses. In these mial hsmlets 
great merchants had their country-houses ) the place 
was fertile , the air was wholesome , nowhere could 
one see £ner flowers or finer plants > the meichnnt- 
captains — both those at sea and those retired — had 
housei with garden bowers and at Mile End 
Old Town. Captain Cook left hu wife and children 
there when he went Miling round the world } here, 
because ground was cheap and plentiful, were long 
rope-walks and tenter-grounds , here were roadnde 
taverns and gardexu for the thirsty Londonor on a 
summer evenmg, here were pla^ many alms- 
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houaes, (Jotted aboutamong the gardens, where the poor 
old folks lengthened their days in peace and fresh air 
But Riyenude London was a Jar different place , 
here lived none but sailors, watennen, lightermen, 
and all those who had to do with ships and shipping, 
with the wants and the pleasures of the satlors. 
Boatobuildeis had their yards along the Eionk mast- 
maken, sail-makers, rope-moken^ block-makers , 
there were repainng docks dotted about all down 
the nver, each able to hold one ship at a tune, 
like one or two still remaining at Rotherhithe, 
there were ship-building yards of considerable im- 
portance , all these places employed a vast number 
of workmen — carpenters, caulkers, painters^ nggeis, 
carvers of figure-head^ block-maker^ stevedores, 
lighteimen, watermen, victuallers, tavern keepers, 
ahd all the roguery and rtbaudtnt that always 
gather round mertantile Jack ashore. A crowded 
suburb indeed it was, and for the most part with 
no gentlejbik to give the people an example of 
conduct^ temperance, and religion — 'Ot best the 
mastar-niarmen, a decorous people, and the better 
clos of trode^en, to lead the way to church 
And as time went on the better class vanished, until 
the nveiside parishes became abandoned enbrely to 
mercantile Ja^ and to those who live by loading 
and unloading, repainng and building the ships, and 
by showing Jock ashore how fiutat and bat to 
spend his moiuy There weie churches — ^Wap- 
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ping, St, Qcoigc in the £as(^ Shadwcll, and Lime- 
houM — thej ore there to thu daf , but Jade and hit 
fhendi enter not their portals. Moieoveri when 
th^ were bult the Ainctioji of the clergyman wu 
to perform with dignity and reverence the services 
oF the church , if people chose not to come, and the 
law of attendance ct^d not be enforced, ae much 
the worn for them Though Jock kept out of 
church, there was some tebgious life In the place, 
0 n ahown not only by the presence of the church, 
but also by that of the chapel Now, wherever 
there is a chapel it mdicates thought^ independence, 
and a sensible elevation above the reckless, seiueleoi 
rabble. Some kinds of Nonconformity also indicate 
a first step toward education and culture. 

He who now stands on London Bridge and looks 
down the river, will see a large number of steamers 
lying off the quays , there ore barges, river steamers, 
and boats there are great ocean steamers working 
up or down the river , but there is little to give the 
stnuiger even a suspicion of the enormous trade that 
IS corned on at the Port of London. That port is 
now hidden behind the dock g^tei , the trade is 
invoible unlcm one enters the docks and reckons up 
the ships and their tonnage, the warehouses and 
their contents. But a hundr^ years ago thia trade 
WB8 visible to any who chose to look at it^ and the 
ahipa in which the trade was carried on were visible 
as well 
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£elow the Bndge, the nver, for more than a mile, 
pursues a straight course with a uniform breadth 
It then bends m a nortlKessterly direction for a mdh 
or so, when it turns southward, passing Deptford 
and Greenwich Now, a hundr^ yean ago, for 
two miles and more below the bndge, the ships lay 
moored side by side in double lines, with a narrow 
channel between There were no docks , oil the 
loading and the unloading had to be done by means 
of barges and Lghters in the stream One can 
hardly reolioe this vast concourse of boats and barges 
and ships , the thousands of men at work , the 
passage to and fro of the bargee laden to the water's 
edge, or returning empty to the ship's side , the yeo- 
heave-oh I of the nilon hoisting up the casks and bales 
and cases , the shouting, the turmoil, the quarrelbng^ 
the lighting^ the tumult upon the nver, now so 
peaceful But when we t^ of a nvenide parish 
we must remember this great concourse because it 
was the cause of pmctices from which we sufler to 
the present day 

Of these thinp we may be perfectly certain 
Fiist^ that without the presence among a people 
of some higfer life, some nobler standard, than that 
of the sense^ ihis people will sink rapidly and surely 
Nex^ that no class of person^ whether m the better 
oi the woner nuik^ can ever be trusted to be a law 
unto themselves. For which leason we may con- 
tinue to be gmceful to our aiicestors who caused to 
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be wiitten in htge letters of gold, for all ±e world 
to lee once a week, "Thus aArni tu Lord, 
Tliou (halt not steal, ' and the rest the lack of 
which reminder aomedines causes in Nonoonfbrniisc 
circle^ It u whispered, a deplorable separation of 
faith and works. The third maxun, auan], or aelf^ 


evident proposition is, that when people can steal 
without fear of consequences thc^ will steal All 
through the last century, and indeed far into this, 
the only influence brought to bear upon the 
common people was that of authori^ The masto' 
ruled his terranta , he watched over them , when 
thqr were young he had them catechized and taii ghi- 
the lentimenis proper to thar itation , ho also 
flogged them soundly , when they grew up ho gave 
them wages and woik, he made them go to 
church regulariy, be rewarded thpm for indiistiy 
by ftaterual care , he sent them to the almshmue 
when they were old At church the semioni were 
not for the servanta but for the maatera , yet the 
ftnner wen reminded every week of the Ten 
ComiwJments, which were not only written oat 
Urge for oil to see, but were read out^fbr their jii- 
siniction every Sunday morning The decav of 

•uthonty IS one of the dfstinguwhmg ftahirci of tho 
pwent centuiy 

But in Rivenade ^don them were no masien, 
«d rtere wm no authority for the grmt mass of^ 
pwp The sailor ashore had no master i the men 
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who woihed on the lighten and on the ihipB hod 
no muter except for the day , the ignoble horde of 
thoae who supplied the coom pleasures of the sailors 
had no mutera, th^ were not made to do any- 
thing but what they pleased | the church wu not 
ibr them 1 their children were not sent to school \ 
their only niuten were the fear of the gallows, 
constantly before their eyes at Execubon Dock 
and on the shores of the Isle of Dog^ and their 
profound respect ibr the cat o' nine tailsi Th^ 
knew no morality; th^ hod no other restraint} 
they all together slid, ran, fell, leaped, danced, and 
rolled swiftly and easily odown the Fnmroae ^th | 
they fell Into a savagery the like of which hu never 
been known among En^iab-folk since the days of 
their convenion to the Christian fiuth It is only 
\ij searching and poking among unknown pamphleta 
and forgotten hooka that one iinda out the actual 
depths of the English savagery of the hut century 
And It IB not too much to say that for drunkenness, 
brutality, and ignorance, the Englishman of the 
baser kind touched about the lowest depth ever 
reached by ayllieed man during the last century 
What he wu in Riverside London hu been dia- 
closed by Colquhoun, the Police Magistrate. Here 
he wu not only a drunkard, a brawler, a torturer 
of dumb beuti, a wile-beater, a profligate — ^he wu 
also, with his fellows, engaged every day, and all 
day long^ In a vast ayatematic organized deprcda- 

8 
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tion The people of the riverside were ^ to » 
niw, nver pinites . by d«*y end by night they stole 
from the aUpa. Thoie were often m mnny hs a 
thoumnd vc»d8 Ijing m the nver, thae were 
mwiT hundreda of boat*, barges, and lightera en- 
gaged upon their cargoes Th^ practised their 
robbenes in a thouaand ingenious ways , they weighed 
the anchors and atolo them , they cut adrift Jiglitcra 
when duy were loaded, and when they liad flouted 
down the nver they pillaged what they could carry 
and left the rat to sink or swim \ they waited till 
night fuid then rowed off* to holfdaden lighten niul 
helped themselves, Somebmes they went on bonrd 
the ihipa as stevedores and toned boles overboard to 
a conlideratE m a boat below , or they Wore coopot 
who earned under their aprons begs which they filled 
with sugar friun the casks j or they took with them 
bladdera /or steabng the rum Some waded about 
in the mud at low tide to catch anything that was 
thrown to them from the ihipt. Some obtained 
(ulnijision to the ship ns mbcatchen, and in that 
capaaty were able to carry aw^ plunder previously 
concealed by their friends , aomc^ calM scuffis- 
kunttiSy stood on the quays rs porten^ canyuig baga 
under their long white aprons in which to hide 
whatever they could pilfer It was ettimAted that^ 
taking one year with another, the depredations from 
thfl shipping lb tfao Port of London Amounted to 
nciriy a quarter of a million sterling every yenr 
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All this WAS earned on by the rivemde people 
Butj to make robbery niccessAi], there must be 
accomplice!, necavin^house^ lences, a way to dis- 
poie of the goods. In this case the ^thieves bad as 
their accomplices the whole of the population of the 
quarter where they lived All the public-houBes 
were secret maikets attended by grocers and other 
tradennen where the booty was sold by auction, 
and, to escape detection, fictitious bills and accounts 
were given and received The thieves were known 
among themselves by liini^ name^ wJiich nt once 
indicated the speaal line of each and showed the 
populanty of the calling, th^ were bold pirate^ 
night plunderers, light horsemen, heavy horsemen, 
tmid-Iarlcs, game lightermen, scuffle-hunterB and 
gangsmen Their thefts erubled tliem to live in the 
coarse profusion of meat and dnnk, which was all 
th^ wanted , yet th^ were always poor because 
their plunder was knocked down for so little j 
they saved nothing , and they were always egged 
on to n ow robberies by the men who sold them 
drinks, by the women who took their money fiom 
them, and by,tbe honest merdiants who attended the 
secret markets, 

I dwell upon the past because the present is Its 
natural legaqr When you read of the efforts now 
being msde to raise the living^ or at least to prevent 
them from sinking any lower, remembei thM they 
are what the dead made them Wo inherit more 

8—2 
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than the wealth of our ancestors, we inhent the 
consequences of their misdeeds. It is a most ex- 
pensive thing to sufier the people to drop and sink , 
It 18 a sad burden which we lay upon posterity if we 
do not continually spend our utmost in lifting them 
up. Why, we have been the best part of two 
thousand years in recovering the civilizabon which 
fell to pieces when the Roman Empire decayed 
We have net been fif^ years in dragging up tlie 
very poor whom wc ne^ected and left to them- 
selves, the gallows, the ca^ and the press-gang only 
a hundred yean ago And how slow, how slow 
and sometimes hopeless, is the work I 

The establishment of rivci police and the con- 
struction of docks have cleared the river of all this 
gentry Ships now enter the docks j theio diK 
chaige snd receive ( the labourers can cany away 
nothing through the dock-gates. No apron allows 
a bag to be hidden , policemen stand at the gates 
to search the men) the old game is gone — ^what 
u left Is a surviving spint of lawlessness , the hold- 
ing together , the hand-to-mouth life j the love of 
dnnk as the chief attainable pleasure.) the absence 
of conscience and responsibility , mid the old 
brutality 

What the nveiside then was may be learned by 
a small piece of Rotherhithe m which the old 
things still Lnger Small repairing- docks, each 
capble of holding one vessel, are dotted along tlio 
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BfcmC , to each are its great dock-gates^ keeping out 
the high tidC| and the quays and the shops and the 
careteker^B lodge , the ship lies in the dock shored 
up by tiniben on cither side, and the workmen are 
hammering, caulking, painting, and scraping the 
wooden hull her bowsprit and her figurehead stick 
out over the street Between the docks are small 
two-storied houses, half of them little shops trying 
to sell something \ the public-house is frequent, but 
the ^ Humours ’ of Ratcliff Highway are absent , 
mercantile Jack at Rotherhithe ia mostly Norwegian 
and has morals of his own. Such, however, as this 
little village of Rotherhithe ib, bo were ^ Wappin in 
the Wose,* Shadwelli Ratdifi^ and the ^Lune- 
house’ a hundred years ago, with the addition of 
street fighting and brawling all day long } the per- 
petual adoration of mm , quarrels over Btolen goods , 
quarrels over drunken drabs , quarrels over ali-fbars | 
the scraping of fiddles from every public-house, the 
noise of Binging, feasting, and dancing, and a jiever^ 
ending, BtiU- beginning debauch, all hushed and 
quiet — as birds cower in the hedge at sight of 
the kestrel— ^hen the press-gang swept down the 
narrow street! and earned off the lada, unwilling to 
leave the girla ahd the grog, and put them aboard 
His Majesty's tender to meet what fate might 
bring 

The construction of the great docks has com- 
pletely changed this quarter The Precinct of 
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St. Katherine’s by the Tower has almost entirely 
disappeared, being covered by St. Katherine’s 
Dock ; the London Dock has reduced Wapping 
to a strip covered with warehouses. But the 
church remains, so frankly proclaiming itself of 
the eighteenth century, with its great churchyard. 
The new Dock Basin, Limehouse Basin, and the 
West India Docks, have sliced huge cantles out of 
Shadwell, Limehouse, and Poplar ; the little private 
docks and boat-building yards have disappeared ; 
here and there the dock remains, with its river 
gates gone, an ancient barge reposing in its black 
mud ; here and there may be found a great build- 
ing which was formerly a warehouse when ship- 
building was still carried on. That branch of 
industry was abandoned after 1868, when the 
shipwrights struck. Their action transferred the 
ship-building of the country to the Clyde, and 
threw out of work thousands of men who had 
been earning large wages in the yards. Before 
this unlucky event Riverside London had been 
rough and squalid, but there were in it plenty 
of people earning good wages — skilled artisans, good 
craftsmen. Since then it has been next door to 
starving. The effect of the shipwrights’ strike 
may be illustrated in the history of one couple. 

The man, of Irish parentage, though bom in' 
Stepney, was a painter or decorator of the salqons 
and cabins of the ships. He was a highly-skilled 
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workman of taste and dexterity ; he could not only 
paint but he could carve ; he made about three 
pounds a week and lived in comfort. The wife, 
a decent Yorkshire woman whose manners were 
very much above those of the riverside folk, was 
a few years older than her husband. They had 
no children. During the y^rs of fatness they 
saved nothing ; the husband was not a drunkard, 
but, like most workmen, he liked to cut a figure 
and to make a show. So he saved little or nothing. 
When the yard was finally closed he had to cadge 
about for work. Fifteen years later he was found 
in a single room of the meanest tenement-house ; 
his furniture was reduced to a bed, a table, and a 
chair ; all that they had was a little tea and no 
money — no money at all. He was weak and ill 
with trudging about in search of work ; he was 
lying exhausted on ■ the bed while his wife sat 
crouched over the little bit of fire. This was how 
they had lived for fifteen years — the whole time on 
the verge of starvation. Well, they were taken 
away ; they were persuaded to leave their quarters 
and to try another place, where odd jobs were found 
for the man, and where the woman made friends in 
private families, for whom she did a little sewing. 
But it was too late for the man ; his privations 
had destroyed his sleight of hand, though he knew 
it not ; the fine workman was gone. He took 
pairiters’ paralysis, and very often when work was 
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ofiered hu hand would drop before he could begin 
It { then the long jesat of tramping about had 
nude him rcttlen , iiW time to tune he was fain 
to borrow a few ahiUings and to go on the tramp 
again, pretending that he was m search of work ( 
he would stay aw^ for a fortnight, marching about 
firom place to plai^ heartOy enjoying the change 
and the social evening at the public^ouses whore he 
put up. For, thou^ no drunkard, he loved to fit 
in a warm bar and to talk over the splendours of the 
past Then he died No one^ now looking at the 
neat old lady ui the clean white cap and apron who 
nts all day in the nutseiy crooning over her work, 
would believe that she has gone through this ordeal 
by fomin^ and served her fifteen yean term pf 
Btarvabon for the sms of others. 

The Psnsh of St. James's, RatcliS^ is the leut 
known of Rivenide London There is nothing 
about this pansb in the Guide-books , nobody goes 
to see it. Why should th^f There is nothing 
to see Yet it a not without its romantic touches. 
Once there was here a cross — the Ratctiff Cram — 
but nobody knows what it wa^ when it was 
erected, why it was erected, or when it was pulled 
down The oldest inhabitant now at Ratcliff 
rememben that theie was a cross here — the name 
survived untd the other day, attached to a little 
ibeet, but that is now gone It is mentioned in 
Dryden And on the Queen’s Accession, in >037* 
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flhc WAS prockimedl, among other places, at Ratcliff 
Cross— but why, no one knows. Once the Shi^ 
wnghti^ Company had their hall here 1 It stood 
among gardens where the scent of the gillyflower 
and the stock mingled with the scent oF the tar 
from the neigfabonnng rope-yard and boat-hailding 
yard In the old days, many were the feasts which 
the jolly shipwrights held m their hall after service 
at St Dunstan'sf Stepney The hall is now pulled 
down, and the Company, which is one of the 
snullest, worth an income of less than a thousand, 
has never budt another Then there are the Rat- 
clifFStaliv-iather dirty and dilapidated to look at, 
but, at half-tide, afibrding the best view one can get 
anywhere of Che Fool and Che diipping In the 
go^ old days of the scuffle -hunten and the 
heavy horsemen, the view of the thousand shipe 
moored in. their long lines with the narrow passage 
between was splendid. History has deigned to 
speak of Ratcliff Stairs. Twas by theae steps that 
the gallant Willoughby embarked for his Altai 
voyage , with flagp flying and the discharge of guna 
he sailed past Greenwich, hoping that the King 
would come forth to see him pass. Alas I the 
young King lay a-dying and Willoughby hlmaelF 
was sailing off to meet hia death 
The parish contains four good houses, all or 
which, I believe, are marked in Roque’s map 
of 1745 
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One of these is now the vicanige of the new 
church. It 18 a large, solid, and substantial house^ 
built earl/ in the last oentuiy, when as /et the 
light hoTsemen and lumpen were no nearer than 
Wapping The walls of the dining-room arc 
pained with Italian landscapes^ to which belongs 
a romance. The paintings were executed b/ a 
young Italian artist. For the sake of convenience 
he was allowed by the merchant who then lived 
here, and employed him, to stay m the house. 
Now the merchant had a daughter, and she waa fair 
The artist was a goodly youth, and inflammable , 
as the poet nys, their ^es met | presently, as the 
poet goes on, their lips met, then the merchant 
found out what was going on, and ordered tho 
young man, with good old Britiah detenninatioii, 
out of the house The young man retired to his 
rtwm, piesumably to pack up his things. But he 
did not go out of the house , instead of that, he 
hanged himself m his room His ghost^ notumUy, 
continued to remaui in the houK, and has been seen 
by many Why he has not long ago joined the 
ghost of the young lady is not clefl^ unless that^ 
like many ghosts^ his chief pleasure is in keeping as 
miserable as he possibly can 
The second large house of the parish is Rp< 
parently of the same dat^ but the brand garden 
in which It formerly stood has been built oyer with 
mean tenement-houses. Nothing ii known about 
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It , at present certain Roman Catholic sisten live ui 
It, and carry on some kind of work. 

The third great house is one of the few surviving 
specimens of the merchant’s warehouse and resi- 
dence m one It is now an old and tumbledown 
place* Its ancient history I know not What nch 
and costly bales were hoisted into this warehouse , 
what goo^ lay here waiting to be earned down die 
Stairs, and so on board ship m the Pool , what 
fortunes were made and lost here one knows not 
Its ancient history Is gone and lost, but it has a 
modern history Here a certain man began, in 
a small way, a work which baa grown to be great , 
here he spent and was spent , here he gave his life 
for the work, which was for the children of the 
poor He was a young physician , he saw in this 
squalid and crowd^ neighbourhood the hves of the 
children needlessly sacrificed by the thousand for the 
want of R hospiC^ , to be taku ill in the wretched 
room where the whole femily lived was to die , the 
nearest hospital was two miles away The young 
physiaon had but slender means, but he had a stout 
heart. He fo^d this house empty, its rent a song. 
He took it^ put m half a dozen bedi^ constituted 
himselF the physician and his wife the nurse, and 
opened the Children’s Hospital Very soon the 
rooms became wards ^ the wards became crowded 
With children ) the one nurse was multiplied by 
twenty , the one physician by six Very soon, Coo, 
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the phynaan lay upon hi> ^oith-bedj killed by the 
wk But the Chfldreii’B Hoapital waa founded, 
and now it sduidsi not for q 6^ a stately building 
with one of Its warda— the Hcckfbrd Ward — ^nained 
after the phyncian who ga^e his own life to save the 
cliildren When the house ceased to be a hoepitel 
It was taken by a Mr Dawson^ who was the first to 
start here a dub for the very rough lads He, too, 
his hfe for the cause, for the illness which killed 
him was due to oy er wo A arid neglect. Devotion 
and death are therefore sssocrated with this old house 

The fourth large house is now degraded to a 
common lodging-house. But it has still its fine old 
staircase. 

The Parish of Sl James’s, Ratcliff, consist! of an 
Irregular patch of ground haying the nver on the 
south, and the ComnierciB] Road, one of the great 
artones of Lohdon, on the north ItcoJitains about 
seren thousand people^ of whom some three thoiiaand 
are Insh Catholics. It includes a number of small, 
mean, and squalid streets, there is not anywheio 
in the great city a collection of streets smdler oi 
meaner The people live in tenemeAt-houses, vciy 
often one family for eyeiyroom — in one street, for 
instance, of fifty houses there are one hundred and 
thirty femihes. The men are nearly all dock- 
labourers— the descendants of the scuffle-hunters, 
whose tradibons still suryiyc, perhaps in an un- 
conquerable hatred of government The women 
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and girb are shirt-makcii^ ttuloreasct, jam-makcia, 
biBCuit-makera, match-nudcers, and rope-rnaken. 

In diis pariah the only gentlefolk ora the cleigy 
and the Indict working m the pariah for the Church , 
there arc no aubatantml ahoplcMpcra, no piivatc rcsi- 
denti, no lawyer, no doctor, no profesaionnl people 
of any kind , there oie thirty-tix publlD>hou 8 cs, or 
one to every bundled adults, so that if each aponds 
on an average only two ahillinga a week, the mokly 
bkinp of each are ten itoundai Till lately there 
weie forty-eix, but ten have been luppreased j there 
are no placet of public entertainment, there are no 
booka, there are liardly any papers except aomo of 
thoK Iriah papers whooc continued sulfcmncc gives 
the He to their own everlasting charges of English 
tymimy Most significant of all, there nro no Dm- 
sentiiig chapels, with one remarkable exception 
Fifbwn chapels in the three parishes of Ratclifl^ 
Shfldwell, and St George’s have been closed duiing 
the last twenty years. Docs this mean coiivcmloii 
to the AngHcan Church f Not exactly j it mums, 
first, that the iwoplc have become too poor to mnin- 
tain a chapcl^and next, that they havo become too 
poor to think of religion So long as an English- 
man’s head Is above the grindhig mibcry, he cxli- 
cises, os he should, n freo and Independent choice of 
creeds, thereby vindicating and asserting Ins liberties. 
Here there is no cliapel, tlierofbra no one thinks { 
they he like sheep 1 of death and Its posalblUtIcs no 
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one heeds , they live froin day to day ) when they 
are young they believe they will be alwi^ younj; , 
when th^ are old, so lir as they know, they hare 
been always old 

The people being such as they are^-^ poor, so 
hopeless, so ignorant — what is done for then? 
How are they helped upward ? How are they 
dnven, pushed, shored, pulled, to prevent them from 
sinking still lower ? For th^ are not at the lowest 
depths, they are not cdmin^ up to their lights 
they are honest } that pObr fellow who stands with 
hiB hands ready— all he has got in the wide world — 
only hu hands — no trade, no crafty no dnU — ^will 
give you a good day’s work if you engage him , he 
will not steal thinp , he will dnnk more than he 
should with Che money you give him , he wJl knock 
hiB wife down if the angen him , but he is not a 
criminal That step has yet to be taken he will 
not lake it , but his children may, and unle& th^ 
are prevented they certainly will For the London- 
born child very soon learns the meaning of the 
Way and the Fnmrose Path We have to do with 
the people ignorant, drunken, helpless^ alwaya at the 
point of destitution, their whole thoughts as much 
concentrated upon the difiSculty of the daily bread 
as ever were those of their ancestor who roamed 
about the Middlesex Forest and hunted the bear 
with a club^ and shot the wild goose with a flint- 
headed arrow 
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First there Is the Church work , that u to my, 
the various agencies and machinery directed by the 
Vicar It may be new to some readers, especially 
to Americans, to learn how much oF the timo 
and thoughts of oui Anglican bene/iced clogymeii 
are wanted Ibr things not directly religloua The 
church, a plain and unpictending cdiUcc, built in 
the year 1838, is served by tho Vicar and two 
curates. There arc dally services, and on Sundays 
an early celebration The avenge attendance at 
the Sunday morning mid-day service is about one 
hundred , 111 the evoning it is generally double that 
number They ore all adults. For the children 
another tervico is held in the Mission Room The 
average attendance at the Sunday-Schools and Riblo- 
classes Is about three hundred and fifty, and would 
be more IF the Vicar had a largor ita^oF toacliLra, 
oF whom, liowover, thoro are forty-two Tho whole 
number oF men and women ongaged In orgaulzcd 
work connected with the Church is about one 
hundred and twanty-six. Some of them mo ladles 
From the other ond oF London, but most belong to 
tho parish Itself] in tho choir, ibr instance, are found 
a buber, n postman, a cftrctnkei, and ono or two 
small shopkeepers^ all living In the pansb. When 
wo remember that Ratcliff Is not wluit Is called a 
*show parish, that the iicwspiiporB never talk about 
It, and tliat ricli pcopde nover hoar oF It, this Indicates 
a voiy coiisidcrablo lupport to Chinch work 
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In addition to the cliurcli proper there n the 
'Miinoji Chapel,* where other services are held 
One day m the week there u a sale of clotlies at 
veiy low prices. They are sold rather than given, 
became if the women have paid a iew pence for 
them they are less willing to pawn them than if 
they had received them far nothiog Li the Mission 
Chapel are held classes for young girls and services 
for dildren 


The churchyard, like so many of the London 
churchyards^ has bm converted into a recrentioii 
ground, where there are trees and flower-beds^ and 
benches for dd and young 
Outside the Church, but yet connected witli 
ii^ there ii^ flnti the Girls' Club The girls of 
Hatchff are all workuig-girls , as might be CKpcctctl, 
a rough and wild company, as untrained as colt% 
yet open to kuidly and considerate treatment Thoir 
firtt yeammg u ftr finery | give them a high hat 
with a flanng ostnch ftather, a pluah Jackeli W'd a 
fnnge, and th^ are happy There are serene- 
five of these girli , theyuse their club every evening; 
and th^ Jiave vanoiu clasaes, though It cannot be 
«id that they are deuroui of learning anything 
Nsedlwork, especially, they dislike, they dancl 
«n& have musical drill, and rad a little Five 
Wies who wotk Ibr the church and for tho dub 
^ r du^house, and other ladies come to lend 
nustance, WJion we consider what tho homes and 
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the companions of these girls pi^ what kind of men 
win be their inubonds^ juid that they are to become 
motheiB of the next generation, it seems os if one 
could not poBibly attempt a more useful nchieve^ 
ment than their civilization Above oil, this club 
itondi in the way of the greatest curse of East 
London — the boy and girl mamoge. For the elder 
women there are Mothers’ MeetingSi at which two 
hundred sttcxid every week , and theio me branches 
of the Societies for Nursing and Helping Married 
Women For general purposes there is a Fknali 
Sick and Distieii Fund , a fund for giving dinners 
to poor children , there is a frequent diatnbution of 
fruity vagctables^ and Rower% sent up by people from 
the country And for thie children there is a hrge 
loom which th^ con use as n play-room from four 
o clock till half-past seven Here they arc at least 
warm , were it not for this room they would have 
to run about the cold streets , here they have gjOinos 
and pictures and toys In connection with the work 
far the girlsi help is given by the Metropolitan 
Association far Sefriending Young Servants, which 
takes charge o^A good many of the girls^ 

For the men there la one of the institutions called 
a Tee-To-Tiim Club, which has a grand cofiS open 
to everybody all day long , the memben manage 
the chib themselves , tliey have a concert bnce a 
week, a dramatic performance once a week, a 
gymnastic display once a week, on Sunday they 

9 
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hire t lecture or an addresi^ with a diecusuon aftei 
It j and thcf have emaller chibs attached for foot- 
ftafi, encket, rawing^ and swimming 
For the younger lads there is anothei dub, of one 
hundred and uxty membeie , th^ also have their 
gyniiiasiuinj their football, cricket, and swimining 
clubi their for carpentry, wood-carving, 

singings and shorthand , their savings’ bonk, their 
lick dub, and thar hbraiy 

Only the better claai of lads belong to thia dub. 
But there i( a tower ret, those who lounge about 
the itiveti at nighty and take to gambling and 
betting For these boyi the children's |)lay-room 
IS ppened m the evening | here th^ read, talk, box, 
and play bagatelle, draughts, and dominoes ThosL 
tads ire u rough oa can be found, yet on the whole 
they give veiy htde trouble 
Another important uiBbtubon u the Country 
Hdiday \ this la accomjdished by saving It 
mean^ while it laab^ an expenditure of five shillings 
a week , sometimes the lads are taken to the ly-w iHn 
and live m a bam j sonicbmes the girls are sent to 
a village and placed about in cott^ca A great 
number of the girla and lads go off every year 
a^hopping m Kent 

Add to these the tempemnee societies, nnd wo 
seem to complete the organised woik of the Church 
It must, however, be remembered that this work Is 
not confined to those who attend tlie services or are 
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Anglican m name. The clei|;y and the ladies who 
help them go about the whole parish fram house to 
bouse , they know nil the people in every house, to 
whatever creed they belong | their visits are looked 
for as a kind of ngbt f th^ are not Lisultcd oven 
by the roughs t they are trusted by all | ns they 
go along the streets Che children run after them niid 
hang upon their dress , if a strange mnn is wnlkJng^ 
with one of these ladies^ they catch at his hands and 
pull at hiB coat-tails — ^we judge of a msn, you see, 
by hiB companions. All this nuchinery icoma 
costly It IS, of course, fnr beyond the slender 
resources of the parish It demand^ however, no 
more than ,^850 » year, of which ;^ 3 io is fouii^ by 
difierent societies and the sum of ^^540 hns to bo 
raised somehow 

There are, it has been stated, no more than seven 
thousand people in this parish, of whom nearly half 
belong to the Church of Rome. It would theroforo 
slmost seem ss If every man, woman, and child in 
the place must be brought under the influence of all 
this work. In a seiue all the people do fed the 
influence of the Church, whether tliey nre Anglicans 
or not The parish systom, ns you have seen, pro- 
vides everything j for the men, clubs , for the 
women, nursing in stckncsi^ friendly coun^ always^ 
help in trouble j the girls sre brought together and 
kept out of mischief and encouraged m selF-rcspect 
by ladies who understand what tliey want and how 

9—9 
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thcf look It things , the grown lads are taken from 
the itrecD, and, with the younger boy^ are taught 
irtt and cnfta, and are tinned in manly exercues 
ju»t as if they were boyi of Eton and Harrow 
The Church scrricee, which used to be ercrythmg, 
are now only a part of (he pariah work. The 
clergy are at once servants of the altar, preachera, 
teadieia, almoner^ leadeia in all kinds of societies 
and clubs, and providen of amusementa and reciea* 
tion The people look on, hold out their hands, 
receive, at first indifierently — but presently, one by 
one^ awaken to a new sense. As they receive they 
cannot choose but to discover that these ladles have 
givfen up their luxunous homes and the life of esse 
in order to work among them They also discover 
that diese young gentlemen who 'run the clubs, 
teach the boys gymnastics, boxuig drawing carving, 
and the rest, g;ive up fer this all their evenings — the 
Aower of the day in the flower of life. What fer f 
What do they get fer it 1 Not in this parish only, 
but in every pariah the same kind of thing goa on 
and spreads daily This — observe-^is the last step 
but tut of charity For the progress af chanty is u 
fellows Fini^ there is the pi^ul dole to the beggar , 
then the bequest to monk and monssteiy , then the 
feunduig of the almshouse and the parisli chanty , 
then the Esiter and the Christmas ofienngs , then 
the gift to the almoner | then tlie cheque to n 
society ( next — latest and beat — personal service 
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lunong the poor Thii u both flower and fhiit of 
charity One thing only remains. And before 
long this thing also shall come to pass u well 
Those who live in the dens and witness these 
things done duly must be stocks and stona if th^ 
were not moved by them. They are not stocks 
and stones, they are actually) though slowly, moved 
by them j the old hatred of the Church — ^you may 
^d It expressed m the working man’s papers of flfiy 
years ago — is dying out rapidly in our great towns , 
the brawling is better , even the drinking is 
diminishing And there is another — perhaps an 
unexpected — result Not only ore the poor turning 

to the Church which befriends them, the Church 
which they used to deride, but the clergy are turning 
to the poor , there are many for whom the condition 
of the people is above all other earthly conndcrHr 
tionf. If that great conflict — long predicted — of 
capital and labour ever takes place, it is safe to 
prophe^ that the Church will not doert the poor 
Apart from the Church what machinery ii at 
work? Firstj because there are so many Coolies 
in the ploce^ ene must think of them It ii^ how- 
ever, difficult to ascertain the Cmhohc agencies at 
work among these people. The people are told 
that they must go to mass | Roman Catholic sisters 
give dinners to children , there is the Roman League 
of the Cross — a temperance association , I think 
that the Catholics are in great measure left to the 
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chintlei of the Ang}icini| so long as these do nol 
Cry to cenreit die Romuis. 

The SolvBbon Army people attempt nothing — 
absolutely nothmg ui this parish There are at 
present neither Baptist, nor Wesleyan, nor In 
dependent chapels in the platt. A few years ago, 
on the appearance of the book colled the * Bitter 
Cry of Outcast London,’ an attempt wSs made by 
the Isst-nomed body j th^ found an old chapd 
belonging to the Congrcgstionalists, with an endow- 
ment of £So a year, which they turned into a 
mission hall, and earned on with spirit for two 
years mission work in the place , they soon obtained 
large fondly which they seem to have lavished with 
more zeal than diicrstion. Presently their mon^ 
was all gone and th^ could get no mote , then the 
chapel was turned into a rught-shelter Next it 
was burned to the ground It is now rebuilt and 
Is again a night-ahelter There Is, however, an 
histone monument in the pansh with which remains 
a survival of former activi^ It is a Quaker meeting- 
house which dates back to 1667 It stands within 
Its walls, quiet and decorous , there are the chapel, 
the ante«room, and the bnnal-ground The con- 
gregation still meet^ reduced to fifty , they still hold 
their Sunday-school, and not for off* one of the 
fiatenuty carries on a Ctdchc which hikes care of 
seventy or eighty babies, and is blessed every day by 
as many mothers 
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Considering sll these sgenaes — how they sie at 
work day after day, nerer resting, never ceasing 
never relaxing thar hold, always compelhng the 
people mote and more within the cir^ of their 
influence, how they incline the hearts of the 
children to better thmgs and show them how to 
vm these better things — one wonders that the 
Ithole parish is not already clad in white robes and 
Bitting with harp and crown On the other hand, 
walking down London Street, Ratclifl; looking at 
the ibul houses, hearmg the foul language, seeing 
the poor women with black eyes^ watching the 
multitudinous children in the mu^ one wonden 
whether even these agencies are enough to stem the 
tide and to prevent this mass of people from fsll- 
irtg lower and lower abll into the hell of savagery 
This pansh la one of the poorest in London , it la 
one of the least known , it la one of the least visited 
Explorers of sluma aeldom come here , it is not 
kshionably miaenble. Yet all these fine things are 
done here, and as in this pansh so in every other 
It It contmuaUy stated ss a mere commonplace — 
one may sea the thing advanced everywhere, ui 
‘thoughtful’ papers, in leading articles — that the 
Church of Rome alone can produce its self- 
aaenfiang martyrs, its lives of pure devotion Then 
what of these parish -workers of the Church of 
England f What of that young physician who 
worked himself to death for the children? What 
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of tho jroung mciH-not one here and there but m 
dozein— who giro up all that young men mortly 
love for the sake of laborious nights among rough 
and rude ladsf What of the gentlewomen who 
pass long yeart— give up their youth, their beauty/ 
and their strength— among girla and women whoso 
language is at hnt like a blow to them p What of 


hard-worked to read or study, dropped out of all the 
old scholarly ardei ? Nay, my brothers, we cannot 
allow Co the Church of all the unseliuh meni 
and women Father Damien is one of us as wclL 
I have met him — know him by sight— lie Iivcl 
and has long lived, in Riyeisido London i 


the chagy themselves^ always all day lonft living ft 
the midst of the very poor— hardly paid, alwaM 
giving out of their poverty, (bigotten In th«ir 
obscunty, far from any chance of promotioit too 


[1*91] 



ST KATHERINES BY THE TOWER 


the 30th (by of October, in the year of grace 
one thoiuuid eight hundred uid twenty Eve, 
there me gathered together a congregation to anst 
at the mournfiillest lervice ever heard in any church 
The pbee wat the Preanct of St Kathenne 1, the 
church was that known as St Katherine s by the 
Tower— the most ancient and venerable chui^ in 
the whole of East London — a city which now has 
but two ajiaent churches left, those of Bow and 
of Stepney, without counting the old tower of 
Hackney I 

Suppose It wu advertised that the last and the 
ftirewell service, before the demolition of the Abbey, 
would be held at Westminster on a certain day , 
that after the service the old church would be 
puUcd down j that some of the monuments would 
be removed, the rest destroyed ] thst the bones of 
tile illustnoui dead would be carted away and 
scattered, and that the aite would be occupied by 
waiehousei used for commercial purposes. One can 
picture the ftuitic rage and despair with which 
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the news would eveiywhere be received, one cjui 
imagine the itimng of the henrts of all those who 
in every part of the world Inherit the Anglo-Saxon 
speech , one can hear the sobbing and the wnilmg 
which accompany the last nnthem, the last sermon, 
Che last prayer 

St. Katherines by the Towei was the Abbey of 
East London poor and small, certainly, compared 
With the Cathedral churdi of the City and the Abbey 
of the West ) but stately and ancient ) endowed by 
half a dozen Sovereigns , consecrated by the memoiy 
of seven hundred year% filled with the monuments 
of great men and sm^l men buried within her 
walls, standing in her own Precinct j with her own 
Courts, Splntual and Temporal j With her own 
judga and officers } surnmnded by the claiutral 
buildings bdonging to Master, Brothron, Sisters^ 
and BedeSwomen The churdi and the hospital 
had long survived the intentions of the founderai 
3ret as th^ stood, so ntunted, 10 ancient, so vener- 
able, amid a dense population of rough sailors and 
sailor IbU:^ with such onomioiia possibilities for good 
and useful work, sacred and scai]Rr,fOiie 11 lost in 
wonder that the consent of Parliament, oven for 
purposes of gam, could be obtained for their destruc- 
tion Yet St Kathenno’s was destroyed When 
the voice of the preacher died away, the dcstroyeia 
began their work. They pulled down tJic churdi j 
tb^ hocked up the monumojit^ and dug up the 
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bones , they destroyed the Master’s house, and cut 
down the trees in his quiet orchard they pulled 
down the Brothers’ houses round the little ancient 
square , they pulled down the row of Sisters’ houses 
and theBedeswomen’s houses j they swept the people 
out of the Precincq and destroyed the streets, they 
pulled down the Courts, Spiritual and Tempor^ 
and opened the doors of the pnson, tliey grubbed 
up the burying ground, aqd with the bones and the 
dust of the dead, and the rubbish of the foundations, 
they filled up the old reservoir of the Chelsea water- 
works, and enabled Mr Cubitt to build Eccleston 
Square. When all was gone they let the water 
into the big hole they had mad^ and called it 
St Katherine’s DocL All this done, they became 
aware of certain pnckmgi of conscience. They 
had utterly demolished and swept away and de- 
stroyed a thing which could never be replaced , they 
were foui to do something to appease those pnckingp. 
They therefore stuck up a new chapel, which the 
architect called Gothic, with six neat houses in two 
rows^ and a largei house with a garden m Regent’s 
Park, and tbu they caUed St Katherine’s. ' Sirs,’ 
they said, ‘ it is not true that we have destroyed that 
ancient foundation at all , we have only removed it 
to another place. Behold your St Katherine’s I’ 
Of course it is nothing of the kind It is not 
St Katherine's, It is a sham, a house of Shams 
and Shadows 
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Thus was St ICsthAvie*s dcstn^d j not for the 
needs of the Cit^, becsnsr it is not clear that the 
new docb were wanted, or that theie was no other 
place for them , but m sheer inability Co understand 
what the place meant as to Che paal^ and what it 
might be made to do in the foture The story of 
the Hospital has been often told partly, as by 
Ducarel and by Lysons, for the hutoncal inteiest, 
partly, as by Mr Suncox Lea, m pratett against the 
present use of its revenues. It is with the latter 
object though 1 disagree alti^ther with Mr Lea’s 
conchisiona, that I ask leave to tdl the stoiy once 
more, The story will hare to be cold, perhaps, 
agaui and ogam, until people can be made to under- 
stand the useleasneas and the waste and the foolisll- 
nen of the present estahlishinent in the Pait, whicll 
has aaumed and bears Che style and tide of St 
Katherine’s Hospital by the Tower 
The begijuiing of the Hospital dates seven 
hundred and forty yearn back, when Matilda, 
Stephen’s Queen, founded it for the purpose of 
having maiRS uid for the repose of her two chil- 
dren, Baldwin and Mablda, She ordsfcd that the 
Hospital should consisC of a Master, Brothers, 
Sucen, and certain poor persons— probably the same 
IS u the later foundahoo She appointed the Prior 
and Canons of Holy Trinity to have perpetual 
custody of the HoqiiCal, and she reterved to herself 
and all succeeding Queens of Engisnd the notnlna- 
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tion oF the Her grant was approved bj 

the King, the Archbishop oF Canterbury, and the 
Pope. Shortly afterwards William of Ypres be- 
stowed the land oF Edredeshede, afterwards called 
Queenhythe, on the Pnory oF Holy Trinity, 
subject to an annual payment oF £20 to the 
Hotpital of Katherine's by the Tower 

This waa the original foundation It was not 
a Charity , it was a Religious House with a definite 
duty — to pray for the souls of two children, It had 
no other chan table objects than belong to any 
religious foundation — wiz^ the giving of alms to 
the poor, nor was it intended as a church for the 
people in those days there were no people outside 
the Tower, nve the inhabitants of a few scattered 
cottages along the nver Wall, and the jhnnhouset 
of Steban Heath It was simply founded for the 
benefit oF two little pnnees' souls. One refhuni 
from ashng what Was done for the little paupers' 
souls in those days. 

The Prior and Canons of Holy Tnnity without 
Aldgate continued to eiercise some authonty over 
the Hospital but apparently — the subject only 
interests the ecclesiastical historian — agiurnt the 
protests and grumbling of the St. Katherme'i 
Society It was^ however, fomully handed over 
to them, a hundred and forty years later, by Henry 
the Third After his death, Queen Eleanor, for 
some reason, now dimly mtelligible, wanted to get 
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the Hospital into her own hands. The Bishop of 
London took it awa^ from the Pnory and tnuu- 
ferred it to her Then, pcrh^ with the view 
of preventing any subsequent claim by the Pnory, 
she declared the Hospital dissolved 

Here ends the first chapter in the history of the 
Hospital The foundation for the souls of the two 
princes exuted no longer — the children, no doubt, 
having been long since sung out of Purgatory 
Queen Eleanor, however, immediately refbunded iL 
The Hospital wa^ as before, to consist of a Master, 
three Brothers, three Sisters, and bedeswomen It 
was also provided that six poor scholars were to be 
fed and clothed — not educated The Queen further 
provided that on November the i6th of every year 
twelve pence each should be given to the poor 
scholan, and the same amount 'to twenty-four poor 
persons , and that on November the noth, the anni- 
versary of the King’s death, one thousand poor men 
should receive one halfpenny each Here is tho 
first uitroducdort of a chanty The Hospital is no 
longer an ecclesiastical foundation only, it maintains 
scholars and gives substantial alms Who received 
these abnsf Of course the people in the neigh- 
hourhood — if there were no inhabitants in the 
Precinct, the poor of Portioken Ward In either 
case the chanty would be local — a pomt of the 
greatest importance. Queen Eleanor also con- 
tinued her predecessor’s rule that the patronage of 
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the Hospital should remain in the hands of the 
Queens of England for ever; when there was no 
Queen, then in the hands of the Queen Dowager; 
failing in her, in those of the King. This rule still 
obtains. The Queen appoints the Master, Brothers, 
and Sisters of the House of Shams in Regent’s 
Park, just as her predecessors appointed those of 
St. Katherine’s by the Tower. 

Queen Eleanor was followed by other royal bene- 
factors. Edward the Second, for example, gave the 
Hospital the rectory of St. Petcr’.s in Northampton. 
Queen Philippa, who, likeEleanor, regarded the place 
with especial affection, endowed it with the manor 
of Upchurch in Kent, and that of Queenbury in 
Hertfordshire. Slic also founded a chantry with 
£10 a year for a chaplain. Edward the Third 
founded another chantry in honour of Philippa, 
with a charge of £10 a year upon the Hanaper 
Office; he also conferred upon it the riglit of 
cutting wood for fuel in the Forest of Essex. 
Richard the Second gave it the manor of Reshyn- 
dene in Sheppy, and 120 acres of land in Minster. 
Henry the Sixth gave it the manors of Clicsingbury 
in Wiltshire, and Quaslcy in Hants ; he aLso granted 
a charter, with the privilege of holding a fair. 
Lastly, Henry the Eighth founded, in connection 
with St. Katherine's by the Tower, the Guild of 
St. Barbara, consisting of a Master, three Wardens, 
and a great number of members, among whom were 
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Carduuil Wolscf, the Duke tnd Ducheae of Norfolk, 
the Duke and Duchess of Buckuighsm, the Earl 
and Countess of Shrewabury, and the Earl and 
CountcsB of Northumberland, with other great and 
illustnoui persons. 

This IS R goodly list of beiie&cton. It Is evident 
that St Katherine's was a foundation reprded by 
the Kingg and Queens of England with great 
fiLvour Other benefactors it had, notably John 
Holland, Duke of Exeter, Lord High Admiral and 
Constable of the Tower, himself of royal descent 
He was buned in the church, with his two wives, 
and bequeathed to the Hospital the manor of Much 
Gaddesden. He also gave it a cup of beryl, garnished 
with gold, pearls, and precious stones, and a chalice 
of gold for the celebration of the Holy Sacrament 

In the year 1546 all the lands bdonging to the 
Hospital were tiansforrcd to the Crown, 

At this tune the whole revenue of the Hospital 
was ^364 las, 6d, and the expenditure was 
/aio 6s. 5d , the diflerence being the value of 
the mostcrihip The Master at the dissolution was 
Gilbert Lethom, a prles^ alid the brot^en were five 
in number — namely, the original three, and the two 
pnestB for the chantnea Four of the five had ^ for 
hiB stipend, mete, and drynke, by yere,’ the sum of 
which IB fivepence &rthmg a day , the other had 
j([9i which IS sixpence a day It would be interest- 
ing^ by companson of pncea, to ascertain how much 
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could be purchased with sixpence a day The three 
Sisters had also a year) and the Bedeswomcn had 
each two pounds five shillings and sixpence a year 
Thera were six scholars at ^4 a year e^ for ‘their 
mete, drynke, clothes, and other necessaries’, and 
there were four servanta, a steward, a butler, a cook, 
and an under-cook, who cost ,£5 a year each There 
were two gardens and a yard or court — namely, the 
square, bounded by the houses of the Brothers, and 
the church 

This marks the closing of the second chapter in 
the history of the Hospital With the cessation of 
mying masses for the dead its religious character 
expired There remained only the services in the 
church for the inhabitants of the Precinct m the 
time of Henry VHI 

The only use of the Hospital was now as a 
chanty Fortunately, the plau was iiot^ like the 
Priory of the Holy Trinity, grunted to a couiticr, 
otherwise it would have been swept away just os 
that Priory, or that of Elsing’s Spital, was swept 
away It continued after a while to carry on ita 
existence, but with changes. It was saculanacd 
The Masters for a hundred and fifty years, not 
counting the interval of Queen Mary s reign, wen 
laymen The Brothers were generally laymen 
The first Master of the third period was Sir Thomu 
Seymour , he was succeeded by bir Francis Flemyag, 
Lieutenant-General of the King’s Ordnance. 

10 
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Fleinyiig whi deprived by Queen W.uyf who ifv 
pointed one Fnncu Mailed a pnest, m hu place 
Queen Elizabeth dispoKaKd Malet, and appointed 
Thomai Wiiion, a Jiymnn and a Doctor at Lawi, 
During hit maatcrthip there were no Brotheji, and 
only t few Sisters or Bedeswomen The Hoepital then 
became a nch ainecure. Among the Masten were 
Sir Julius C»ar, Muter of the Rolb , Sir Robert 
Acton, Dr Coxe, three Montague brothers, 
Walter, Henry, and Qeorge Lord Brownker , 
the Eari of Fevertliam , Sir Henry Newton, Judge 
of the Higli Court of Admiralty , the Hon George 
Berkeley , and Sir James Butler The Brotheri hod 
been re-establiihed-^heir nama are enumerated by 
Ducaid — one or two of them were derka in orders, 
but all the rest were laymen They atiU received 
the old stipend of ,^8 a year, with a amall house. 
As for the rest of the greatly uicreased income 
It went to the Master offer the manner common 
to all the old charitiea Dunng (he latter half of 
the sixteenth and the whole of the Kventeonth 
century St Xathcrine’s by the Towel consisted of 
a beautiful old church standing wicl), Its builduigs 
clustered round it — a Muter’s house, nch In carv^ 
and ancient wood-work, with its gardens and 
orchards its houses for ^e Brodicrs, Sisters, and 
Bedeswomeni each of whom continued to receive 
the Bune vdaiy as that ordained by Queen Eleanor 
Service was held in the church for the mhabilanfe 
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of the Precinct, but the Hospital was wholly secular 
The Master devoured by far the greater port oF the 
rerenue, and the olms-people — ^Brothers, Siflteis, and 
Bedeswomen — had no dubea to peribrm of any land 
In the year 1698 this, the third chapter ui the life 
of the Hospital, was clooed The Lord Chancellor^ 
Lord Somers, held in that year a Visitation of the 
Hospital, the result of which is uitereshn^ because 
It shows, firsts a Iingenng of the old ecclesiastical 
traditions, and, next, the sense that something useful 
ought to be done with the income of the Hospital 
It WHS therefore ordered in the new regulations pio- 
vided by the Chancellor that the Brothers should be 
lA Holy Orders, and that a ecboo] of thirty-five boys 
and fifteen girls should be maintained by die Hoo^ 
pitol It docs not appear that any duties were 
expected of the Brotheis, Like the ]fcllowa of 
colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, they were all to 
be in pnesta* orders, and for exaedy the same reason, 
because at the original foundabons of the coUegci^ 
as well as of the Hospital, the Fellows were all 
pnestB. As for the Master, he remained a layman 
This new oader of things, therefore, raised the 
posibon of the Brothers, and gave a new dignity to 
the Hospital , further, the School os well u the 
Bedeswomen defined ita position as a chanty It 
Sbll fell (or, very for, short of what it might have 
done^ but It was not between the years 1698 and 
1825 quite so useless ns it had been 


1*0 — 2 
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A plan of the PFCcinct, with dmringi of tlie 
churchi within and without, and of the ntomuneiits 
■n the church, maj be found in L^ru The 
obecun^ of the Hospital, and die neglect into 
which It fell during the last ceiituiy, are aliofwn 
bjr the amall attenbon paid to it 111 the books on 
London of the last centuty, and the early yenra 
of the preient centuty Thq^ in Harrison’s 
' History of London,' though neady every church 
m the Ci^ and its immediate suburbs is figured, 
Sb Kathenne’s is not drawa In Stiype (^ition 
lyao) there is no dntwuig of St Kadierineaj in 
Dodsley’s ‘London,’ 1761, it is described but not 
figured , and Wilkinson, m his ‘ Londina Ulustrata,’ 
passes It ora entirely The Hospital buildings con- 
nated of a square, of which the nortii nde wrb 
occupied by the Mister’s house, with a Urge gniden 
behind, and the Master s orchard between his garden 
and the nra , on the out iai west sides were the 
Brothers* houses, and on the south side of the 
square was the church and the chapter-house. On 
the east of the church was the bu7ing.grDund 
South ot the church was the Sisters’ ,doBe, with the 
houses occupied by the Suten and the Budeswomeji 
The old Brotheis* houses were talceu down mid 
rebuilt about the year 1755, and the Master’s Jiousei 
an ancient buildings full of carved timber-work, fuid 
alw hew taken down, aj that in the y«ir i8a«. 
when the Hospital wu finally destroyed, tbe only 
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Tcnerable building standing in die Preanct wu the 
church itieir To look nt the drawing of this old 
church and to think of the loving cnre with which 
It would have been treated had it been allowed 
to itand till this daji and then to consider the 
‘Gothic’ edifice m Resit’s Park, is indeed sadden 
ing. The church consisted of the nave and chancel 
with two aisles, built bj Bishop Beckington, for 
meriy the Master The east window, 30 fttt 
high and 2j fat wide^ had onca been moat beautn 
fill when its windows were stained The tracery 
was still fine j a St, Katherine’s wheel occupied the 
highest parl^ and beneath It was a rose j but none of 
the windows had preserved thar painted glnasi, so 
that the general efi^t of the intenor must have 
been cold The carved wood of the stalls and the 
great pulpit, presented by Sir Julius Cesar, may still 
be seen in ^e Regent's Park Chapel, where are also 
some of the monumenta. Of these the church was 
fiilL The finest (now in Regent’s Park) wna that 
of John Holland, Duke of Exeter, and his two 
wives. There was one of the Hon George 
Montague, Master of the Hospital, who died in the 
year 1681 \ and there was the monument with 
kneeling figures of one Cutting and his wife, with 
his coat of arms. The seats of the stalls are 
cunoiisly carved, as is so often found, with gro- 
tesque figure^^human birds^ monkeys, lions, boys 
nding ho^ angels playing bagpipes, beasts with 
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hinn^n hc^dfl, pelicBiu feeding their youngs end the 
devil with hoof and home carrying off a brace of 
souls. There wu more than the custonuuj wealth 
of epitaphs. Thus, on the tablet to the memory of 
the daughter of one of the Brothers wu written 

'Thus we by want, iDore than by having, learn 
The worth of thingi In whjch wc cliim concern 

On that of Willisun Cutting a benefkctoL to 
Gon^illc and Caiui, Cambridge, it written 

'Not deul if good deedet coold keep men iliro, 

Nor all deid| aince good deedet do men revive 
GanviUe and £ilei hii good deedei nuie record, 

.And will (ao doubt) him priiie thereJbr ifford * 

On the tablet of Chmlei Stamford, clergynuin 

* Mrllo modu morimur mortilei, natcimar uno 
Sant hominnm morhi mille led mu ailua' 

And to the memory of Robert Beadles^ frec^ 
mason, one of Hw Majesty s gunners of the Tower, 
who died in the year 1683 

' Ha now reita qqlet in hii grave lecnro \ 

Where still the noise of gnus ho ctnIsnduTo , 

Hii msTdil soul la donbdcfi now it reit^ 

Who in hii lifetime wmm oft oppreticd 

With care ind fean^ and strange croii icta of Ittc, 

Bat now is happy and in dononi itate 

The blnatering itorm of iCe with him i« o'er 

And he ii landed on that hippy ihorc 

Where tu chat he can hope and ftar no more * 
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There they hiy buried, the good people oF 
St Kjieherine'a Precinct. They were of all bvdes, 
but chiefly belonged to those who go down to the 
sea In ships. On the list of names ore those oF 
half a dozen captains, one of them captain oF 
H M S Mtnemtb, who died m the yenr 1706, 
aged 31 yenra j theie are the names of Lieutcnnnta { 
there are those of sailmakers and gunners , theic 
IS a sergeant of Admiralty, a moneyer of the 
Tower, a weaver, a citizen and stationer, a Dutch- 
man who fell overboard and was diowned, a 
surveyoi and colicctoi — all the trades and callings 
that would gather togetbei in this little rivciside 
diatnct separated and cut off* from the rest of 
Eiondon Among the people who lived here ware 
the dcKendants of them who came away with the 
English on die taking of CbIbis, Guiines, and 
Hamea They setded in a street called Homes 
and Gunnel Lane, corrupted into Hangman s 
Gams A census taken m the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth showed that of those resident in the 
Preeinct, 328 were Dutch, 8 were Dines, 5 were 
Polanden, ]^9 were French — all hat-ntakers 
a Spanish, i Italian, and la Scotch Ventegan, 
the antiquary, was bom here, and here lived 
Raymond Lully During the last century the 
Frecuict come to bo inhabited almost entirely by 
sailors, belonging to every nation and every roligion 
under the sun 
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Thu WM the place which it ww pennitted to 
certain pramotcn of a Dock Company to destroy 
utterly A place with a hatory of seven hundred 
which might, had its ecclawstical cJwrecter 
been preserved and developed, have been converted 
into a cathedral for East Xiondon | or, if its secular 
character had been Tnaintaincd, mi^bt have become 
a noble centre of all kinds of useful work for the 
gnat chaotic city of East London They siifiared 
It CO be destroy^ It has been desCroyed for slx^ 
yean As for caUing the place in Regent’s Paiic 
Sc Kfltherinea Hoepital, thai^ I repeal^ is nbsurd ' 
There u no longer a Sl Kathenne’s Hospital As 
well call the ganih new budding on the cmbanlo* 
ment Sion College That a not, indeed, Sion 
College The London Clergy, who, of all people, 
might have been expected to guard tlie monuiticnta 
of the pait^ have sold Sion College foi what it 
would fetch The site of the Cnpplegate nunnery } 
of Elsing’s Spital for blind men , of Sion College, 
or Clergy Houa^ baa been dettrpyed by its own 
trustees; The ewcet old place, the peacefollest spot 
m the whole city, with its long low library, its 
Bedesmens rooms, and its quiet reading-room, u 
gone You might just as well destroy Trinity 
College^ Cambridge, and then stick up a modern 
wing to Somerset House, and call that Trinity In 
the same way St Kathennes by the Tower was 
destroyed sixty yean ago 
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Let me npent that the Hospital niflbrcd Tour 
changes 

First, It was founded by Queen MatildH) for the 
repose of her children’s souls. Next, it was dis- 
BolTed and again founded, and siibacqucntly endowed 
as a Religious House with clianti ics^ certain dchnito 
duties ofmasics for the dead, certain charitable trusts, 
and other functions. Thiidly, when the Moss 
ceased to be sold It wni soculiuized completely 
Service was held In tho church, but tlio Iloepitnl 
became n perfectly secular charity, suppoiting a fiiw 
almspcople with niggard bond, and a Master In great 
splendour Fourthly, (t was again treated as a semU 
ecclesiastical foundation, for rciwons which do not 
appear At tho same time, while its chanties were 
enlsi'ged, no duties wore nalgncd to tho Urothom, 
who seem to Iwvo been considured as Fellowii foiin- 
ing tho Society, and, tiierofore, like tile Follows nt 
Oxford and Cambridge, obligad to bo in Holy 
Ordors Lastly, ns wo liavc seen, it was destroyed 

Aftor tlic Hospital had been destroyed, a scliomu 
for tho mnnagcmaiit of the revenues was suggested 
to Lord Eldui, then Lord Chancellor, and ofhir- 
words approved by I ord Lyndhurst The question 
before tlio Chancellor vwis, one would think, tlio 
following < Here is an annual revenuo of <£5,000 
and more, rcloosed by the destruction of tho HmpitoJ 
How can it be best applied fur the general gond ur 
for tho benefit of the crowded city around the site 
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of the old Hoepital ?* That, however, wm not the 
view of the Lord ChanceUor He mid, practicnlly 

‘ Here II I large property liithorto been 

devoted to the use of miuntuning in idlcneia, and 
not as a reward or pension for good woik done, a 
Maiter, three Brothen, three Sutcra, and ten poor 
women The ecclesuutical pui poses for which the 
property wss originally got together hiive long mice 
utterly vanuhed The church in which service used 
to be held is abolished, and the place where it stood 
IB turned into r dock. We Will build a new church 
where none is wanted , we will perpetuate the warto 
of all this money , the stipends of the Brothers and 
Sisters ihsU be raised | to the Brothers shall bo 
assigned, nonnnally, the soticc in the chapel) but 
they shall have a chaplain or reader, to prerent this 
duty from becoming onerbus j the Snten shall have 
nothing at all to do | the Bedeswomen slioll be dc- 
pnved of their houses and shall receive no advance 
in their iny, but they ahall be doubled In number 
Twenty B^einien shall also be added with the same 
pay, VIS., ,^io a year, or 4& a week.* The l^ter 

* Note that In 1(45 each Badeiwanan reedved 
lod. a week, and each miter ja,, so chat tho proportion 
of BedeawoinaD a pay to Sister 1 pay was than Us 1 1 3 ^ 
But Lord Lyndhnrst takes away the houses from tho 
poor women and givei them no more pay, to that, 
vrldiouc ctMKtag w ha tf thtlr httits, Jie Bcdca- 
woman'a ^ under Victona u to the Sistcr't pay as 
I 19 Tho Victorian Bedeawomiu wii tharofore 
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1I19II have a beautifnl house with a garden, conaer-< 
vatofy, fltiblmg for seven hones, and ,£i,aoo a year, 
besides comfortable perquisites. He shall have no 
duties except the presidency of the chapter And 
in order that the thing may not seem perfectly and 
profoundly ridiculous there shall be a school of 
twenty-ftrur boys and twelve girls 

This was the solution proposed and adopted by 
two eminent Chancellory and earned into ellect fbr 
thirty yean. During the yean 185B-1863 the 
average revenue was ^^7,460 Ss. ifd Of this sum 
the Master, Brethren, and Sisten absorbed with their 
buildings ,^4,102 Ss. 2ld , the management expenses 
were ,^909 51 6d , the chapel cost ,^211 178. nd , 
sundries amounted to ,^141 6s. io|d , and the useful 
portion of the expenditure was represented by the 
nun of ^554 9B y^d Absolute uselessness — fbr 
the chapel was by no meant wanted — is represented 
^ 1^6,904, and usefulness by ,^554— a proportion 
of very nearly 12} l 

Yet another opportunity occurred of dealing 
rationally with this huge proper^ 

In the year 1871 a Royal Commmon was ap< 
pointed to examuie ' into several matters relative to 
the Royal Hospital of St Katherine near the Tower 
The question might again have been raised how beat 


relatively redaced in proportion to tho Sliter lU fold 
compared with her Tudor prcdeceisor 
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te apply the laige rerenues for the general good 
The Comminonen had before diem quite clearly 
the way in which the teven thoiuAnd luid odd poundi 
a year wn being epent , they could arrive os enaily 
ae ounelvee at the proportion above set forth, via. 

Waste iisefolneas 12^ i 

They threw away this opportuni^, they could 
not tear away the e^edaeticd rap ^th which tlie 
new foundaUon of 1827 — the mock St Katherine's 
— has been wrapped in mutatioii of the old In ui 
ap when the univeinties have been secularized, 
when the Fellows of colleps are no longer required 
to be in Oiderai, when every useless eld charity is 
being reformed, and every endowment reconsidered 
with a view to making it useful to the living u, 
under former conditions^ it was to the dead, they 
actually proposed to increase the uselesneM and the 
wMte by adduig a fourth Brother (which hat not 
been done), and raising the stipends of Brothers luid 
Sisters. They also recommended the establlilimciiL 
of an upper school, with < foundation boarders ’ 
Considering that the upper and middle elasaa have 
already appropnated to their own lue almost every 
educational endowment in the country, this proiion- 
tion seema too ridiculous. The wJioIe Report ia 
indeed n marvellous illustmtion of the tenacity of 
old prejudices Yet it did one good thing It re- 
commended that the accounts of the Hospital should 
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be Bubmitted every year to the Chanty Conunis- 
aioncis, thru dutlnctly recognising the that the 
new firandation is not an ecclesiastical inatitutioii, 
but a charity 

The Report mentions several propoutions which 
had been laid before the Commiasionen during their 
inquiry for the application of the revenues The 
Committee of the Adult Orphan Inatitubon thought 
that they should like to administer the funds , the 
Rector of St, George Kln-the-£ast thought that he 
should very much like to use them for the purpose 
of converting that parish uito ‘ a coHegiate churchi 
under a dean and canons, who, with a sisterhood, 
might devote themselves to the spiritual benefit, 
etc s othen suggested that a mlsaionaiy collegiate 
church ahould be established ‘as a centra of mis- 
sionary work for the East of London, with model 
school^ refuges, rafornuitones, etc , conducted by the 
clergy Others, again, pleaded for the use of the 
money in aid of Che crowded parishes near the 
Precinct 

The Commwioners were of a diflerent opinion 
The Hospital, they said, never hod a local character 
Thia u the moat startling statement that ever issued 
from the mouth of a Lord Chancellor Not a 
local character f Then for whom were the ser- 
vicea of the church held f Where were the Bedes- 
women found f Where the poor scholan f Where 
did the church stand f Who got the doles \ Not 
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a local character ? We might as well coiitend^ for 
examplei that Rochester Cachediul and Close and 
School have no local character i that Portamouth 
Dockyiud has no local character , that Westminster 
School has no local character St Katherine's 
Hospital belonged to its Preanct^ where it had stood 
for some hundred years. As well pretend that the 
Tower itself has no local character The 'local 
chameter of St Kathennes grow year by year 
the founder thought only to make a bndge for her 
children from purptory to heaven by the bannooious 
voices of the Master^ the Brotherly and the Sisters \ 
but purpose widens. Presently purgatory disappeain^ 
and the whole ecclceiostical part of the fbimdation, 
except service ui the church| vanishes with it There 
remain, however, the revenues, and these belong, If 
any revenues could, to the locality 

In the year 1863 the proportion of waste to profit 
was as laj’ I Has this proportion in the quarter 
of a century which has dipoed increased or has it 
decreased 7 

From time to dme, as we have seen, the question 
ibrees itself upon men's minda— whether this revenue 
could not be administered to better advantage. Lord 
Somera encounters the difficulty in the year 1698 \ 
Lord Lyndhurst in 1829 , Lord Hatherley in rB/i 
I suppose that even a Lord Chancellor docs not 
chum infidlible wisdom Therefore I venture to 
insist upon the bets that the Refbrmatjon destroyed 
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the Religious House of St Katherine , that the 
changes made by Lord Somcn only mode the old 
Hospital useless 1 and that the Ro^ Commission 
of the year 1871 confirmed, in the new foundation, 
the later uselessness of the old. The House of 
Shams and Shadows in Regent’s Park is not the old 
St Katherine’s at all \ that la dead and done with , 
It 16 a fungus which sprang up yesterday^ which is 
not wholesome for human food, and uses up, for no 
good purpose, the soil m which it grows* 

Yet, because one would not be charged with im- 
fiumess, what does the Rev Simccnc Lea, in hiB 
hiatory of St Kothonne’s Hospital (Longmans, 1B78), 
say i 

'St Katlicniie'a Hospital is an £cclcalasticid Cor- 
poiation, roturned as a '‘Promotion Spintusl” In 
the reign of Henry VlH , and so acknowledged by 
law in Che reign of Charles I It takes its place as a 
Collegiate Church with Westminster and Windsor 
The Clerical Head of its Chapter, the Master of the 
Hospital, will be entitled, unless Her Majesty shall 
SCO fit otherwise to direct^ to the style of Very 
Revel end and the rank of Doil The Brothers 
have the status and dignity of Canons Residentiary, 
and through the Sisters of the Chapter the poiallel 
dignity of Canonesses it preserved, under another 
style, to the English Church of our day The 
Collegiate Chapter holds Its entire revenues subject 
to certain elcenaosynaiy trusts embodied in its 
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original constitution, the ecclesuutical and tlio chari- 
table charges belonging alike to oil tho estates instead 
of being aaigoed separately to difieront portions of 
thenu All these principles of the constitution 

of St Eathennc’s must be kept in view ui any 
scheme which it may be proposed to submit, or in 
any suggeauona which may be oficred thiough the 
press, for the cenaderatioji of the Lord Chsncellor 
in reference to the advice which he may submit to 
the Queen St. Elatherine's Hdepibil ii no 

more a “Chanty*’ than Weatminater Abbey is a 
Chanty, and to describe it ss such, after tho true 
facta of the case ore known, will leave any writer or 
speaker open to the charge of discourtesy, directly 
oflered to a capitular body whose petaonnl coiistltu- 
don 18 worthy of its high and ancient coipontc 
ecclesiastical digiuty, and indirectly through ^he 
members of the Chapter, to tho Queen * 

It will thm be seen chat those of us who thi ik 
that the place is a Charily, and therefore call it o no 
^inchiding Lord Eldon sad Lord Lyndhiirst^ tho 
Report of the Chari^ Conunissionors ui 1 866, or d 
Lord Hatherley in 1871— are open to the chaigo i »f 
di^urte^ Well, let ui remain open to tiu t 
ctatge, It does not bU If u » not a Churl h . 
what IB It f A place for getting the souls of ric i 
men out of puigetoiy i But the souls of rich moA 
iw longer in this country have tho ptivilego of boliUD 
bought out of purgatory Then what is it f A 
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plan where aeren wdl-boili ladie* and gcndemen 
an proTided with excellent houses and comfortable 
incomes— for doing what ? Nothing 
Let us, if wc must, offer a compromise Let the 
Master, Brothers, and Sister^ now forming the 
Society of New St Katherine’^ remain m Regent’s 
Pdrk We will not distuib them. Let them enjoy 
their salaries so long ss they lire. At their deaths 
let thoK who love shams and pretences appoint 
other Brotliers and Sisters who will have all the 
dignity of the position wltliout the bouses or the 
salaries We may even go so for as to provide a 
chaplain for the seivice of the cliapel, if the good 
people of tlie Terraces would like those services to 
continue. But as for (he rest of the income one 
cannot choose but ask — and, if the request be not 
granted, ask again, and s^n — that it be restored to 
that part of London to which it belongs. One 
would not, with ithe person who communicated 
with the Commisslonera, insult East London by 
founding a ' Misnoiiaiy ' College in its midst unless 
It bo allowed to liave branches m Belgravia, 
Lincoln's Inn, the Temple, St John’s Wood, 
South Kensington, and othei parts of West London , 
we Will ccrbunly not ask pei mission to turn St 
Geoige’s-inp-the-East mm a Collegiate Church witli 
a Dean and Canons, ‘and a aisCerhood ’ But one 
must ask that the pretence and show of keeping up 
this ugly and useless modern plsco as the ancient 

II 
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and venerable Hospital be abandoned os soon as 
possible. That old Hospital is dead and destroyed , 
Its ecclesiastical cnistcnce hod been dead long before , 
Its loads and houses and funds remain to be used for 
the benefit of the living. 

Ten thousand pounds a year I This is a goodly 
estate Think what ten thounnd pounds a year 
nught do, well administered I Think of the temble 
and criminal waste in mficring oil that money, 
which belongs to East Lfondonj to be given away 
— year after year — in prafitlesi alms to ladies and 
gentlemen in return for no services rendered or 
even pretended Ten thousand pounds a year 
would run a magnificent school of industrial cducor 
tion I It would teach thousands of huh and girla 
how to use their heads and hands , it would be a 
perennial living itreomi changing the thirsty desert 
into flowery meads and fhutfol vineyards } it would 
save thousands of boys from the di^fiil doom — a 
thing of these latter days— of being able to Icom no 
tnde I It would dignify thousands, and tens of 
thousands, of lives with the knowledge and mastery 
of a croft , it would save from degradation and from 
slavery thousands of women , it would restrain 
thousands of men from the beery slums of dnnk 
and crime. Above all— perhaps this is the mom 
consideiation — the judiaous employment of ten 
thousand pounds a year would bo presently worth 
many millions a year to London from the skilled 
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labour it would cultivate and the many arts it 
would develop and foster 

It IS a cruel thing — a most cruel thing — to destroy 
wantonly anjthuig that is venerable with age and 
Bssociatecl with the memories of the post It was a 
horrible thing to destroy that old HospitaL But it 
la gone The house of Shams and Shadows in 
Regent’s Park hai got nothing whatever to do with 
It. ItB revenues did not make the old Hospital j 
that was made up by its ancient church , by the 
old buildings cluster^ round the church , by the 
old customs of the Precinct, with its Courts^ 
temporal and 8pintual| its offices and its prison , by 
Its bunol-grounds, with its Bedesmen and Bedes- 
women, and by the rough aulor population which 
dwelt in Its narrow lanes and courts. How cmU 
that place be allowed to suficr destruction p But 
when the old thing is gone wo must cast about for 
the best uses of anything which once belonged to it 
And of all the uses to which the revenues of the old 
Hospital might be pu^ the present seems the most 
unfit and the least worthy 

Agauii if Queen Matilda in these days wished to 
do a good work, what would she found ? There 
are many purposes for which benevolent persons 
bequeath and giant money They are not the old 
purposes They all mean, nowadays, the advance^ 
ment and bettenng of the people A great lady 
spends thousands in founding a market] a man 

II— a 
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with much mon^ pretencs a Inc libmry to hia 
native town , collectionc are made for hospitals 1 


everything is for die bettering of the people Wo 
have not yet advanced to the stagB of betteiiiig die 
nch people, but that will come very aliortly In 
fact, the condition of the nch is olieady exciting 
the gravest apprehenuong among their poorer 
brethneji We am trac^ easily enough, tho 
progress and growth of chanty It begma at homt^ 
with annety Ibr ones own soul £nt, and die souls 
of one a children next Chu itiea give way to doles j 
doles are succeeded ty slnuhousea | these ngsin by 
chanty schools. The present genemtlon liaa begun 
to understand that the truest chanty consuta 111 
throwing open the doore to honest eflbrt, rnd In 
helping those who help themselves. Else what is 
the meanii^ of tecboical schools} Whst else 
mean the clmses at the People’s Palace, tlia Poly- 
technic, the Evening Kecreation School^ and the 
City of London Guilds Institute ? 


I bdieve that a convicbon of tho new truer 
^rity, and of the fublity of tho old modes, Is 
desuned to si^ deeper vid deeper into men s hcarUL 
unta our wQifang cUsses wiU perhaps ftU uUd the 
extreme m unfbrgivmg luudnas towards ilioso 
whom unthrifty proBigacy, Idlcnesg. luive brou^ 
to want But with th« conviction 1 . growlim un 
abioJute ne^ty of more technical schooh and 
better .adu 8 tr«l trauuug We w««t to make our 
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hifldicnftinieii better duin my fbreignen, More 
thin that; there ire sune who iiy thit the very 
aistence of the United Kingdom u a Power 
depdi upon our doing thu Can we alibid any 
longer to keep up, at i yearly loo of all the power 
represented by ten thousand pouitdi a year, that 
house of Shims nnd Shadows which wo oil by 
the name of die anaent and venefahle Hospital of 
St Katherine’s by the Tower? 



THH UPWARD PRESSURE 

A PROPHEIIC CHAPTER PROM THE HISTORY QV THD 
TffEirriBTe century 


'T'HE molt atriking part of die great Social 
Revolution which was witneiscd by the 
earlier yean of the twentieth century was the 
event which preceded that Revolution, made It 


posable, and moulded it , namely, the Conquest of 
the Profcaaona by the people. Happily It was a 
Conquett achiev^ without exciting any nctiva 
opposition , it advanced unnoticed, abep by step, 
and It WHS unsuspected, is regards its teal slgni& 
conce, until the end was inevitable and visible to 
all It IS my purpose in this Chapter, first to show 
what was the powtion of the mass of tho iiatioit 
before this event, as regards the Proftmoiisj and 
neit to relate hnefly the succesiivo events which 
led to the Conquest, and so prepared the Way for 
the abolition of all that wai then left of the old 
anstoenbe rigunc 

Spelling in genenl temi— dm ewepiioni ihnil 
h noted nfterwnrd-tli, gnring the 
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whole of the iimeteenth centuiy were Jealously 
barred olid cloned in and fciiced round Admlsoion, 
In theoiy, could only bo obtained by youn{; men of 
gentle biith and good brniding Not that there 
was any expressed rule to that eOcet It was not 
wntten over the gateway of Lincoln’s Inn that 
none but gantlemcn wore to be admitted, nor was 
It ever stated in any book or paper that none but 
gentlemen were to be called Out, ns you will 
be shown immcduitely, the barring of the gate 
against die lad of humble origin was quite os 
efiectuolly accoinplialicd without any law, lulc, or 
regulation wlintever 

The professional avenues of distinction which, 
early in tho twenticdi century, wore only three 
or fbui, had, by tho end of the century, been 
multiplied tonfold by tho birth or crontion of now 
ProfeiBions. Formerly a young man of ainbiiion 
might go Into the Chuich, into ono of the two 
services, into the Law, or into Medicine. Ho 
might also, if he wore a country gentleman, go Into 
the House of Cominons, At the end of the century 
the profeMional career included, besides these, all 
the various branches of Science, all the forma of 
Art, all the divisions of Literature, Music, Aiclii- 
tccture, the Drama, Engineering, Teaching^ Archie- 
elegy, Political Economy, and, in lact, every con- 
eeivable subject to which tho mind of man can 
worthily devoto itself 
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In all these branches there were great — in some, 
very great — prizes to be obtained ; prizes not always 
of money, but of honour : in some of them the 
prizes included what was considered the greatest 
of all rewards — ^a Peerage. The country, indeed, 
was already beginning to insist that the national 
distinctions should be bestowed upon all those — 
and only upon those — ^who rendered real services 
to the State. One poet had been made a Peer. 
One man of science had been made a Privy 
Councillor, and another a Peer ; two painters had 
been made baronets ; and the humble distinction of 
Knight Bachelor, which had been tossed con- 
temptuously to city sherifife, provincial mayors, and 
undistinguished persons who used back-stairs in- 
fluence to get the title, was now brought into better 
consideration by being shared by a few musicians, 
engineers, physicians, and others. Nothing could 
more clearly show the real contempt in which 
literature and science were held in an aristocratic 
country than that, although there were a dozen 
degrees of peerage and half a dozen orders of knight- 
hood, there was not one order reserved for men of 
science, literature, and art. Feeble protests from 
time to time were made against this absurdity, but 
in the end it proved useful, because the chief argu- 
ment against the continuance of titles of honour in 
the great debate on the subject, in the year 1920, 
was the fact that all through the nineteenth century 
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the mea who most deserved the thuiks and ro> 
cognition of the State were (with tho exception of 
loldien and lawjers) absolutely neglected by the 
Court and the House of Lords 

Let us coiuider by what usages, rather than by 
what rules^ the Froftnsiojis wcic barred to the (leople 
In the Chuich a young man could not bo ordamed 
under the age of twenty-three. Nor would the 
Bishop ordaui him, as a lulc, unless ho was a 
graduate of Oxford or Cambridge. This meant 
that he was to stay at school, and that a good school, 
till the age of nineteen , that he was then to devoto 
ibw years more to carrying on his studies ui a very 
expensive manner \ in otlior words, that he must be 
able to spend st least a thousand pounds before he 
could obtain Orders, and tliat ho would then receive 
pay at a much lower rata than a good carpontoi or 
eiigine-diiver 

At the Bar It was the custom for a man to enter 
his name after leaving the University he would 
then be called at five or six-and-twenty A young 
man must be able to keep hiRisolf until that age, 
and even longer, because a lawyer's pmctlcc biglns 
slowly Thoro were alio very heavy duos on 
entrance and on being called In plain tenn^ no 
young man could enter at the Bar who did not 
poasesB or command, at least, a thousand [louiidi. 

In the lower branch of the law a young man 
might, It 11 true, bo admitted at twenty oiia But 
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he had to pay a heavy piemiuni Pot hu articles^ nnd 
luge lees both at entrance and on puaing tlio 
examination which admitted hun Not much leu, 
therefore, including Ins tnaintsnance, than n thousand 
pounds would be lequiied of him before he began to 
moke anything for himself A xncdicnl niiin, even 
one who only dcured to become a gciieial prac- 
titioner, had bo work through a live years' cnuiiic, 
with hospital fees, Like the solicitor, he might 
qualify for about a thousand pounds. 

In all the new Profetsioiu, chemistry, physics, 
biology, zoology, geology, botany, and the other 
branches of saence^ enguieenng, mining, surveying, 
assaying, architecture, actuary work— every things 
a long apprenticeship was needed with special studies 
in costly colleges. 

In Teaching, he who aspiied to the more dia- 
tinguiahed branches had no chance at nil, unliu 

he Tw apduate in the highest honours of Oxford 
and Cambridge, 

^—pwhting, Bculphirt, music— Jong 
devoted study, and exclusive thought wcij 

both open to c^pehtive examination TJio hiijliw 
bndK fin^class men of Oxfbid mu] cL- 
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lo the Arm^i the only bruich m which e mm 
could lire upon iua pay was the Kienti/ic biinch, 
open to anybody who could compete in a veiy stiif 
enminabon after a long and very expensire coune 
of study, and could pay a year for two or 

three yean after entrance In the other branches 
of the services^ a young lieutenant could not live 
upon hia pay 

In the Navy the examinations were frequent and 
severe, while the pay was very small 
The barrier, tlierefbre, which kept the Profesaioiis 
10 the hands of the upper classes was a simple toll- 
gate At the toll sto^ a man. ‘Come, he said, 
holding out an uieacorablc palm ‘With so educa- 
tion which has coat you already a thousand pounds, 
be ready to piqp down another thousand more 
Then you shall be admitted aaioiig the nuiki of 
thoK for whom are raervcd the highest pnzes of 
the State — viz., Authority, Honour, and Wealth ' 

It IS apparent then, that no one could enter the 
Frofosioiii who had no money No need to write 
up ‘None but the ions of gentlemen may apply 
Veiy many sons of gendemen, m foct, had to turn 
away sorrowfully after gazing with wiitfiil eyes 
upon that ladder which they knew that th^, too, 
could climb, aa well as a Denman or an Enkme. 
As for the sons of poor parents, they could not so 
much as thuik of the ladder th^ hardly knew 
that It existed they cared nothing about iL Aa 
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weU ..gh for the Lortl Mayor’s gilt carriage and 
four, or the Field Marshal’s baton No poor iiul 
could aspire to the Proftwoiu at all In other 
words, out of a population of thirty-aeven millions, 
or eight millions of families, the wiy of distinction 
wu open only to the young man belonging to the 
half million families — perhaps less — ^wJio could ex- 
pend upon their soii'a education a thousand pounds 
apiece. 

Nor for 1 long time vras the exclusion felt or even 
recognued He who wished to rue out of thu 
working class either became a small master of his 
own ti^e^ or else he opened a small shop of some 
bnd But he did not aspire to become a physician 
or a barrister or a clergyman And it never oc- 
curred to him tliat such a career could bo open to 
him 

But if, as happened every day, auch a man had 
got on m the world and was ambitious for Ills son, 
he made him a doctor or a soliatoi, these being the 
two Profesiioni which cost least — or perlutpi ho 
nude him a mechanical engineer, though it might 
cost a good deal more Perhaps if the boy was 
clever, he managed to send him to tho Uiilveisity 
with the intention of getting him ordained Such 
was the first upward step in gentility — first, to 
become a master instead of a servant | then, to 
belong to a profession rather than a trade Always, 
however, one had to settle with the man at the toll 
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He wu inoxoiible * Pay down, he said, *a thou- 
■ind pounds if you would be admitted within this 
bar 

The young man, therefore, whose father worked 
for wages, or foi a small salary, or in a small way of 
trade, could not so much as dream of onteiing any 
of the profossions 1 hey wcic ns much clobcd to 
him BS the gates of Paradise Put during the 
nineteenth century a new Piofessioii was crested, 
and this was open to hinu This they could not 
close. It hiKl slrcsdy grown gicat and strong beibie 
they thought of cloning it It was open to the poor 
ouui's son He went Into It And with the help 
of It, as with H ke;, he opened nil the rest You 
shall understand unincdiotcly what this was. 

I have spoken of certain exceptions to this exclu- 
sion of the lower classes. There were provided at 
the public schools and the Universities scholarships 
founded foi the puiposc of enabling poor lads to 
cony on tliur Studies The schools hod long ceased 
to be the pioi>er^ of the |xwr for whom they were 
designed their scholai ships, mratly of recent foun- 
dation, woi c granted by competitive examination to 
those boys who liiul nlieidy spent a largo sum of 
money on preliminary work. The scholarships of 
the colleges nt Oxford and Cambridge were also 
given by examiiution, without the least considem- 
tion of the candidates’ private resources, riicre 
was, however, a chance dial n poor lad might get 





one or these. If he did, everything was open to 
him The aniula of the Universities conioui num- 
berless instances in which lads from the lower 
middle class made their wayi and n lew inslancca — > 
a very few-^here one and ^ere one — in which cho 
sons of working men thus forced tlieniulves npwanl 
We must remember these scholarships when wc 
speak of the barrier, but we must not attach too 


much Importance to them. One may also recall 
many instances of generoaity when a Ixy of |inrts 
was discovered, educated, and sent to tlie Univcraity 
by a rich or noble patron 

In the Army, agpio, many men rose fipom the 
nuiks and obtained commiiaiainB In the Navy, this 
was always unpoasih!^ with one or two brilliant 


cxcepooiia — as the case of Captain Cook, 

It may be said that there ate many cases on record 
in which men of quite humble ongin have advanced 
the^ves in trade, even to becoming Lord Mayor 
^London Could not a poor lad do in the nme- 
S did m tho foiir- 

"li °^A wheml he^rccte 

1. , ' y«« *«» m thia matter of the nnor 

111!* “ ft ‘■"S*" “«» teen 
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Cho ciulbnuui cliiflL While liis achoolfcllom re- 
nuined dcrii, lie, bj some early goad fortune — by 
mimage, by couuiuhi])^ WM enabled to get his /bot 
on the l^der, up which lio proceeded to climb with 
strength and lesolution The poor bid who got on 
m earlier times wns the son of a country gentlorwii 
Dich Whittington was the son of Sir William 
Whittington, Knight and nftci wards outlaw He 
was apprenticed to his couun. Sir John Fit7warran, 
Mercer and mcrchant-fidvcntiirei, son of Sir William 
Fitzwarren, Knight Again, Chichclc, Lord Mayor, 
and hisyouiigoi biothor,SlierIiF, mid hiscldei brother. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, were sons of one Chichclc, 
Gentleman and Armigsi of Higham Ferrets in cho 
county of N'orthnmpton Sir Thamas Grcalinm was 
the son of Sir Richard Groshiun, nephew of Sir John 
Gresham, and younger brother of Sir John Gircsliam, 
also of a good old couiitiy ianiily In Aict, we may 
look m ram thiough the nnnnlB of London city for 
the rile of the humble boy from the ranks of the 
cnfbmcji Once or twice, pcrlvipi^ one iniiy Rnd 
such a case. If we coiisldor the oarly ycnri of tltc 
nineteenth century, when the long wars nttmetod to 
the army all the younger sons^ it does scom aa if the 
Mayors and Aldermen must have come From voiy 
humble beginnings. Even thou, however, we Jliid 
on mvatigatioii that the city fiithon of that timo 
had mostly apruiig from wnall Bho|M They were 
never, to begin with, craftsmen, and nt tlie end of 
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the century eny such nee wm nerer dreemed of ly 
the inoiC ambibouB 'I'he cleric^ if e led beenmo s 
clerk, tenained ■ clerk he luid no hope of becoming 
anything cIk The shopman remained % diopiruin, 
hia only hope being the etablishment of him^f as 
a ouster if he could save enough money The 
craftsman remuned a craftsman. And for partner- 
ships there were always plenty — ^younger nna and 
othefs — eager to buy themaelveg in, or theie were 
sons and nephews waiting their turn No son of a 
working nun, or a derk, could hope for any othoi 
advancement in the C\ty than advancement to Inghoi 
salary for long and faithful oeivlce. 

Once mor<^ then, the vtnaCion was this To him 
who could afford to earn nothing till he was two- 
and-twenty, and little tiU he waa ftTC-oiid-twenty, 
and could End the money for fees, lecture^ and 
counca and coaches, cverydiuig thm the country 
had to o&r was open With thu limitation thero 


wsB never any country in which pnaes were more 
open than Great Britain and Ireland A clerer lad 
might enter the Royal Engmeera or Arhllery with 
a toleiable certainly of being a CoJonel and a K C B 
« fifty I or he might go Into the Church, where If 
fie hod ability and had cultivated eloquence and 
pMWsed good manner^ he might count on a 
aihopnc, or he might go to the Bar, where, if he 

S’ “‘Si’ become a Judge or even LonI 

Chancellor Unless, however, he could pmvldo the 
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capital waticcd for adiiiitsion> he could attniji to 
nothing— nothing — ^nothing 

What became, then, of the clever lad P In some 
cases he became a clorh, crowding into a tiadc 
already overcrowded He trampled on his com- 
petitorii becnuic moat of them, the sous and grand- 
sons of clerks, had no ambition and no perception 
of the tilings wanted This young fhllow had 
He taught himself the things that were wanted j he 
genenlly took therefore the best plnca But he had 
to remain a deilc 

Or, more offaui, he became n tcaclier in a Board 
Schdol III this capacity he obtained a certain 
amount of social consideration, a certain amount of 
mdependence^ and an income varying From ^£^50 to 
,^4O0Bycar 

Or, which also happened frequently, lie might 
become it dissenting minister of tho huiublci kiiul 
In that cose he hod oveiy chance of passing tliroiigii 
life in a little chapel at a small town, a slave 
to his own, and to his congregation's, luirrow 
prejudices. 

Or, he might go abroad, to one of the Colonies. 
Earlier in the century, between the years 1850 and 
1880, many poor hub had gone to Austmlia or New 
Zealand and had done well for thonuelvcs, a few 
had bocoine millionures j but by the year 1890 
these Colonics, conildcrad ss likely pbccs wlicroin 11 
young man could advance himself, so^ed pbyod 

13 
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out Working-men they wanted, but not clever 
end penmlen young fellowik 
He mighl^ it hu been suggested, go into tlie 
House There were already one or two working- 
men III the House But they were sent there espo* 
cialLy to represent certain interests by working-men, 
not because their representstira was an ambitious 
and clever young man And the working-man’s 
member, so far, had advanced a very little way as 
a political success. It was not in Pohtics that a 
young nun would find hit opening 
This brings us to the one career open bo him — 
he might become a Journalist. It is an nttmetivo 
profession and even m its lower waJb It sccilis ii 
branch of literature There u Independence of hours 
the pay depends upon the man’s power of work 
there are great opening in it andw-to the rising lad 
at least— what seems a noble possibility fn the 
shape of pay Many distinguished men have boon 
journaUsts, from Charles Dickens downwaid Ncaily 
all the noveluts have dabbled with journalism , and, 
since nil of us cannot be novelists, the young man 
might reflect that there are editors, sub-cditoit, 
UMtant editors, newnditots, leader writers, dm- 
criptive writers, tevieweia, dramatic critics, art and 
music cntio, wanted for every paper He could 
become a jouinalist and he could rue to the Bcluevts 
ment okmese Ambitions. 

At ifr^c rose a vciy little way, despite hla 
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ambition, because In every branch of Ictten im- 
perject Plication (e an iniupemblc obstacle Still 
he could become newB-editoi| desciiptive reporter, 
paragraph wnter, and eveii| in the case of country 
papeis, editor Sometimes he passed from the office 
of the Journal to that of one of the many sociotics, 
wliere he became secietary and succeeded in gutting 
bia name associated with some cause, which gave 
him some poaibon and consideration Whethci he 
succeeded gready or not, hii whole object was to 
pofis from the clae which has no possible future to 
the class for which everything is open His sons 
wcnild be geiidemeiip and if he could only find tho 
necessary fonds, they should mako what he had 
been unable to make, an attempt upon the prizes 
of the State 

This was the situation at tlio beginning of the 
hut dteade of the nineteenth century It Is suinmud 
up by saying that all die avenues to honour and 
power were closed and barred to the lad who could 
not command a thousand pounds at leut Let us 
pus on 

Molt thoughtful people have coiiiidcrod iho 
growth and development of the great cducatlonnJ 
movement whose ongin belongs to the ninoteeiitii 
century I whose development so profoundly aflectB 
tho liistoiy of our own 

It began, like the spread of scientific knowledge, 

I2~a 
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aiid tlie reforms in the Old Constitution, ntid every- 
thing else, with the introduction of railways. Bofcie 
the end of the century the country vrae covered 
with schoeJs, as it was also covered with railways. 
There was hardly a uian or wanaui living when 
the nineteenth century ended who could not lead j 
there were few indeed who did not read But the 
school course naturally taught little beyond the 
elements ind was already completed when the pupil 
reached hu fourteenth year He was then taken 
from school and put to work, apprenticed — set to 
something which vm to be his trade. Clover or 
stupid, keen of intellect or dull, that was to be the 
lot of the boy He was set to learn how to earn 
hn livelihood 

About the year 1885 or 1890 — no exact date can 
be fixed for the birth of a new idea — beg^ a vciy 
remarkable extension of the educational movouient 
It was discovered fay philanthropists that something 
ought to be done with the boys after they hstl left 
schooL The first intentions seem to have been 
simply to keep them out of mischief Having 
nothing to do the lads naturally took, to loaltng 
about the streets, smoking bad tobacco, drinking, 
gstnblmgi and precocious love-oisking It was also 
perceived by economists about the same time that 
unless something wss done for technical educntlon, 
the old wperionty of the Bntiib craftsmiui would 
speedily vanish It was further pointed out that 
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the education of the Board Schools pivc the pupib 
little more than the mastery of the merest elemcntSi 
the tools by means of which knowledge could be 
acquired. In order, therefbie, to cany on general 
education and to provide technical training there 
were started simultaneously In every great town, 
but especially in London, Tcchntctl Schools, ^Con- 
tinuation Classes, Polytedmici, Young Men's 
Associations and Clubs, Guilds for instruction and 
recreation — under whatever form they were known, 
they were all schools. 

Then the yoxmg working lad was invited to enter 
himself at one of these places, and to spend his 
evenings there, 'Come,' said the (bundcn^ 'you 
are at an age when eveiythmg is new and every- 
thing IS delightfiiL Give up all your present joys. 
Send the girl with whom you keep company, night 
afber night, home to her mother Put down your 
chenshed cigarette, cesae to stand about in bars, give 
up dnnking beer, go no more to the music-hall 
Abandon all that you delight in And come to usl 
After working all day long at your tiadc, come to 
US and work all the evening at books. 

A strange invitation I To forego delights and 
live labonoua evenings Stranger still, the lads ao 
cepted the invitation They accepted m tbousanda 
They consented to work every evening as well as 
every day The inducements to join were, m lact^ 
artfiilly devised with a full knowledge of 
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nature What a bt^ desires, over and above eveiy-< 
thing else, more th^ the company of a girl, more 
than idleness^ more than gambling, mote than beer- 
diinking^ more than tobacco, u association with 
ocher lads of the some age. These Polytechnics or 
Institutes or Clubs gave him, first of oil, that asso- 
asUon They provided him with societies of eveiy 
kind They added recreabon to study \ pleasure to 
work. If half of the evening was spent m a c1bs»< 
room, or in s workshop, the other half was passed 
in orderly amusement. There wa^ moreover, every 
kind of choice] the lad felt himself free, there 
were, to be sure, bameiv here and there, but he 
did not feel them , there was a steady pressure upon 
him m certain direcboiu, but he did not feel it ] in 
some there were prayer-meetings, the boys were 
not obhgcd to go, but some time or other they 
found themselves present Then there were some 
who wore the blue nbbon of temperance , nobody 
was obliged to assume that symbol, but somehow 
most of them did, without fMmg that they had 
been pressed to do so For the very work and Lfe 
and atmosphere of the place into which beer was 
not admitted gave them a dislike for beer, with its 
cooiae and rough associations Insensibly the boy 
who jomed wss led upward to a nobler and higher 
level 

The motives which were strong enough to 
persuade a working lad to work on, over hours, 
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fiuiy be pertly underitocMl by censilcring one of 
these Institutions — the largest and the most populnr 
•^the Polytechnic of Regent Street^ called famllinrly 
the Regent Street ‘ Poly/ with its thirteen thousand 
members. Take fiisL its social side, as offering 
naturally greater attractions than its oducatioml aide 
It contained about forty clubs The new member 
on joining was asked In a pamphlet these three 
questions 

1 * Do you wish to make friends P 

2 * Are you nnxious to impi nve youredf P 

3 *Do you seek the beat opportunities of recien- 
tioji In your leisiira hours P 

Obscive that tho serious object is placed between 
the othei two Whnt tho Poly lads md to the now 
member was * Come In and have a good old time 
with us. It wns for the good old time timt the 
new membei joined Once in he could look about 
him and choose The Gymnasium, the Boxuig 
Club, the Swimming Club, tho RolIcr.4kntiiig Club, 
the Cricket, Football, I^wn Tennis, Athletic, 
Rowing, Cycling, Ramblera and Harriers Clubs all 
Invited him to join Surely, among so many clubs 
tlicre must be one that he would like Of courso 
tliey had their showy uniform, their envied Captains 
and other offleeA, their field days, their public days, 
and tlicir prizes. Or there was the Volunteer Corps, 
with Its Aitillciy Brigade, and its Volunteer Medical 
StalF Corps There was the Pailiament, conducted 
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oj) the Mme rniei as that of the Hoqae of Commons, 
Far the quieter InJa there were Sketclifug^ Nntuml 
History, Photographic, Ordieatia], and CJioinl 
Societies. There was a Natural Histoiy Society 
and an Electrical Engineering Society Them wcii 
also associationi for rehgipus and moml objects } n 
Chrntian W^orkers* Unionj a Tempemnee Society, 
a Social League, a Polytechnic Minion, and ft Bible 
Class. There were r^ing-rooma and refrcslimeiiu 
rooma, 111 the suburbs there were pInyliig-<Aulilii 
for them Up the nver was a house-boat fiir the 
Rowing Club, the largest on tlie Thames. Add to 
all this an intense ‘College feeling' , an ardent on 
thiisiasm far the Poly , fhcndshipe the most ftuthriil j 
a wholesome, uingoratuig, atumilating ntmo&plicro 1 
the encouragement always felt of bravo emlenvoiir 
and noble eflbrl, and high pnnciple— In ono wmd, 
the gift to the young ftflows of the working clnv, 
of all ^at the public achoola and umvcrsitica could 
offer that wtt best and moat piecioin. ShlI) nil 
institution H the Polytechnic— mother and bister of 
so many others— was a revolution in Itself 
Rut for the second question ‘Are you anxious 

UK "™" *” ’"T 1“ 
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Bchoals. Had such a question been put to the 
latter their nnswer would have been a contenaptuous 
stare, or a contemptuous laugh Improve them- 
selves f They were already unproved They were 
BO far improv^ thnt nine-tenths of them were con- 
tented with the moderate amount of knowledge 
necesBRiy for the pnetice of their profesnons IF 
one beoune a Bolicitor, a doctor, n ichoolmiuter, 
a bairtster, a clergyman, it waa sufficient for hun, 
in most cases, just to pass the ezaminationi Then, 
no further improvement for the rest of their natural 
life. But theK others, who had everything to gain, 
whose srabitlona were just awakenuift who wero 
just beginning to undentand that there was every 
inducement to improve themselvea, joined the 
dassea, and began to work with as much xeal as 
they showed in their play 

What they learned coiiceriu us little. It may be 
recorded, howevei, that they learned evcrytlung 
Pracbcal trades were taught ; technical classes 
were held , there was a School of Science in which 
such subjects as chemistiy, pliyaica, mathematica, 
mechanics, building, were taught. There was a 
School of Alt, 111 which wood modellings carving; 
and otlier minor aits were taxight, as well as punt- 
ing and drawing. There was a Cominercial School 
for Antiunetic, Book-keeping, Shorthand, Type- 
writing , French, German, etc., were taught j there 
were Musical Classes Elocution ClasKi, a School 
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of Engineenng a Schod of Photography Enough , 
It will be Been that evoything a lad uii^t desire to 
learn he could learn (md did learn 
Out the polytechnic was only one of iniuiy lucli 
imtltubons. Li London alone there existed^ in the 
year 1893, between two and three hundred, large 
and unall , there were nearly Rfcy branches of the 
Umvenity Exteniton Scheme, the Continiiotinii 
chutes were held in many Board Schools, while of 
special clubs, mostly for athletic purposes, the nuinlLr 
was legion As fbr the nuinb«e enrdled m thetc 
lusoaations, already m 1893, tirhen those things 
were nil young;, one finds 13,000 raemhew of tin. 
Regent Street Poly , 4,000 St the People’s Palace j 
the anno number at the Birkbeck , the same at the 
Goldsmiths Institute j at the City of London Col- 
a, 500 , and *0 on. Of the AthlcOc Clubs 
the CycIstB* Umtai alone contained no fcwoi than 
20,000 membcjs, 


Figures may mean enydnng It however, 
mgnificant that in a population of five nuUloiis, 
whtth gives perhaps 700,000 young men betwcai 
fifteen and twenty, of whom about loo,ooo weie 
below the tank of ctaftamen and ioo,0oo above, 
there should have been found a few yeam after the 
introduction of the system about 70,000 youths 


It must be owned that only the more generous 
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•pint! — the nobler sort — were attnuted by the 
FolyCechoio. They were a lint selection frojfn the 
mas. Of Ijhese, ag^n, another selection was nude 
— those few who studied the things which at first 
sight appeared to be least useful Everyone who 
knew a craft could see the wisdom of acquiring per- 
fection in his trade , everyone who was a clerk, 
or who hoped to become a clerk, could see the 
advantage of learning shorthand, book-keeping, 
French and German What did that boy aim nt 
Who studied Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, 
matriculated and took his degree at the London 
University, then an examining body only P Why 
did be learn these things P He did not learn them, 
remember, in the perfunctory way in which a 
public-school boy genendly works through his sub- 
jects , he leain^ ss if he meant to know these 
subjects } he devoured his books ) he tore the heai t 
out of them j he compelled them to give up their 
secrets. He hod everything to get for himtolf, while 
the public-school boy hod everything given to him 
When It was done, when he had acquired as 
much knowledge as any average boy from the best 
pubbe school, when he had read in the Poly 
Reading Room all that there was to read, what 
was he to do ? For when he looked about him he 
saw, stretching before him, fall and stately, the long 
avenues which led to distinction ) but belbre each 
there was a tolUpte, and at the gate stood a man, 
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ojuig, * Frt^ tne fint n thousand pounds Then, 
and not till then, jou shall enter * 

Alas I Mid he had not a sixpence — he, or lus 
polenta And to perforce he must stand nsldo, 
while other lads, without hts intellect and oourpgt., 
paid the mon^, and were admitted 
There was hut one outlet He might become a 


joumaliit. He had learned shorthand, a nccouaiy 
acccunpliahment , therefore, he got an appoInCinont 
as reporter and general hand on a country pnper 
Such a youth in these yc«8 of which wc write Was 
unconnion, but he very soon becamo much more 


common The charm of learning wna duenvered 
by one lad after another The chance of oxchniig 
ing the craftamona work for the scholar’s worki 
never thought of before fired the bnuiis of Jiiuidrads 
first, and tbouauida afterward Then began a rage 
fur learning All those who bad nbilitioi even 
mediocre tried to escape their lot by working at 
the higher subjects It was reproached to the Poly. 
^tiicB t^ their onginal purpoae, tn hruig the 
K>y« together for common discipline and oiilcrtv 
rscreatiOT, and to tram them m theli cifcfks, wu 
departed and that all thor cnuglcs woni 

^ devoted to turning worfang lads into cIossicrI 

hl«tDrhins. 

,t ^ “nipkmt wholly unfounded But 

the -■-nmr i chl»° crowded to 

they read and worked with mcrcdiblo 
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eagernctf , ibfiy thoiight that to be a man oF books 
was better tban to be a m&n with a saw and a 
plane. Ambition seized them — seized them by 
tezu of thousandH , tliey would rise. Leainiiig was 
their stepping-stone. The recreative side of the 
Polytecbnica was lost in the educational side 
Never before hod there been such on ordouri such 
A thint for knowledge \ yet only for knowledge as 
a means to nse. And there was but one outlet 
Thatj in the course of a few yeorSi become con- 
gested Journolism, rs the number of papers in- 
cncased^ demanded more workmeli, and still more 
ThcK young men from the Polytechnic fUled up 
every vacancy They had seized upon this pio- 
feeaion and m^e it their own | those who did not 
belong to tlieiu weie gradoallyi but surely, ousted 
It was rccogniMd that it was the profession of the 
young man who wanted to get on Some theie 
were who aflected to lament an alleged decay , 
the dd scholarly style, tliey said, was gone , theic 
was also gone the old reverence for nuthorityi rank, 
and tbe estabbshed order Perhaps the journal, as 
the new men made it, was above all vigorous But 
It was which could not always be mid of the 
papers before thefr time. Prom tbar college — the 
old Poly — the young men csinicd away a lovo of 
trutli and nght dealing which, once imported into 
the newspaper press, made it an engine far more 
mighty — an influence &rmore potent — than ever it 
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had been before There any have been some loss 
in atylfi) though nuuij of ^em wrote gmcefully^ 
and many showed on occanofi a wonderful com- 
mand of wit, sarcasm and satire. But because tlie 
papers were always truthful the writers always 
knew what they wanted, and so their work had 
the strength of directness. 

A few, but very few, continued at the work, 
whatever it might be, to which th^ had been 
apprenticed Then their hves were spent in a day 
of painful drudgery, followed by an evening of 
deh^itfiil study Very few heard of these men 
Now and then one would be discovered by a 
clergyman working m hii parish , now aud then 
one emerged from obscurity by means of a letter 
or a paper contributed to some journal Most of 
them lived and died unknown 

Yet there was one. His case is remarkable 
because it first set rolling the hall of reform He 
was by trade a metal turner and fitter, he had the 
reputation of being an unsociable man because he 
went home every day after work and stayed there , 
he was unmarri^ and bved alone in a small, fbur- 
roomed Cottage near tCilbum, one of a collection of 
Workmen’s villages. Here it was known that he 
had a room which he hod furnished with a fiinuice, 
a table, shelves and bottles, and that he worked 
every evening at lomething One day tliore 
appeared in a scientific paper an article containing 
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Rii Recount of certRin discoveries of the greatest 
Importance, signed by a name utterly unknown to 
scientific men The article was followed by others, 
all of the gieatcst interest and originality The 
man himself had little idea of the importance of his 
own discovcncs When hts cottage was besieged 
by leaders in the world of science, he was ainaoed ( 
he showed his simple labonttory to hu vintore, ho 
spoke of his labours carelessly, he told them that 
he was R metal turner by trade, that he worked 
every day for an employer at a wage of thir^-five 
ahillings a week, and that lie was able to devote hia 
evenings to reading and research They made him 
IU1 FRS., the first working man who had ever 
attained that honour They tried to get him put 
upon the Civil List, but the First Lord of the 
Treasury had already, according to the usual cus< 
torn, given away tho animal gmnt made by the 
House for Literature, Science and Art, to the 
widows and dauglitois of Civil servants. Tins 
attempt failing, the Royal Society, in order to take 
him away from bis drudgery, created a snudl sine- 
cure post for linn, niid iii this way found an excuse 
fbr giving him a pension 

Then some writer in a London ‘ Daily ' asked how 
it was that with hfa genius for science, which, it 
wns now iccallcd, had been remarked while ho was 
a student at tho South London Poly, this man hed 
been allowed to remain at his trade 
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Aiid the uuirer ms, ‘ Becuise there ii no opening 
for such ui one.* 

It » very nstonishing) when we consider the 
obrioue nature of certain truths, to remark how 
slow nun is to find tbea out Now, this exclusion 
of all those who could not afibrd to pay his toll 
to the man at the gate had, up to that moment, 
been accepted aa if it were a Jaw of Nature. As in 
other things, men said, if they talked about the 
matter at all, 'What is, must be. What is, shall 
he What is, hat always been What is, has been 
ordouied by God Himself ‘There is nothing more 
diMcult than to eJIect a reform in men's minds 
The reibrmer has, first, to persuade people to listen 
Sometunes he never succeeds, even in this, the very 
beginning When they do listen, the thing, being 
new to them, irntates them Th^ therefore call 
him n a me s. If he persiBts th^ call hun woiso 
names. If they can, they put him in prison, 
hang him, bum him If they cannot do this, and 
he goes on preaching new things, they presently 
begin to listen with more respect One or two 
converts arc nude The reformer expands his 
views , hiB demands become larger ( his claims ftr 
exceed the modest dimensions of his first timid 
words. And so the r eform , bit Igr bit, is f'ffrctrd 
At first, then, the demsnd was for nothing more 
than an easier entrance into the scientific world 
This naturally nae out of the cue. ‘ Let m,’ they 
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said, ‘ take care that to such a man as this any and 
every branch of science shall be thrown open. But 
for that purpose it is necessary that scholarships, 
whether given at school or college, shall be suflScient 
for the maintenance as well as for the tuition fees of 
those who hold them.’ These scholarships, it was 
argued, had been founded for poor students, and 
belonged to them. All the papers took up the 
question, and all, with one or two exceptions, were 
in favour of ‘ restoring ’ — that was the phrase — 
‘ his scholarships’; ‘his,’ it was said, assuming that 
they were his originally — to the poor man. In vain 
was it pointed out that these scholarships had been 
for the most part founded in recent times when 
public schools and universities had long become the 
property of the richer class, and that they wore 
needed as aids for those who were not rich, not 
as means of maintenance for those who wanted 
to rise out from one class into another. 

The cry was raised at the General Election ; the 
majority came into power pledged to the hilt to 
restore his scholarships to the poor student. Then, 
of course, a compromise was clFectcd. There was 
created a cla.ss of scholarships at certain public 
schools for which candidates had to produce evi- 
dence that they possessed nothing, and that their 
parents would not assist them. Similar scholarships 
were created at Oxford and Cambridge, out of 
existing revenues, and it was hoped that concessions 
*3 
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opening all the advantages that the public schools 
and univenides had to give would prove sufficient. 

this time the country was fully awakened to the 
danger of having thrown upon their hands a great 
class of young men who thought themadVes too 
well educated for any of the lower kinds of work, 
and were too numerous for the only work open to 
them No one, as yet, it must he remembered, 
hgd ventured to propose throwing open the Fro* 
lemons. 

The concetBioni were found, howerer, to make 
very little diflerence Now and then a lad with a 
scholarship forced his way to the head of b public 
school, and earned off the highest honours at the 
XJmveraity Mostly, however, the poor scholar was 
uncomfortable , he could neither speak, nor think, 
nor behave like hu follows \ the atmosphere chilled 
him , too often he foiled to justify the early 
promise ) if he succeeded in getting a ^ poor ’ 
scholarship at college, he too often ended his 
University career with aecond-dsasl Honours, which 
were of no use to him at all, and so he was ag^n 
foce to foce with the question What to do i Hia 
college would not continue to support him He 
could not get a mastership m a good school because 
there was a prejudice against * poor^ scholars, who 
were supposed incapable of acquiring the manners 
of a gendeman So he, too, foil back upon the 
only outlet, and tned to become a jouriudlit 
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£veiy day the presBure increased , the pay of the 
journilisb went down , woik could be got for next 
to nothing , and etiU the lads poured into the 
claoes by the thousand^ all hoping to exchange the 
curse of labour by their hands ibr that of labour by 
the pen. No one as yet hod perceived the great 
tnith which has so enonnously Increased the happN 
ness of our tune that all labour is honourable and 
respectable, though to some kinds of labour we 
assign greateTi and some lesser, honour The one 
thought was to leave the ranks of the working 
maru 

It 18 not to be supposed that this great class 
would aufier and starve in silence On the con- 
trary, they were continually proclturung their 
woes the papers were filled with letters and 
articles ^ What shall we do with our boys was 
the heading that one saw every day, somewhere 
or other What, indeed I No one ventured to say 
that they had better go back to their trade i no one 
ventured to point out that a man might be a good 
cabinet-maker although he knew the Integral 
Calculus If one timidly asked what good purpose 
was gained by making so many scholar^ that man 
was called Philistine, first) obetnictiye, next) and 
other stronger names afterward And yet no one 
ventured to point out that all the ProfoMons — and 
not science only, through the Umversihea — might 
be thrown open 


13—^ 
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Sooner or l^tcr this suggestion wu certBui to be 
made. It appeared, itrat of all, in sn unsigned letter 
addmed to one of the evening papers. The wntcr 
of the letter was almoat certainly one of the sufier- 
lug claa. He began by setting forth the situation, 
as I have dcicnbed it above, quite simply and truly 
He showed, as I have shown, that the Professions 
and the Services were closed to those who bad no 
money And he advanced for the first time the 
audaacnis proposal that th^ should be thrown open 
to all on the simple condition of poning an ezamifto- 
boji *Thi8 examination,* he said, ‘may be made 
u severe as can be desired or devised There is no 
exEmuiAtion so severe that the students of our Poly- 
technics cannot fiu:e and pass it triumphantly Let 
the examination, if you will, be intended to admit 
none but those who have taken or can take firsts 
class Honours. The Poly students need not fear 
to face a standard even so high as this. Wfiy 
should the higher walks of life be reserved for thoee 
who have money to begin with? Why should 
money stand in the way of honour 7 Among tho 
thomands of young men who have profited by the 
Opportunities ofiered to them there must be some 
who are born to be lawyers, some who are born 
to be doctors , some who are born to be preachers i 
some who arc born to be administrators,’ And to 
on, at length It was no^ however, by a letter in 
^ P^P^i ^ by the Icadmg articles and the corns 
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Bpondence which ibllowed that the niggeited change 
wu cBectcd But the idea ws« stuted It was 
talked about , it grew os the pieaBure increaKd it 
grew more end more, Meetings were held at 
which violent apeeches wen delivered the question 
of opening the Frofetiions was declared of national 
importance , at the General Election which followed 
some mootlis after the appearance of the letter, 
membeta were returned who were pledged to pro- 
mote the immediate throwing open of all the Pio- 
fisBioiu to all who could pass a certain examination j 
and the hnt step was taken in opening all com- 
miaions m the Arm7 to competibve examination 
The Frofanons, however, remained obetuwte 
Law and Medicine refused to make the least con- 
cession It was not until an Act of Parliament 
compelled them that the Inns of Courts the Law 
Institute, the Colleges of PhyMclans, Surgeons, and 
Apothecancs consented to admit all-comers without 
fees and by examination abne, 

Then, followed such a rush into the Profasiona 
as had never before been witnessed Already too 
full, they became at once absolutely congested and 
choked Every other man wus el^er a doctor or 
a solicitor It wad at frst thought thnt by nuking 
exnmuutieiu of the greatest severity po^ble the 
rusli might be arrested But this proved impossible, 
for the simple reason that an examination for ad- 
nusalon, necewarily a mere ‘peas' eaounination, must 
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be governed and limited by the intellect of the 
avenge candidate Moreover, in Medicine, if too 
severe an evaminaCion is proposed, the candidate 
sacniicea actual practice and observation in the 
Hospital wards to bookpwork Therefore the ex- 
aminations remained much as they alwaji had been, 
and all the clever lads from all the Polytechnics 
became, m an incredibly short time, memben of 
the Learned Professions. 

Them can be no doubt that the Bench and the 
Bar, that Mediane and Siii]geiy, owe to the 
emancipation of the Professions many of their 
noblest members. Great names occur to eveiy one 
which belong to this and that Polytechnic, and are 
written on the walls in letters of gold asanencourage- 
mentto succeeding generations. One would not go 
back to the old state qf things At the same tune 
there were losses and then are regrets. Sq great; 
for uutance, was the competition in Mediane that 
the sixpenny General Practitioner established him- 
self everywhere, even m the most &shlonable 
quarters , so numerous were soliators that the old 
system of a recognised tariff was swept away and 
gave place to open competition as In trade. That 
the two branches of the low should be fused into 
one was inevitable, that the splendid mcomes 
fonnerly derived from ncceoful practice should 
dlnppear was also a matter of couiM And there 
were many who regretted not only the low of the 
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old profeanaiiiil rules and Cbo old incomct) but olio 
the old piofeMonal tipnt i* the oldjeslou^ 

for the honour and digni^ of the profomon the 
old bratherhood All this win gone Every mim's 
hand whs ag^nst hh neighbour | ndvocatos sent In 
contracts for the Job , the pliywcians undertook n 
case for to mudi , tho sur^ii operated for a 
contract price , the unges of trade were all traii»- 
forred to the Professions. 

Ai for tho Serviccsi the Navy rotualiied an 
erlstocmtlc bodyj boys were received too young 
for the Polyteclinic lads to have a chance | nliOj 
the pay was too small to tempt them, and the work 
was too scientific Li the Aimy a fow appeared 
from time h time, but it cannot bo said that lu 
officers the working- clases made a good figure 
They were not accustomed to conuuand j tlioy 
were wanting in the raniincrt of the camp as well 
as those of the couit ) they wero neither polished 
enough nor rough onotigh ^ the Eiilluonce of tho 
Foly might produce gpod solchors — obedient, high- 
prlnciplcd, and brove 1 but it could not prodtico 
good offlcBis, who must be, to begin with, lads born 
111 the atmosphere of authority, the sons of gentle^ 
men or the sons of ofllcors. Yet even lioro there 
were cxcoptions Evciy one, for initnnce, will 
remember the csso of the general once a Poly 
boy — iwho Buccesafiilly defondod Hcmt ngaiiist an 
ovLi whelming hoal of Russians in the year 1935 
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It was not enough to throw open the Professions. 
Some there were in which, whether they were 
thrown open or not, a new-comer without family 
or capital or influence could never get any work. 
Thus it would seem that Engineering was a pro- 
fession very favourable to such new-comers. It 
proved the contrary. All engineers in practice had 
pupils — sons, cousins, nephews — to whom they gave 
their appointments. To the new-comer nothing 
was given. What good, then, had been effected by 
this revolution ? Nothing but the crowding into 
the learned Professions of penniless clever lads ? 
Nothing but the destruction of the old dignity and 
self-respect of Law and Medicine ? Nothing but 
the degradation of a Profession to the competition 
of trade ? 

Much more than this had been achieved. The 
Democratic movement which had marked the nine- 
teenth century received its final impulse from this 
great change. Everyone knows that the House of 
Lords, long before the end of that century, had 
ceased to represent the old aristocracy. The old 
names were, for the most part, extinct. A Cecil, 
a Stanley, a Howard, a NeviUe, a Bruce, might yet 
be found, but by fer the greater part of the Peers 
were of yesterday. Nor could the House be kept 
up at all but for new creations. They were made 
from rich trade orTrom the Law, the latter con- 
ferring respect and dignity upon the House. But 
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Uwyen ooiild no longer be nuide Peon. Thof 
vere rough in minnen, and the^ bod no longer 
great incomet. Moreover, die nation denuuided 
that itt honours should be equally bestowed upon 
all thoe who rendered service to the Stat^ and all 
were poor Now a House of poor Lords is absurd 
Equally absurd is a House of Lords all breweia 
Hence the fall of the House of Lords was certain. 
In the year 1924 it waa finally abolished 
In the next chapter I propose to relate what 
followed this rush into the Frofenona We have 
aeen how the grant of the higher education to 
working lads caused the Conquest of the Frofessiooi 
and brought about the change I have indicated 
We have seen how tbu revolution was bound to 
sweep swsy ui its courae the last relics of the old 
ariitociatic constitution of the country It renuiins 
to be told how learning, when it became the 
conunon posseaston of all clever lads, ceased to be 
a posKanon by whioh money could be made, except 
the very foremost Then the boys went back to 
their trades. If the reign of die gentleman is over, 
the leuning ind the power end culture that has 
belonged to the gentleman now belongs to the 
ciafiaman This, at least, must be admitted to be 
pure gain For one man who read and studied and 
thought one hundred years ago, there are now a 
thousand Editiont of good books are now issued 
by a hundred thousand at a time. The Professions 
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lit still the avenuei to honours. StiO, as before, 
the men whom the people respect ue the Mowen 
of iclence, the great Advocate, the great Preacher, 
the great Engineer, the great Surgeon, the great 
Dnpatist; the great Novehiiti the great Poet That 
the national honours no longer take the form of the 
Peerage will not, 1 think, at this hout, he admitted 
to be a subject for regret by even the stanchest 
ConscrvabTC. 
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A T the back of the setting sun , beyond the 
^ glories of the erening , on the othu side of 
the broad, mystenoua ocean, lay for nine generations 
of Englishmen the Land of Romance It began — 
for the English youth-'to be the Land of Romanco 
fmm the very day when John Cabot discovered it 
for the Bristol merchants | it continued to be their 
Land of Romance while every sailoxaptain dis< 
covered new rivers^ new gul^ and new island^ 
and went m search of new north-west passages , 
while the rovers, freebooters, pnvateen and buc- 
caneeri, put out in their craay, lU-finind crafti to 
rob and slay the Spaniard, whde the mystery of 
the unknown still lay upon it) long after the 
mystery had mostly gone out of it^ save for the 
mystery of the Aztec, it remained the Land of 
Romance when New England was fully settled and 
Virginia already an old colony , it was the English 
Land of Romance while King George’s redcoata 
fought side by side with the colonnli^ to drive the 
French out of the continent for ever 
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We have hod Indio, as well Surd^, in the 
splendid story of the long struggle with France ior 
the Empire of the East, in the achievements of 
our soldiers, in the names of Chve, Lawrence, 
Havdoclc , m the setting of the piece, so to ipea]^ 
in Its people, Its wisdom, its ftith, its cities, its 
tnumphs, its costumes, its gold and silver and 
precious stones and costly stui&^there is material 
wherewith to create a romance of its own, sufficient 
to /ire the blood and stir the pulse and Lght the 
eye. Or, we have had Australia, New Zealand, 
the Cape of Good Hope coral ides, strongholds, 
fortresses, islanda here, and great dices and candes 
of continent there We have had all thoe 
sions , but round none of these places has there 
grown up the romance which dung to the shores 
of America, from the mouth of the Onnoco round 
the Spanish Mam, and from Florida to Labrador 
This romance formerly bdonged to the whole of 
our people In their imaginations — in their dreams 
— they turned to Amenca. There came a time 
when this romsnee was destroyed yiolcndy and 
suddenly, and, appaiendy, for ever In another 
shape it has grown up again, for some of us it 
IS taking fresh root in some hearty and putting 
forth new branches with new blossonii, to bear 
new fruit Amenca may become, once more, the 
Land of Romance to the Englishman I say with 
intent, the Englishman For, if you consider, it 
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wu the Englishman^ not the Scot or the Iru 
who diBcavered America hj xneaJiB oF John Cabot 
and hiB Bristol merch&ntB — not to speak of Leif, 
the son of Enc, or of Madoc, the Welshman It 
was the Englishman, not the Scot oi the Iruhman, 
who fought the Spaniard , who sent planters to 
Barbadoes, who settled colonists and convicts in 
Virginia, from England, not from Ireland or Scot- 
land, went forth the Pilgrims and the Puntans 
While the Scottish gentlemen were still taking 
acryico in foreign courts — as, for example^ the 
Admirable Cnchton with the Duke of Mantua — 
the young Englishman was sailing with Cavendish 
or Drake , he was fighting and meeting death under 
desperadoca, such as Oxenh&m he was even, later 
on, serving with L’OlonnoiB, Kidd, or Henry 
Morgan All the history of North America before 
the Wax of Independence is English history Scot- 
land and Ireland hardly came into it until the 
eighteenth century , till then their only share in 
Amencan history was the deportabon oF rebels to 
the plantations. The country was discovered by 
England, colonized by England, it was always 
regarded by England as speaally her own child , 
the sole attempt made by Scotland at colonization 
was a failure, and to thiB day it is England that 
the deacendanta of the older Amencan funiliei 
reg^ as the cradle of their name and race, 

Aa for the men who created this romance, they 
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b el ong to a time irhen the worid had renewed her 
youth, put the old things behmd, and begun afresh, 
with new lands to conquer, a new faith to hold, 
new learnmg, new idea^ and new hterature Those 
who sit down to consider the Eloabethau age 
presently fall to lamenting that they were born 
three hundred years too late to share those gloriA 
Their hearts, especially if they are youngs b«t the 
faster only to thtoh of Drake. They long to climb 
that tree ui the Corddleras and to look down, as 
Drake and Oxenham looked down, upon the old 
ocean m the East and the new ocean in the West | 
they would like to go on pilgrimage to Noinbre de 
Dioa — Brothers, what a Gest was that I — and to 
Cartagena, where Drake took the great Spanish ship 
out of the very harbour, imder the very nose of the 
Spaniard , they would like to have been on board 
the GAit* Hnd, when Drake captured that nobly 
laden vessel. Our Lady if iht CmaptuH^ njid used 
her cargo of nlver Ibr ballasting hli own ship 
Drake — the ‘Dragon’ — is the typical English hero j 
he 18 Galahad in the Court of the Lady Glorlaiui , 
he IS one of the long series of noble knights and 
vahant soldiers, their lives ennehed and aglow with 
splendid achievemenls, who illumine the page of 
English history, from King Alfred to Charles 
Gordon 

The first and greatest of the Elizabethan knights 
IS Drake, but there were others of nearly equal 
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note What of Raleigh, who actually founded 
the Uni bed Statei by sending the first coloniats to 
Virginia — the counti j where the grapes giew wild \ 
Wliat of Marhn Frobisher and Humphrey Gilbert ? 
What of Cafcndiah ? What of Captain Amidas P 
Wlut of Davifi and half a score more ? The ex- 
ploits and victones and diacovencs — id many cases, 
the disasten and death — of these sefip-dogs filled the 
country hroin end bo end with pride, and every 
young, generous henrt with envy They, too, 
would sail Westward Ho I to fight the Spaniaid — 
three score of Englishmen ngainst n thousand Dons 
— and sail home ogam, heavy laden with the silver 
ingots of Peru, taken at Palenguc or Nombre dc 
Dioa, Kingdcy has written a book about these 
adventurers, a very good book it is, but his pic- 
tures arc marred with the touch of the cccicsiastic 
— ^we need not sup[X)6c that the young men ant 
idways Bible in hand, talked like senunaristi, or 
thought like curates. The rovers who sailed witli 
Drake and Raleigh had their religion, like their 
rations, served out to them Sadors always do. 
Drake, the captain, might and did, consult the 
Bible for encouragement and hope Even he, how- 
ever, reserved the right of using profane oaths \ 
that right survived the older form of fiiitli In a 
word, the Elizabethan sailor — although a Protes- 
tant — was, in all respeetB, like his predecesnr, save 
that on tins new battle-field he was filled with a 
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lirgpr confidence and an audaci^ almoat incredible 
to read oF— almoM unpomble to think upon t 
This was the first phase of the romance which 
grew up along the shores of America. So fiv it 
belongs to the Spanish Main and to the Isthmus 
of Panama. The romance ramained when the 
Elizabethans passed awajr — they^ were followed by 
the buccaneen, pnrateen, marooners and pirates — 
a degenerate company, but not without their pic. 
tutesque side Fieire le Grand, Fianpou 1 Olonnois, 
Heiuy Morgan, are captains only one degiee more 
pintical than Drake and Raleigh Edward Teach, 
Eidd, Avery, Bartholomew Roberta were pirates 
only because they plundered ships English and 
French as well as Spanish, that they were roaiing^ 
reckless, deboahed villains as well, detracted little 
from the renown with which their names and ex- 
plaits were surrounded , and that they were mostly 
hanged in the end was an accident comnuii to such 
a life , the men under Drake were also sometimes 
hanged, though they were mostly killed by sword, 
bulled or fever The romsnee remained The led 
who would have enlisted under Drake found no 
difficulty in joinuig Morpn, and, if the occasion 
offered, he was ready to join the bold Captain Kidd 
with alacn^ 

The seventeenth century fomished another kind 
of romance. It was the century of settlement In 
the year 1606, after Sir Walter Raleigh had led the 
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way, the Virginia Company sent out the ^um 
Qtistani with two amaUer ships, conlsining a 
handful of coloniita They lettled an the James 
River Among them was John 3tnitb, an adventurer 
and /Tee-lance quite of the Elizabethan strain In 
him John Oxenham lived again We all know the 
story of Captain John Smith He began his mreer 
by bQing Turks , he continued it by exploruig the 
creeks and rivers of Vii^nia, with endless adven- 
tures. Soinetuncs he was a prisoner of the Indians. 
Once, if his own account m true, he was icscusd 
from imminent death by the uitervention of 
Pocahontas, colled Princess— or Lady Rebecca. He 
explored Chesapeake Bay, end he g^vc the name 
of New England to the country noith of Cape Cod 
Such histones, of whicli this is only one, kept slive 
in England the adventurous spint and tlie romance 
of the West Tile dream of finding gold had 
vanished what belonged to the present were tho 
things done and luffiired ui Hia Majesty’s planbt* 
tiona with oil that they suggested It is most 
cerbun that in every age there are tliouaanda who 
continually yearn for the * way of war ’ and the life 
of battle Mostly, th^ fail in tlieir ambitions 
becauw in these times tho natrons fear war In the 
seventeenth ceptnry there was always good fighting 
to be got aomewhero In Europe , if everything else 
Jailed there were the American Colonies and the 
Indians — plentyof fightiiig always amongthelndiini. 

H 
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Batdes the lomuicc of war there wu the 
romance of religioiu freedom Everybody^ m 
America knowa the itory of the Majjiawtr and 
her Pilgnme in 1630, and the coming of the 
Puritans in 1630 under John Wmthrop and the 
Maaiachuietti Company I auppoie, also, that all 
Amencani know of the Jrk and the Z)«fw, and of 
Lord Baltimore’a Catholic, but toleran^ colony of 
Maryland They know ns well the rery odd story 
of Carolina and its ^ Lords Fropnetora’ and the 
arutocraDc form of government attempted there 
of the Qnaken in Pennsylvania, and the Temper- 
ance Colony of Georgia One may recall as well 
the mflux of Germans by thousands in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, and the finit Iqih 
migrabon of Irish Presbyterians, the flower of the 
Irish nation, driven abroad by the stupidity and 
Anaticism of their own Goveniment, which wanted 
to make them conform to the Irish Episcopal Church 
In the whole history of Irish misgovenuncnt there 
IS nothing more stupid than this persecution of Inih 
Presbyterlani, Bu^ indeed, we may not blame mir 
Ibrefathcn for thn stupidi^ Persecution of this 

kmd belonged to the tunes It seems to us in- 

conceivably Stupid that men should be exiled 
because they would not acknowledge the authority 
of a biihoi^ but, out of Maryland, there was no- 
where any real ruLgioui toleration the dieam of 
evary sect wu to trample down and to deatroy all 
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other sect!. Our people in Irebuid were no wone 
than the people of Salem and Boston Religiooi 
cdlention was not yet undentood Therefbrei it 
was only playing the gonie occoiding to the laws 
of die game when the United Kingdom threw 
away tens of thousands — the strongest, the most 
able, the most InduBtrious, the most Ibyoi— of her 
Irlsli subjects, because they would not change one 
sect for another] and retained the Roman Catholics^ 
liered Italy rebels, who were numerically too strong 
tg be turned out 

AU these things are perfectly well known to the 
Amenesn render But is it also well known to the 
American reader — has he ever sdmd liimself — liaw 
these thing? affected and impressed the nund of 
England t 

In tha way The Land of Romiuicc was no 
longer the fable land where a dooen Protestant 
soldion, lieaded by the invincible Dragon, could 
drive out a whole garrison of Catholic Spaniards 
and sock a town It had ceased to be another 
Ophir snd a ncher Golcondai but it wu the 
Land of Religious Pivedom The Chuich of 
England and Ireland, by law established, had no 
power ncrosi the ocean Amcnco, to the Non- 
conformist of the seventeenth century, was a haven 
and a refuge ever open in case of neeiL The hiaCoiy 
of NonconibriTuty shows the ntnl necessity of such 
a refuge. The very existence of free America gave 

14— a 
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to the English Nonconformist strength and courage. 
Such a persecution as that of the Irish Presbyterians 
became impossible when it had been once demon- 
strated that, should the worst happen, the persecuted 
religionists would escape by voluntary exile. 

That the spirit of persecution long survived is 
proved by the lingering among us down to our 
own days of the religious disabilities. Within the 
memory of living men, no one outside the Church 
of England could be educated at a public school 5 
could take a degree at Oxford or Cambridge ; could 
hold a scholarship or a fellowship at any college ; 
could become a professor at either imiversity ; could 
sit in the House of Commons ; could be appointed 
to any municipal office ; could hold a commission 
in the army or navy. These restrictions practically 
— though with some exceptions — reduced Noncon- 
formity in England to the lower middle class, the 
small traders. Their ministers, who had formerly 
been scholars and theologians, fell into ignorance ; 
their creeds became narrower ; they had no social 
influence ; but for the example of their brethren 
across the ocean they would have melted away and 
been lost like the Non- Jurors who expired fifty 
years ago in the last surviving member ; or, like a 
hundred sects which have arisen, made a show of 
flourishing for a while, and then perished. They 
were sustained, first, by the memory of a victorious 
past ; next, by the tradition of religious liberty ; 
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and, thirdly, by the report of a country— « Aournh- 
ing country — ^where there 'were no religioru dis- 
abilities, no social inferionty on account of laidi 
and creed Not reports only there sras a con- 
tinual passing to and fro between Bristol and Boeton 
during three-fourths of the eighteenth century The 
colonies were visited by traders, soldiers and sailors 
John Dunton in the year lyio thought nothing of 
a voyage to Boston ivith a consignment of books for 
sale Ned Ward, another bookseller, made the 
sune journey with the same object There ocisti 
a whole hbrary of QuaJker biographies allowing how 
them restless apostles travelled badnrardt and for- 
'wards, aossing and rccrossing the Atlaixtic, and 
journeying up and down the country, to preach 
their gospel And the life of John Wesley also 
proves that the Colonies were reg^ded as easily 
BccesBible. I have seen a correspondence between 
a femdy in London and tlieir cousins in Phila- 
delphia, in the reign of Queen Anne, which brings 
out very clearly the fact that they thought nothing 
of the voyage, and fearles^y crossed the ocean on 
businesB or pleasure. The connection between the 
Colonies and England was much closer than we are 
apt to imagine The Colonics were much better 
known by us than we are given to believe; they 
were regarded by the ecclesiastical mind as the 
home of ichiamatic rebellion ; but I7 the layman 
as the land where thought ivas free 
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That uru one side — ^perhaps the most importuit 
side. But the halo of adventure still lay glowing in 
the western land No colony but had its history of 
nusttcref treachery, and war to the knife with the 
Red Indian Long before the tune of Fenimore 
Cooper the English lad could read stones of dreadful 
tortures, of heroic daring, of patience and endurance, 
of revenges fierce, of daily and hourly periL The 
blood of the Dragon ran yet in English vems. 
Amenca was still to the heirs and successors of 
that Great Heart the Land of Romance and the 
Land of Gallant Fights 

And such stones I That of Captain John Smith 
layuig his head upon Che block that it might be 
Binashcd by the Indians clubs, and of his rescue by 
the Indian girl, afterwaids the ‘Frinceaa Rebecca , 
the masBcre of three bundled and fifty men, women 
and children of the infiuit colony of Virginia, a 
hundred stones of massacre Or, that story of the 
mother s revenge, told, I believe, by Thoreau Her 
name was Hannah Dunstan Her \ house was 
attacked by Lidians , her husband and ^her elder 
children fled for their lives , she, with on iniant 
of a fbrtiught, and her nurse, were left behind 
The Indiana dashed out the brains of the baby and 
forced the two women to march with them thi^ough 
the forest to their camp. Here they fbun^ an 
English boy, also a prisoner Hann^ Duiu^ 
ouide the boy find out firom one of the Indi^ 
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the quickest wny to strike with the tomahawk so 
BS to kill and to secure the scalp The Indian told 
the boy Now theie were in tlic camp two men, 
throe women, and seven children In the dead of 
night Hannah got up, awakened her nuisc and the 
boy, secuied the tomahawks and in the way the 
unsuspecting Indian had taught the boy, she toma- 
hawk^ every one — man, woman and chdd— except 
a boy who fled into the woods — and took their 
scalps Then she scuttled all tlic canoes but ono, 
and taking the scalps with hor as pioof of her 
revenge, she put the nuise and the boy into the 
canoe and paddled down the river She escaped 
oil roving bands and won her way home ogam to 
And her husband and sons safe and well, and to 
show the scalps — tlie blood payment for hei mur- 
dered child Such were the stories told and retold 
in every colonial township, round every fire | such 
were the atones brought home by the sailors and 
the merchants, they weie published in books of 
travel Think you tliat oui English blood had 
grown so sluggi^ that it could not be iired by 
such tales ? Think you that the romance of the 
Colonies wos ono whit less cntliialling than the 
romance of the Spanish Mam f 
I say nothing of the wais in which the Bntiali 
troops and the Colonial, side by side, at Inst succeeded 
In driving the Frendi out of the countiy They 
belong to the history of the eighteenth century and 
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to the otpuisoii of the EngUsh-spettklng race. But 
for t ^"m, Nortli Ameria would now be half French 
and a quarter Spanish There, however, were 
regular wars, with no more romance about them 
thw belong to war wherever it is conducted ac- 
cording to the war-game of the da^ The manceuvrei 
of generals and the deploying of men m masses in 
spire none but students, just as a line game of chess 
can only be judged by one who knows the game 
Louttburg, Quebec, ‘ Queen Anne’s War, * Kmg 
George’s War ’ — Wolfe and Montcalm — these 
things and these men produced little efiect upon 
the popular new of America. In the colonies 
themselves murmurings and complaints began to 
make themselves heard , as they became stronger^ 
the discontent increased , but they did not reach 
the ear of the aver^ Englishinan, who still looked 
across the ocean and still bw the country bathed 
in all the glories of the West Then — violently, 

suddail]/' — all this romance which had grown up, 
around and after so much fighting^ so many achieve- 
ment^ WHS broken off and destroyed It perished 
with the War of Independence , it was no longer 
possible when the Colonies had become not only 
a foreign country, but a country bitterly hostile. 
The romance of America was dead 
After the war was over, with much humiliabon 
and shame for the nation— the better part of which 
had been against the war from the outsat — the 
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country turned fat coiuoktion to tho East Out, 
u haa been aaid above, neither India, nor Auctralia, 
nor New Zealand, has ever taken such a place in 
the nflectloiu of our country as chat continent 
which waa plnntcd by our own mis, for whose 
wfoty and fr^om from foreign enemies we cheoi- 
AiUy spent treasure Incalculable and lives uncounted 
Then came the long twenty-three years’ war In 
which Great Bntoui, for the most pait suigls- 
handed, fought for the ireedom of Europe ngunst 
the most colossal tyranny over devised by victorious 
captain No nation in the history of the world 
over earned on such a war, to stubborn, so dospemte, 
so vital Hod Great Britain foiled, what would 
now be the position of the world ? The victoncs, 
the defoats, the auccesscs, die disasters, which 
marked that long struggle, at least made our people 
forget their humiliation In Amenca Ihe Jinal 
triumph gave us back^ ns it wss certain to do, more 
than our former pndc, more chan our old Bclf<reliance 
Amenca was forgotten, tho old love for Amcnca 
was gone I how could wc remember our former afleo 
tions when, at the very bmc when our need was 
the sorest, whan every sliip, every soldier, every sailor 
that we could find, was wanted to bleak down the 
power of the man who had lubjv^ted tho whole of 
Europe, except Russia and Great Britain, the United 
States — the very Lniid of Liberty — did her best to 
cnppic the Armies of Liberty by prochiitnmg war 
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against us ? And now, indeed, there was nothing 
left at all of the old romance. It was quite, quite 
dead. In the popular imagination all was forgotten, 
except that on the other side of the Atlantic lived 
an implacable enemy, whose rancour — it then seemed 
to our people — was even greater than their boasted 
love of liberty. 

I take it that the very worst time in the history 
of the relation of the United States with this 
country was the first half of this century. There 
was very little intercourse between the countries ; 
there were very few travellers ; there was igno- 
rance on both sides, with misunderstandings, wilful 
misrepresentations and deliberate exaggerations. 
Remember how Nathaniel Hawthorne speaks about 
the English people among whom he lived ; read 
how Thoreau speaks of us when he visits Quebec. 
Is that time past ? Hardly. Among the better 
class of Americans one seldom finds any trace of 
hatred to Great Britain. I think that, with the 
exception of Mr. W. D. Howells, I have never 
found any American gentleman who would manifest 
such a passion. But, as regards the lower class of 
Americans, it is reported that there still survives a 
meaningless, smouldering hostility. The going and 
the coming, to and fro, are increasing and multiply- 
ing ; arbitration seems to be established as the best 
way of terminating international disputes ; if the 
tone of the press is not always gracious, it is not 
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often openlf hostile > we ma/i perhaps, begin to 
hope, at kst, that the ftiture of the world will be 
Kcured (or fineedom hy the conicdenition of oil the 
English-speaking nations. 

The old romance u dead Yet — yet — 'ss 

Kingsley cned, when he landed on a West Indian 
island, ^ Ac last K so 1, also, when I (bund myself 
in New England, was ready to cry * At last V 
The old romance is not everywhere dead, smeo 
there can be (bund one Englishman who, when he 
stands for the first time on New England soil, feels 
that one more desire of his life has been sauafied 
To sec the East | to see India and (hr Cathay 1 to 
see the tropics BJid to live for ii while in a tropical 
island , to be earned along the Grand Can^ of 
Venice in a gondola, to see the gardens of Boc- 
caccio and the cell of Savonarola , to camp and 
hunt in the backwoods of Canada, and to walk the 
streets of New York all these things have I longed, 
from youth upwards^ to see and to do — yea, as 
ardently as ever Drab desired to set on English 
sail upon the great and unknown sea , and all these 
things, and many more, have been granted bo me 
One great thing — perhaps moie than one thing, one 
unsatisfied desire — itenuined undone I would set 
loot on the shore of New England It is a acred 
land, eonaecrated to me long yean ago, for the sake 
of the things which I used to read — for the sake of 
the long-yearning thoughts of childhood and the 
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dim ud mjntic q)lcndcmiis which pkyed tbout the 
kiid beyond the Bunseti in the iuyt of my niiinae, 

^ At IflflC I’ 

Wherever a boy finds a quiet plfice for reading — 
an attic lumbered with lubbisb, a bedroom cold and 
empty, even a corner on the staiia — he makes of 
that place a theatie, in which he is the sole audience. 
Befoie hia eyes— to him alone— the dnma is played, 
with scenery complete and costume correct, by such 
acton as never yet played upon any other stage, so 
natural, so lifelike— nay, so godlike, and for that 
very reason so lifelike. 

This boy sat where he could — in a crowded 
houiohold it u not always possible to get a quiet 
corner , wherever he sat, this stage rose up before 
him and the play went on He saw upon that 
Btage mil these things of which I have spdeen, and 
more. He itw the fight at Nombre de Dios, the 
capture of the rich galleon, the sacking of Mamcaibo. 
I do not know whether other boys of that time wae 
reading the American authors with such avidity, or 
whether it was by some chance that these l^ks 
were thrown in his way Wailimgton Irving^ 
Fcnimorc Cooper, Prescott^ Emerson (m parts), 
Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Edgar Allan Foe, 
Lowell, Holmes, not to mention ThorcAu, Herman 
Melville, Dana, certain religious novelists and many 
others whose names 1 do not recall, formed a toler- 
ably large field of Amencan reading for an English 
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boyv — Without prejudice, be it understood, to the 
writers of his own country To him the country 
of the American writers became almost ns well 
known as his own One thing alone he could not 
read When he come to the War of Independence, 
he the book and ordered his theatre to vanish 
And, to this day, the events of that war are only 
partly known to him No boy who is jealous fbr his 
country will read, except upon compuluon, the atoiy 
of a war which was begun in stupidity, carried on 
with incompetence, and concluded with humiliation 
The attack on Panama, the beginning of the 
Colonies, the exiles fbr lehgiQn, the long atniggle 
with the French, the driving back of the Indians 
It was a very line drama — the Romance of Amencn 
— in ever so many acts, and twice as many tableaux, 
that this boy saw And alwitya on the ainge, now 
like Drake, now like Raleigh, now like Miles 
Standiih, now like Captom John Smith, he nw 
a young EngllBhinan, performing prodigies of vnlour 
and b<^ng a charmed life Yet, do not think 
that it was n play with nothmg but fighting in IL 
There were the Dutch burghers of Now Amsterdam, 
under Walter the Doubter, or the renowned Peter 
Stuyvesanti there was Rip Van Winkle on the 
Catskill Mountains) there won tho king-kiJlen, 
biding 111 tho rocks beside Newhaven , there were 
the witch trials of Salem ) there was the peaceful 
village of Concord, from which camo voices that 
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echoed round end round the world , there wm the 
lying still and silent^ ringed by its woods, 
where the solituy student of Nature loved to lit 
gnd watch and meditate Hundreds of things, too 
ininy to mention, were acted on that boy’s inugi- 
niuy stage and ived in his bniin bb much as if he 
had hinuelf played a part in them 

As that boy grew up, the inemoiy of this long 
pageant survived , there fell upon hun the desire to 
ggg some of the places , snch a desir^ if It is not 
gratified, dies away into a feeble spark— but it can 
slways be blown again into a fisme. This year the 
chance came to the boy, now s gnybeard, to see 
these places , and the spark flared up sgain, into a 
bngfal^ consuming flame 

I have seen my Land of Romance I have 
travelled for a few weeks among the New England 
places, and, with a sigh of latis&ction and relief, I 
say vnth Kingsley 'At Last I’ 

Thu lumance, which belonged to my boyhood, 
and hss grown up with jne, and will never leave 
me, once belonged then, more or less, to the whole 
of the English people Except with those who, 
like me, bare been fed ^th the poetry and the 
literature of America, this romance u impossible 1 
suppose that it can never come again Something 
better and more stable, however, may yet come to 
us, when the United States and Great Britain will 
be allied in amity os firm at that which now bolds 
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topthor thoN Fcdcmted Steta The thin; li too 
vut| It IB too Important, to be aclilcvod in a day, or 
m a pcnatlon But it will comc-it will come ) 
It must come-it mint coino ] Asia and Europe may 
become Oilncie oi Cosnclc, but our people slmll 
rule over overy other land, and all the ulandi, and 
every sei 
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a man baa received klndnenes un 
* ^ expected and recognition unlooked for from 
itiuigers and people in a foreign country on vhom 
he had no kind of claim, it leenu a mean and pitifol 
thuig in that man to at down in cold blood and 
pick out the faults and imperfection^ If he can 
dcKiy any, in that country The ‘cad with a 
kodak ' — ^where did 1 £od that happy collocation ? 
— u to be found everywhere , that » quite certain j 
every traveller, is n well known, foela hinuelf 
juitiiicd after ux weeb of a country to tit in 
judgment upon that country and ib uudtutioiu, 
lb mannen, ib cuatomt and ib society , he con 
ititutea himielf an authonty upon that country for 
the rest of hu life. Do we not know the man who 
‘hiB been there’ f Lord Pilmenton knew him 


‘Beware^’ he used to gay, ‘of the man who hai 
been there I' As Secre^ of State for Foreign 
A&iia he wai prnrdeged to make quite a circle ot 
acquaintance with the men who ‘ had been there’ | 
and be eitimated their ezpenence at ib true value. 

The man who hat been there very leldom ipeaki 

[ »4 ] 
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Its language with eo much ease aa to undcntand all 
ckfiRcs p he has therefore no real chance of Bcemg 
smd undeivtandmg thingi othcrwiae than u they 
seem When an Englishman travels m America, 
however, he can speak the language. Therefore, 
he thinks that he really don undentand the thingg 
he sees, Does he t Let us consider To under- 
stand the true meaning of things in any strange 
land is not to see certain things by themselves, but 
to be able to see them in their relation to other 
thmg^ Thus, the quesbon of pnee must be taken 
with the question of wage, that of supply with 
that of demand, that of things done with the 
national opinion on such things | that of the con- 
tinued existence of certam recognised evils witl^ the 
conditions and exigencies of the time i and so on 
Before an observer can understand the relative value 
of this or that he must make a long and sometimes 
a profound study of the history of the country, 
the growth of the people, and the present condition 
of the nation It is obvious that it is given to 
very fow visitors to conduct such an Investigation 
Most of them have no time , very, very few have 
the intellecrual gnsp ndeessary for an undertakmg 
of this magnitude. It it obvious, therefore, that the 
cnbclim of a two months’ traveller must be worth- 
less generally, and jmperbnent almost always. The 
kodak, you see, m the bands of the cad, produces 
mischievous and misleading pictures. 

IS 
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Let us ttke one or two familial instances of the 
dangers of hasty objection Nothing worries the 
average American visitor to Great Bntun more 
than the House of Lords, and, generally, the 
national distmctions He sees very plainly that the 
House of Lords no longer represents an aristocracy 
of onaent descent, because by far the greater number 
of peers belong to modern creations and new families, 
chiefly of the trading class, that it no longer re- 
preaenta the men of whom the country hss moat 
reason to be proud, because out of the whole domain 
of suence, ietten, and art there have been but two 
creationa in the history of the peerage. He secs, 
also, drat on En^lshmon has, apparently, only 
to moke enough money in order bo command a 
peerage for himself, and the elevation bo a soparnte 
caste of himself and his children forever Again, os 
ng^i the lower distinctions, he perceives that they 
are given for this reason and for that reason j but 
he knows nothing at all of tlie services rendered 
to the State by the doxens of knij^ts made eveiy 
year, while he con see veiy well that the men 
®f real diitinction, whom he does know, never got 
any dittmctiona at all These dlflicultica perplex 
and irritate him. Probably he goes home with a 
hasty generulioation 

But the answer to these objections is not difficult. 
Without powng as a champion of the House of 
Lords, one may point out that It is a very ancient 
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uid deep-rooted IiutiCution , that to pull it up would 
cost on Immeiiae deal of trouble ] that It gives us a 
second 01 upper house quite Free from the acknow- 
ledged dangcis of popular election j that the lords 
have long ceased to oppose themselves to cliangea 
once clearly and unmistakably demanded by the 
iwtionj that the hei editary poweni actually exorcised 
by the very small number of peers who sit in the 
House do give us an average cxhibidon of brain 
power quite equal Co that found in the House of 
CoramonSi In which arc the six hundred chosen 
delegates of the people ] that, ns rogprds the eleva- 
tion of rich men, a poor men cannot well accept a 
peerage, because custom does not permit a peer to 
work for his livelihood } that It u neceaairy to create 
new peers continually, 111 order to keep as close a 
connection as possible between the Lords and the 
Commons j «/ , if n peer has a hundicd brothers, 
nitet^ sons, daughters, cousina, they aro all com- 
moners and ho is the one peer, so that for six 
hundred peon there may be a hundred thousand 
people cloely allied to the House of Lords. Again, 
ns to the Imbitiial contempt with which the advisers 
of the Crown pnss over the men who hy their science, 
art, andklitcmtura bring lionoui upon their genera- 
tion, the answer is^ that when the newspaper press 
thinks lit to take up tlio subject and becomes as 
jealous over tho national (listinctions os they are 
now ovei the national lliiancea, the thing will get 

IS— 3 
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Itself nghted And not till then I instince this 
point and these objections as lllustfEting what u 
often said, and thought, bj Amencin vmtors who 
record their first impressions. 

The same kind of danger, of course, swnlts the 
English traveller in America If ho is an unwise 
traveller, he will note^ for admuing or mdignant 
quotation, many a thing winch the wise traveller 
notes only with a query and the intention of find- 
ing out, if he can, what it means or why it is 
penning The first questions, in fact, Ibr the 
student of manners and laws are why a thing Is 
permitted, encouraged, or practised ; how the thing 
in consideration afi^tf the people who pmctiso It, 
and how they regard it Thus, to go back to 
ancient history, English people, forty years ago, 
could not understand how slavery was flowed to 
continue in the States We ourselves had virtuously 
given fireedom to all our slaves { why should not the 
AtnericaiiBl We had not grown up under the 
iiubtubon, you see , we had litde penonal know- 
ledge of the negro , we beheved that, in spite of the 
discouraging examples m Hayti and in our own 
Jamaica, there was a splendid future for the 
if only he could be free and educated Again, none 
of our people realized, until the Civil War actually 
broke out^ the enormous magnitude of the interots 
involved j we had read * Unde Tom ^ Cabin/ and 
our bearla glowed with virtuous indignation j we 
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could not undentand tho enormous difficulties oF 
the qpestion PmHll7) we succeeded in enraging 
the South Bgainst us before the war began, bocauso 
of our contlnbal outcry against slavery { and m 
enraging the Nortli after tho wai began, by icason 
of our totally unexpected Southern q^mpatbics. It 
IS ft curious history of wionghoadodiiess and 
Ignorance. 

This was a big thing The thiiip whicli the 
Engllali traveller In the States now notices arc little 
things , as li|e Is made up of little thln^ he is 
noting difleienccs all day long, because everything 
that he sees Is different Speoch is different the 
manner of enunciating the words is different) It is 
clearer, slower, more grammatical ) among the better 
sort It IS more careful , it is even academical Wc 
English speak thickly, for bock in the throaty the 
voice choked by beard and moustache, and we speak 
much more cuolesily Then the way of living at 
the hotels is different ) the rooms are much-~very 
much — better furnislicd than would bo found in 
towns of corresponding sue in England — at 
Providence) Rhode Island, which is not a large 
aty, there is a hotel which is most beautifully 
furnished , and at Buffalo, whicli is a city half the 
size of Birmingham, the hotel is perhaps better 
furnished than any hotel in London An Immense 
menu is placed before tho visitor for brenkfost and 
dmner Thera is an embarrassment of ciioicc 
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Perhaps it u insular prejudice which makei one 
prefer the simple mcnu^ Ac limited choice, and the 
plain food of ±e English hotels. At leasti rightly 
or wronglyi the English hotels appear to the English 
traveller the more comfortable I return to tbo 
diflerencea In the piepaiation and the serving of 
food there are difiercnces — the midday meali &r 
more 111 America than in England, is the national 
dinner In most Amencan hotels that received ua 
we found the evening meal called supper — and a 
very mfenor spread it was, compared to the one 
o clock service. In the drinks there is a diflercnce 
— the iced water which forms so welcome a pait of 
every meal m the States is generally the only drink; 
it 18 not common, out of the great cities, to see 
claret on the tablca There are difierences m the 
conduct of the trains and in the form of the railway 
carriages , difEerences In the despatch and securing 
of luggage difierence in tfie railway whistle , dif- 
ference in the management of the station , until one 
knows the way about, travelling m America is n 
contmuAl trial to the temper Until, for instance, 
an understanding of the manners and customs in this 
respect his been attauied, the conveyance of the 
luggage to the hotel is a ruinous expense, And 
unless one understands the rough usage of luggage 
on Amencan hne^ there will be further trials of 
temper over the breakage of things. Li France 
sjkI Italy such s ma ll difierences do not exasperate, 
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becauK they sie known to exist , one expects tbeni , 
they Bie beniglited foreigners who know no better 
But in America, wbeie they speak our own language, 
one seeilia to have a right, somehow, to expect that 
all the usages will be exactly the same — and they 
■re not { and ao the cad with the kodak gets his 
chance 

I can quite understand, even at this day, the 
making of a book which should hold up to ridicule 
the whole of a natioa on account of diese difierenccs. 
* The Amencans a great nation i Why, sir, I could 
not get— the whole time that I was theie — sudi a 
simple dung as lingbsh mustard The Americans a 
great nation ? Well, sir, all I can any is that their 
breakfast in the Wagner cai is n greasy pietcnco The 
Amaicaos n great nabon i They may be, sir ( but 
all I can say is that there isn t such n thuig — thnt I 
could discover — u sn honat bar-parlour, where a 
man can have his pipe and his grog in comfort 
And so on — the kind of thing may be multiplied 
indefinitely What Mrs Trollope did sixty yean 
agp might be done sgain 

But, if I had the time, I would write the com* 
panion volume — tliat of the Ameiican in England 
— in which It should be proved, nftor the same 
iiuhioo, that this poor old country u in the Ifutatsgo 
of decay, because we have compartment cBinsgci on 
the railway , no diecks for the luggsgo ) no eloctric 
trolleys in the stieet , at the hotels no elaboreto 
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iDcnui but only a simple dinner of fish wid roott- 
becf , no iced water, an estahlished Church (the 
clergy all bursting with fiitness) * a House of Loids 
(all piofliptes) , and a Queen who chopa off heads 
when >0 dispos^ It would also be noted, as proving 
the contemptible decay of the country, that a laigc 
proportion of the lower clasKS omit the aspirate , 
that rough holiday-makers laugh and sing and play 
the accordion as th^ take their trips abroad , that 
the factory gtrls wear hideous hats and feathers } 
that all cUssea dnnk beer, and that men arc often 
seen rolling drunk in the streets. Nor would the 
Amencan traveller in Great Bnmin fiul to obseivc, 
with the scorn of a moralist, the political corruption 
of the time \ he would hold up to the contempt of 
the world the statesman who with the utmost 
vehemence condemns a movement one day which, 
on the fbllowing day, m order to g^n votes and 
recover power, he adopts, and with equal vehcmcnco 
advocates , he would a^ what can be the moryl 
standards of a country where a great party turns 
right round, at the bidding pf thsir leader, and 
follows linn like a flock of sheep, applauding, voting, 
advocating ai he bids them to-day, this— to-monow, 
Its opposite. 

These thuigs and more will be found m that book 
of the American in England when it appears. You 
lee how amoll and worthies and prejudiced would 
be such a volumei Well, it is precisely such a 
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volume that the orduiory tinveller Is capable of 
wribng All the things that 1 have mentioned are 
accidentals, they arc diffcienccs which main nothing; 
thqr are not essentials ; wluit 1 wish to show Is that 
ho who would think lightly of a counby must di^ 
regard the nccidciitnis and get at tho OGScndala. 
What follows M my own attempt — whicli I am well 
aware must be of the smallest account— to fuel my 
way to two or three csaeiitlals. 

First and foremost, one essential is that the counby 
is full of youth. I have discovered this for myself, 
and I have learned whnt the fact means and how it 
aflects the country I had honrd this said over and 
over again It used to irntotc me to hear a mono- 
tonous repetition of the wonls^ * Sir, we are a young 
counby’ Young f At least, It Is three bundled 
years old , nor was it till 1 hod passed through New 
England, and seen Buffiilo and Chicago— those cities 
which stand between the cast and the wesb— and 
was able to think and compare, diat I began to un- 
dentand the leality and tlio incniung of thoao words, 
which have now become So real and moan so much 
It IS not that tho citict. aic new and the buildings 
put up yesterday ; it is 111 the atmosphoie of buoy- 
ancy, elation, odf reliance^ and onergy, which one 
drinks 111 everywheie^ tliat this sense of youth is 
apprehended It is youth full of confidence Is 
there such a thing anywhere in America as poverty 
or the fear of poverty p I do not think so. Mon 



may be bird up or even stonc-bn^ i there ue 
ilunu there u« hsrd'Vorked women , but there is 
no genenl fear oF poverty In the old countriea the 
few oF poverty liea on all hearts like lead To be 
sure, Rich a fear is a surviyal m England In the 
lost century the strokes oF late were sudden and 
heavy, and a merchant sitting to-day in a place of 
great honour and repute, an ouihon^ on 'Change, 
would £nd himself on the morrow in the Morshol- 
tta or the Fleet, a prisoner for life \ once down a 
man could not recover , he spent the rest of hit life 
m captivity he and his descendants, to the third 
and fourth generations — for it was os unlucky to be 
the son of a bankrupt os die son of a convict — 
grovelled m the gutter There is no longei a Mar- 
shalsea or a Fleet prison , but the dread of fojlurc 
survives In the States that dread seems pracbcally 
absent 

Again, youth la extrava^tj spends with both 
hands , cannot hear of economy ) burns the candle 
at both ends eats the corn while it ig green , trades 
upon the future , gives bills at long dates without 
heutation , and while the golden flood rolls pest 
takes what it wants and sends out its sons to help 
themselves. Why should youth make proviuona for 
the eons of youth f The world is ^oung f the nebes 
of the world are beyond counting j they belong to 
the young j let us work , let us spend , let us enjoy, 
for youth is the tune for work and for enjoyment 
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In youth, again, one la caielen about little things , 
they will right themselves penena of the baser sort 
pervert the fnedom of the countij to their own 
uses they make * corners * and ' rings ' and steal the 
money of the municipality never mind , some day, 
when we have time, we will straighten things out 
In youth, also, one Is tempted to gallant apparel, 
bnvery of show, a defiant bearing, gold and lace and 
colour In cities this tendency of youth is ahowii 
by great buildings and big institutions. In youth, 
there is a natural exaggeration in talk hence die 
spread-eagle of which we hear so much Then 
everything which belongs to youth must be better — 
beyond companton bcttei — than everything that 
b^ngi to age In the last century, if you like, 
youth followed and mutated age , it is die note of 
this, our country, that youth Is always advancuig 
and stepping ahead of age Even in the daily press 
the youth of the country shows itself Let age alt 
down and meditate ) let auch a paper as die London 
TtnuT — that old, old paper — give every day three 
laboured and thoughthil essays written by scholars 
and philosophers on the topics of the day It is not 
for youth to ponder over Che meaning and Che ten- 
dencies of things I It IS for youth to act, to make 
history, to push things along , therefore let the 
papers record everything Chat posses , perhaps when 
the country is old, when the time comes for medl- 
t ntion, the London Timts may be imitated, and even 
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a weekly collection of essays, such as the Saturday 
Review or the Spectator^ may be successfully started 
i-n the United States. Again, youth is apt to be 
jealous over its own pretensions. Perhaps this 
quality also might be illustrated ; but, for obvious 
reasons, we will not press this point. Lastly, youth 
knows nothing of the time which came immediately 
before itself. It is not till comparatively late in life 
that a man connects his own generation — his own 
history — with that which preceded him. When 
does the history of the United States begin — not for 
the man of letters or the professor of history — but 
for the average man ? It begins when the Union 
begins : not before. There is a very beautiful and 
very noble history before the Union. But it is 
shared with Great Britain. There is a period of 
gallant and victorious war — but beside the colonials 
marched King George’s red-coats. There was a 
brave stmggle for supremacy, and the French were 
victoriously driven out — but it was by English fleets 
and with the help of English soldiers. Therefore, 
the average American mind refuses to dwell on this 
period. His country must spring at once, full armed, 
into the world. His country must be all his own. 
He wants no history, if you please, in which any 
ofher country has also a share. 

In a word, America seems to present all the pos- 
sible characteristics of youth. It is buoyant, con- 
fident, extravagant, ardent,- elated, and proud. It 
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lives in the present The young men of twenty^ 
one onnoC believe In coming nge , people do get to 
fifty, he believes , but, for himself, nge is u for 
off diet he need not consider it I observed the 
youthftilncss of Amciica even In New England, but 
the country u one got further west scented to 
become more youthful At Chicago, I suppose^ 
no one owns to moic than riviHmd-<twonty — youth 
IS infectious I felt myself while In the city much 
under that nge 

Let us pass to another point—also ui essential — 
the flaunting of the flag I had the honour of 
assisting at the *8ollemim Acadcmica,’ the coni' 
mcncement of Harvard on the a8th of June losL 
I believe that Harvard is tho richest, ns it is also 
the oldest, of American universities | It is also the 
hugest In point of numbers. The function was 
celebrated In the college thcatie) it was attended 
by the governor of the State with the lieutenant- 
governor and his aldcs-de-cnmp ) there was a 
notable gothcniig on the stage or platform, con 
sisdng of the president, professors and governors 
of the university, together with those men of dls- 
tincdon whom the university proposed to honour 
with a degroe. The floor, or pit, of the house was 
filled with the commencing bwhclors \ the 
was crowded with spectators, chiefly ladles Aftn 
the ceremony we were Invited to assist at the dinner 
given by tho students to tho president and a com 
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pniiy Blnoog whom iC wu t distinction for a stranger 
to sit. The ceremony of conferring degrees was 
interesting to an Enginhman and a member of the 
older Cambndge, because it contained certain pointa 
of detail which had certainly been brought over 
by Harvard himself the founder, from the old to 
the new Cambridge The dinner, or luncheon, 
WHS intereatmg for the speeches, for which it was 
the occasion and the excuse The president, for 
hiB part, reported the addition of $750,000 to the 
wealth of the college, tad called attention to the 
very remarlcBble feature of modem American 
llberalllj in the lavish gifts and endowments going 
on all over the States to colleges and places of 
learning He sud that it was unprecedented in 
hiftoiy With submissions to the learned presv- 
dent, not quite without precedent The fourteenth 
imd fifteenth centunes wimessed n similar spirit in 
the foundstion and endowment of colleges and 
schools in England and Scotland About half the 
collies of Oxford and Cambridge, and three out 
oF the four Scottish univemties, belong to the 
penod Still, It 18 very remarkable to find this new 
lirgenesi of mind Since one has received great 
fortune let this wealth be passed op, not to make 
a son mto an idle man, but to endow, with the 
best gifts of learning and science, generation after 
generation of men born for work. We, who are 
ourselves ao nchly endowed, and have been so 
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nchly endowed for fbiu hundred totb, have no 
need to envy Harvard all her wealth We may 
applaud the apint which secka not to enrich a family 
but to advance the notion } all the more beenuse we 
have many instHncca of a similar spirit in our own 
country It la not the further endowment of Ozfbid 
and Cambiidge that is contmued by one rich 
but the foundation of new collegei, art g|lleriefl| 
and schools of art Angentein, Vemon, Alexander^ 
Tate^ ore some of our benefoctoiB in art 
The endowments of Owens College^ the Mason 
College, the Firth College, University College, 
London, are gifts of private poBons. Since we 
do not produce rich men so freely as America, our 
endowments are neither so many nor to great \ but 
the apint of endowment is with us as well 
Presently one observed at this duinoL a note or 
dlficrencC) which afterwards gave food for reflection 
It was this All the speoken, one after the other, 
without exception, referred to the free Institutions 
of the nation, to die duty of citizens, and especially 
to the responsibilities of those who were destined by 
the training and education of this venemble college 
to become the leaders of the country Nothing 
whatever was srud, by any of the speokeiB, on the 
achievemehts m scholarship, literature, or science 
made by former scholars of the college j nothing 
was said of the promise in learning or science of 
the young men now beginning the world Now, a 
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year or bo age, the master and JHIowb of a certain 
coll^ of the older Cambridge bade to a feast as 
nuuiy of the old members of that college as wotUd 
fill the hall It was, of course, a very much smaller 
hall than that of Harvard j but It waa still a 
venerable college, the mother, so to speak, of 
Bmmaiiuel, and therefore the grandmother of 
Harvard The master, in hia speech after dinner, 
spoke about nothing but the glories of the college 
in Its long list of worthies and the veiy remarkable 
number of men, either living or recently paved 
away, whoae work m the world had brought 
distinction to themselves and honour to the college. 
In shofl^ the college only existed m his mind, and 
in the minds of those present for the advancement 
of learning, nor was there any other consideration 
posiible for hun in connecdon with the college 
Is there, then, another view of Harvard Coll^ f 
There must be. The speakers suggested this new 
and Amencan view TTie college, if my supposed 
diacovery is true, la r^arded as a place which is 
to ftirnah the State, not with schokn^ for whom 
there will alw^ be a veiy limited demand, but 
with a large and perennial supply of men of liberal 
education and sound pruicipl^ whose chief duty 
ihoU be the maintenance of the liaedom to which 
they ate bom, end a steady oppoation to the cor- 
ruption into which all firee institutions readily fill 
without unceasing Watchfulnca. This thing I 
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advance with ume hcBitation But it explains the 
inflated patriotism of the carefiillj-prepar^ speech 
of the governor and the political (not partisan) 
spirit of bU the othor speakers. Oxfoid and Cam 
bridge have long furnished the country with a 
learned clergy, a learned Boi, and (but tins is post) 
a learned House of Commons The tnulition of 
leaining luigers still j nay, they are centres of 
learning bqrond companaoii with any other uni- 
versities 111 the woild Harvard also, I suppose, 
provides a learned clergy , but its pnncipal function, 
aa Its rulers seemed to think, is to send out into the 
world every year a gieat body of young men fiilly 
equipped to be leaden in the country 1 his is its 
chief glory j to do this eflectlvely, I take it, is the 
chief desire of the picsident and the society 
It cannot be denied that tins is a very imporbint 
duty , much more Important, for a special reason, 
111 the States than it is m Great Britain I used 
to marvel, before making these obsorvations, at the 
constant flying of the stars and stripes cverywhete, 
at the continual reminding os to ficcdom. *Arc 
there,* one asks, *no other countnes m tho world 
which ore fiec f In what single point Is the freedom 
of tho American greater than the freedom of the 
Biiton, the Canadian, 01 tho Australian In none, 
certainly Yet wc are not fbrover waving the 
Union Jack everywhere and calling each othor 
brothers in our glonoua liberty WeU but let iu 

16 
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the stars and stripes; let them learn — German, 
Norwegian, Italian, Irish — ^what it means to belong 
to the Great Republic. Is this all that a two 
months’ visitor can bring away from America ? It 
is the most important part of my plunder. What 
else has been gathered up is hardly worth talking 
about, in comparison with these two discoveries 
which are, after all, perhaps only useful to myself : 
the discovery of the real youthfulness of the country 
and the discovery of the real meaning and the 
necessity of the spread - eagle speeches and the 
flaunting of the flag in season and out of season. 
It may seem a small thing to learn, but the lesson 
has wholly changed my point of view. The fact 
is perhaps hardly worth recording ; it matters little 
what a single Englishman thinks ; but if ho can 
induce others to think with him, or to modify 
their views in the same direction, it may matter 
a great deal. 

And, of course, an Englishman must think of his 
own future — that of his own country. Before many 
years the United Kingdom must inevitably undergo 
great changes : the vastness of the Empire will 
vanisli ; Canada, Australia, New Zealand, ^»Uth 
Africa will fall away and will become independent 
republics ; what these little islands will become 
then, I know rtot. What will become of the 
English - speaking races, thus firmly planted over 
the whole globe, is a more important question. If 
16—2 
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a man had the voice of the silver-mouthed Father, 
if a man had the inspiration of a prophet, it would 
be a small thing for that man to consecrate and 
expend all his life, all his strength, all his soul, in 
the creation of a great federation of English-speak- 
ing peoples. There should be no war of tarifis 
between them ; there should be no possibility of dis- 
pute between them ; there should be as many nations 
separate and distinct as might please to call them- 
selves nation9^; it should make no dilFerence whether 
Canada was tfie separate dominion of Canada, or a 
part of the Unifcd States ; it should make no differ- 
ence whether (Seat Britain and Ireland were a 
monarchy or a re|mblic. The one thing of im- 
portance would be\an indestructible alliance for 
offence and defence Vnong the people who have 
inherited the best par^f the whole world. This 
alliance can best be foiVarded by a promotion of 
friendship between privay persons ; by a constant 
advocacy in the press of alllthe countries concerned 5 
and by the feeling, to be cuttivated everywhere, that 
such a confederation woula present to the world 
the greatest, strongest, wealtfl^t, most highly culti- 
vated confederacy of nations mat ever existed. It 
would be permanent, because\here would be no 
war of aggression in tarifis, or m personal quarrel ; 
no territorial ambitions ; no confi^:t of kings. 

Naturally, I was not called upoa to speak at the 
Harvard dinner. Had I spoken, jL should like to 
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htve nid ‘Men of Hairard, gnmdioni of thit 
benignant mother— itiU joung— who nti ciowned 
with kurelB, ever fresh, on the sedgj bank of 
GnuitS) think of the countiy from which your 
fathers have sprung Go out into the world— 
your world of youthful endeavour and success , do 
your beat to bnng the hearta of the people whom 
you Will have to lead back to their kin across the 
seas to eaat and west— over the Atlantic and over 
the Faufic. Do your best to bnng about the inde- 
structible fraternity of the whole English-speaking 
races Do this in the sacred name of that freedom 
of which you have this day heard so much, and of 
that Clirlstianity to which by the very stamp and 
seal of your college you are the avowed and sworn 
servants. Rah I* 
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'^HER£ la A pBBige in one of the letten of 
^ Edward Deniaon which euctly interprets the 
dejection and oppresnon certain to fall upon one 
who lenouily considers and penonaliy investigates^ 
however snperiiciatly, the condition of the poor in 
great clues. He wntes from Fhilpott Street, Com- 
meraal Road, East London, and he says ‘My wits 
are getting blunted by the monotony and ugliness of 
the place. I can almost imaguie the aw^l eflect' 
upon a human mind of never seeing anything but 
the meanest and vilest of men and man’s worl^ and 
of complete exclusion from the sight of God’s 
wmka,’ The vey exaggeiation of these words 
shows the profound dqection of the writer, st a 
moment when his resolution to continue living in 
a place where there was neither nature nor ari^ nor 
beauty anywhere, weighed upon him like a penal 
sentence, so that the vdeness of the surrounding 
entered mto his soul snd made him fod as if the 

* Piwr r«d It the Bimunghsm Meetmg of the 
Social science Congrea, 
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men uid 'women in the place, bs well u their works, 
were gll alike, mean, vQ^ and sordid Edward 
Demion wrote these woida seventeen years ago 
The {dace in which he lived is still u^y and 
monotonous, a small croaMtreet leaduig frW the 
back of the London Hospital into the Commeraal 
Road, about as Ar from green fields and parks or 
gardens as can be found anywhere in London 
there are still a good many of the vilest of man a 
works aimed on In the neighbourhood, especially 
the making of clothes for Government contractors, 
and the nuking of shirts for private sweaters. But 
something has been attempted since Denison came 
heio — thq pioneer of a great invasion Many others 
have followed his example, and are now, like him, 
living among the people Clubs have been establiahed, 
concerts and readings have been given, and excuisiona 
into the country, convalescent homes and a thousand 
difierent things have grown up for the ameliotabon of 
the poor Better than all, there are now thousands 
of educated and cultivated men and women who are 
perpetually considering how sxistmg evils may be 
remedied and new evils prevented With philan- 
thropic efforts, with the social qiustions connected 
with them, I have now nothing to da We are at 
present only concerned with a question of Art 'we 
are to inquire how the love end desire for Art mi^ 
be introduced and developed, and to ask what has 
already been attempted in this direction 
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I would fint desire to explain that I know 
absoluteljr nothing about the state of things in uiy 
other great aty of Great Britain then one. What 
I say IS baaed upon such small knowledge that I 
may have gamed concerning London, and especially 
East London As regards Birmingham, Maiicbestci, 
Sheffield, Glasgow, and any other place whoie theie 
IS a great industrial population, I know nothiag If, 
therefore, exception be taken to any expresnons of 
miile OB applied to some other aty, I beg it to be 
remember^ that East London alone is in my mind 
Eren concerning East London exception may bo 
taken to anything I may advance That Is becauso 
it Is impossible to malK any goneral propoaJcioii 
whatever of humani^ conside^ in tho mass except 
the elementary ones, such as that all must eat and 
sleep, to which objection may not be raised Thus, 
I know that it is true, and I am prepared to maintain 
the assertion, that the lower chuses in London caie 
nothing about Art, and know nothing about Art, 
and have only an elementary appreciation oF things 
beautiful It Is cqiislly true, on the other hand, 
that there are everywhere some whose liearts are 
yearning and whose hands ore stretched out in 
prayer for greater beauty and fulness of life It il 
also, os a general statement, true that there nro no 
omuaementB in East London, whicli coiitnine two 
and a half millions of people, has no municipality, 
and Is the biggest, ugliest, and meanest city In the 
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whole world Yet [t la equally true that there ere 
111 It lintitutes for educntioii and science, uit, and 
litemturc, mutual improvoment Bocloties, clubs at 
which there arc evenings for singing dancing and 
piivnte tlicntrlcala, and rowing swimming and 
cricket clubs It Is o^un, as a gcnonl rule, true 
that the lower claseca are ignorant of saence, yet 
there are everywhere scattered among the working 
men single cases of earnest devotion to science 
And It IS painfully true that they do not seem to 
feel the u^incss of their own streets and houses) 
yet no one who has been among the holiday folks 
in tlie country on a Bank Holiday or a fine Sunday 
III the summer can deny their profound appreciation 
of field and forest, flowers and green leaves, sunshine 
and shade It l^ lastly, perfectly true that their 
lives, compared with tlioie of the more cultivated 
classes, do seam horribly dull, monotonous, and 
poor Yet the duliioss is more appaiont than real 
ugly houses and mean streets do not necessarily 
Imply mean and ugly lives Their days may bo 
oiilivcnod In a thousand ways which to the ou^der 
are invisible. Among these are some which directly 
or indirectly make for tlio appreciation of Art. 

It seoms safo, however, to advance one proposi- 
tion Ihcre Is a class In and below which it is 
iinpossiblo that there can exist a feeling for Art of 
any kind, or, indeed, for religion, for virtue, for 
knowledge of any kind, or for anything beyond the 
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neceasity of providing for the next daj’i (bod uid 
shelter Those misenible women who work from 
euty morning to late nigh^ condemned to a aluvety 
worse than any we have abolished | those hungry 
men who besiege the dock-gates for a day’s worl^ 
and have nothing in the whole world but a pair of 
hands , that vast class which is separated from star- 
vation by a single day — ^what though^ interest, or 
core can they have for anythmg in the world but 
the piocunng of food f 'l^en the physical con 
dition of English men end women is worse, as 
ProlesKir Huxley has declared it to be, than the con- 
dition of naked savages in the Southern Seas, how 
con we lo(^ for the virtues and the aspiretiona 
which belong essentiaUy to the level of compatativo 
case i Until we have mastered the problem of find- 
ing steady work ibr al4 with adequate wages and 
decent homes, we need not look for Art in these 
lowest ranks. We hove to do, therefore, not with 
the very poor at all, but with the respectable poor — 
the fomiliea of skilled mechanica, tmpltyti in r^lar 
work, workmen in browuies, ship-yards, and 
fiictones, independent handicraftsmen, clerks, c^ien, 
accountants, writers^ small shopkeepers, and all that 
great host which is perpetifalty occupied in increasing 
the wealth of the country by labour which, at least, 
permits them to live in comfort All these people 
hove leiauie j most of them> except the shop unsb-i 
ants, have no work in the evening , they are all 
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poMcaaed of loiiie education Thorc u no resion at 
all why they ihould not, if they could be only got 
to desire it, become students in some of the branches 
of Art. 

Let ua, then, always with reference to this one 
city and this one clan of its Inhabitants, aicertain 
what has been done already to create a love of Art 
The most Important thing aa yet attempted is the 
Bethnal Green MuaeuoL It la, Ibr our purpoaea, 
alao the most instructive, because it has hitherto 
been, I consider, a complete and ignominioua failure 
That IS to say, it was established and is maintamed 
as an educational museuni, it was especially dengned 
to create and develop a knowledge of Art and it 
has not done so It was opened in 187a with, 
among other things, the msgnilicent collection of 
pictures lent by Sir Richard Wallace \ dunng the 
twelve years of its existence it his exhibited other 
coUfictiona of considerable interest but the educa- 
tion, the free library, and the dass-rooms promised 
at the outset have never been forthcoming It is, 
In feet, a dumb and silent ^lery One may con*- 
pare it to a Board School newly built, provid^ with 
all the latest appliances for education— with books, 
desks, seats, blackboards^ and everything, including 
crowds of pupils, but left without a teaching staff, 
the pupils being expected to teach themselrea Why 
not ? There are the boob and there are the desks. 
So with this museum You cannot learn anything 
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of Art without the study^ of artistic work Hero u 
the artistic work. Why do not the people study 
It i They certainly come to the place \ they come 
in large numben \ on free days when it is open until 
ten at night they average over two thousand a day 
all the year round And if you taJcc the troublo to 
watch theni| to fellow them about, nnd to listen to 
their conversation, you will presently discover with 
how much intelligence they are studying the artistic 
work before them 

The fiidure of Bethnal Green should teach us 
what to avoid Let us therefeie walk round the 
halls and galleries of this museum In the ccnttal 
hall there is placed, each object witli a ticket con- 
taining a brief description of it, a rcuilly noble collec- 
tion of cabinets, carved and painted ) with these are 
rare and costly vase% of English, Russian, Danish, 
and German workmanship, tlieic ore a few 
statuettes, some paintings on china, things in glazed 
earthenware, and glass cases containing Syrian and 
Albanian necklaces and jewellery In the lower 
side gallencs there Is, first, a collection of food pfo^ 
ducts, showing speamens of wheat, ricc, starch, salt, 
and 80 forth, with models of vcgetnblei and fruit 
executed In wax \ and next, a collection of woollen 
stuffi and fiibncs of all kinds, with feathers, stag^’ 
heads, antlers, and so forth. In the upper gillerles 
there II a collection of paintings and engravings. 
Here and there are suspended tableta which are in- 
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scribed with bits of iiifbrmBtion, chiefly stiUiitical 
Oh Illy but vikit to the place I could not observe 
that niiyone was studying these tablets, This is, 
roughly siwuking, nil thnt the Bethnal Green 
Museum coiUaiiis. TIil directors of this institution, 
opened with so much piomiic, which was going to 
educate the people and endow them witli a kiibo of 
Art lUid a love of beauty, think they have done all 
they promised when they show a collection of 
cabinoli and vases, n few bottles containing rice and 
wheat, n few turnips in wax, n few cnaci with pretty 
fabrics, and a lollcction of pictures. There is no 
music I there lb no sculpture , none of the small 
arts aie rcpn.scnti.d at all , there is not the slightest 
attempt made to oducnti. anybody If you want 
any other information oi help besides that given by 
the tablets you will not got it, because there is no- 
body to give It A imliccninn mounts guard ovei 
the coses, a woman sells the pubhcstioiu of the 
South KLiisiiigton Department, and you can read 
on a board the inimbcr of visitors for every day m 
the yenr But ihcre ib no one to go round with 
you and talk about the things on exhibition Theic 
aro no Iccturth nor any lIiuiws, there aio no hand 
Iwiolu to teach the hibtory of the Fine Arts and to 
illuetrato the collectinn In the mubcum There Is 
not, Incrtdiblu to Miy, oven n catalogue Ihertii h» 
tatolegm Inuigme an cxinhitiiin without even an 
oflicial guide lo its contoiits. IIcio, says the Depart- 
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mcnt, IB the Bethnal Green Muacum with its dooii 
wide open let the people walk in and inspect the 
contents. 

So) if wo invited the people to inspect a collection 
of cuneiform inscnptions, we might just as well 
expect them to cany away a knowledge of Assyrian 
hiMry or by exhibiting an electrical machine 
we might as well expect them to uriclerstand the 
appliances of electncity It is not enough^ in fact| 
to exhibit pictures they must be explained It is 
with paintings and drawings as with everjrthing 
else, those who come to see them having no know- 
ledge carry none away with them The vlBitors to 
a museum are like travellers m a fbieign country, of 
whom Emerson truly says that when they leave it 
they take nothing away but what they brought with 
them The finest wood carving, the most beautiful 
vase, the richest clasnc painting, produces on the 
uncultivated eye no more valuable oi lasting imprea* 
non than the sight of a sailing ship ibr Che first time 
produces on the mind of a ravage. That la to say, 
the impresnon at the best is of wonder, not of 
delight or curiosity at all In the picture gollones, 
it IS true, the dull eyes are lifted and the weary 
fices brighten, because here, if you please, we toucli 
upon that art which every human being all over 
the world can appreciate. It is the vt of story- 
telling The visitors go from picture to picture 
and they read the stones As for landscRpes, figures, 
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portmtSi or ilabS) the7 piUB them What they 
love 11 a picture of Ufa in action, a picture tbit fells 
a Btory and qulckon then pulses. You may observe 
this in every pictme gallery — even at the Groivenor 
and the Royal Academy — even among the classes 
who arc supposed to know something of Ait for 
one who studies a portrait by Millati, or a head by 
Leighton, there arc crowds who stand before a 
picture which tells a story At the Royal Academy 
the story is generally, but not always, read m silence j 
at Bcthnnl Green it is read aloud You will perhaps 
observe the importance of this difiercuce It is 
because at the Royal Academy everybody bu tlie 
feeling tliat ho is present in the character of a entic, 
and mustitlieroforc affect^ at least, to be coiisidcnng 
the workmanship, and passing a judgment on the 
artist But at Bethnal Green the vunton feel that 
they have been Invited to be pleased, to wonder, 
and to admire the beautiful stories represented on 
the canvas by clever men who liave leaint tins 
trade As for how a story mny be told on caiivns, 
the way In which tlio conceptidn of the oidst hak 
been executed, the truth of tho drawings the fidelity 
of colouring— on these points no questions me 
asked and no curiosity is expressed Why should 
they i Painting they regard ns oiio of the arts 
whicli may be lonrned for a trade, like matchmaking 
or shoemakiiig Remember that it never occuis to 
people to Icnm tho inyetcrics of any trade beside 
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their own On mj last visit to this miuoiun^ fbr 
initinccj I chanced upon two women who were 
standing before a vase It was a Is^gc and very 
beautiful vase, of admirable form and proportions, 
and It was decorated on the top by a group repie- 
senting three captiyei chauied to the rock* *!^heir 
comment on this work of art was as follows 
‘Look,* said one, ^ look at those poor men chained 
to the rock' ‘Yes, replied the other, ‘poor follows I 
am t It shocking f 

To their eyes the only thing to be looked at was 
the group of figures, and the only niggcstion made 
to their minds by the vase related to the story, thus 
half told, of the captives As for the vase itaclf, it 
was nothmg j the workmanship and painting were 
nothing , the sculpturing of the figures was 
nothing 

It II constantly aigued that the mcie contempla^ 
tion of things boutifiil creates this aitietic bciibc — 
the sense of beauty This is undoubtedly tme If 
one were to dwell entirely among beautifU things 
But how if fbr one thing which Is beautiful you arc 
made to contemplate a hundred which are not i 
Suppose you ofier a girl of untrained C3re a choice 
of coitumesi of which one is artistic and the rest nro 
all hideous, how can you acpcct her to know the one 
— the only one— which she sought to choose i Or, 
again, if you allow a boy to read and learn as much 
bad poetry as good, what can you expect of hli 
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abrndard of taste ^ la other words, when the sur- 
roundings of life are whoUpr without Ait, an occa- 
slonid visit to a collection of paintings cannot create 
on intelligent appreciation of Art 
Again, there aic 010117 branches and divene fernia 
or Art. For instance, there is music, there is sing- 
ing, there la acting there Is sculptuie, poetry, fiction , 
and besides tliesc there are working in metals^ len- 
gravmg in wood and copper, leather work, brass 
work, fret work, and decoration None of those 
aits aro illustrated and recognised in the Bethnal 
Green Museum Yet, when we speak of the spread- 
ing of Art among the pooi, surely we do not mean 
only drawing, design, and pamting 
The populsuity of this muaeum has been argued 
08 a proof of its efficiency It attracts, os I have 
stated already, over a,ooo on evoiy firoc day all the 
year round On the one day in tlie week when an 
entrance fee of sixpence is required it nttmets from 
twenty to forty This menns that out of two 
millions of people In East London there is so little 
enthusiasm for Art that only forty am be found 
each week to pay sixpence in order to enjoy quiet 
galleries and undisturbed study Rejnember tliat 
East lAMidon is not altogetlier a poor place } there 
are whole dlstiicts which are full of villa resldcncoa 
as good ns any in tho soutliorn suburbs ) tliere aro 
many |icopIa who aro wealthy | but all the wealth 
and all t)ie Art anthuslosm of the place will not 

17 
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bring more thin forty every week to pay their 
■ncpence. A« fev capying the pictures, I do not 
know if any fiunlitiei are afibrded for the purpoK, 
but I have never seen anyone jn the place copying 
nt olL 

The thrang of vuiton on free dajf may pflJ'tly be 
ocplamed on other grtninds than the lore of Art 
It la ft place where one can plcusantly lounge, or sit 
down to rest, or lazily look at pleasant things or 
talk with ones friends, or take refuge from bad 
weather Thu is as it should be, the place is 
icgarded fti ft pleasant place* Yet the number of 
vultors has fallen off In the first year of its exut- 
ence nearly a million entered the gates , four years 
later an equal number wss regutered 5 for the last 
three yeari the number baa fallen to less than half a 
million* Its popularity, therefore, is on the decline 
It IS, again, a great place for children They are 
Bent here just as they are sent to the BnOsh Museum 
and the ^uth Kensington Museum, in order to be 
out of the way You will always see children m 
these places, strolling lutlessly among the rooms and 
corridors. Once, for instance, on a certain IHaster 
Monday, I encountered, in the South Kensington 
Museum, a miserable litde pair, who were crying m 
R corner by themselves. Beside the cases full of 
splendid embroideries and golden lace, among which 
they had strayed, they lool^ curiously mcongruous, 
nnd somewhat hke the unfortunate pair led to thoir 
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deitniction by the wicked uncle They b»d, In 
been sent to the museum by their mother, with 
a piece of bread-and-butter ibr their dinner^ and told 
to stay there all day long By this time the bread- 
and-butter had long since b^ eaten upy and they 
were hungry again, and there was a long afternoon 
before them What to these hungry chddren would 
have been a whole Field of the Cloth of Qold 7 
We must, therefore, make very large deductions 
indeed when we consider the popularity of Bethnal 
Green Doubtless it is pleasant to retd tlie stories 
of the pictures , but the lights the warmth, the 
society of the place arc also pleasanL And as for 
Art ^ucation, why, as none is given, so none 11 
desirecL 

I have dwelt upon Bethnal Green Museum at 
some length, not because I wished to attack the 
place, but because it seems to me an cocample of 
what ought not to be done, and because it illustrates 
most admirably two prupoctiona which I have to 
offer These are — (i) That the lower classes have 
no instinctive desire for Art , (a] that they will not 
teach thcmselvea. 

We may also learn from coniidering what this 
museum is what an educational and popular museum 
ought to be } and to this I wUl Lmmcdiately return 
Meantime, let us go on to coniider a few minor 
Bgenaes at work m the East of London, direedy or 
mdirectly working in favour of Art And, ffrit, 1 

17— a 
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ihould like Co coll attention to the uuninl exhibi- 
tion of pictures which the mdehitigxble Vicsr of 
Sl Jude’ii Whitechspei — the Rev Samuel Barnett 
— gets together every Easter for his people The 
point 18 not 10 much that he holds this exhibition 
as that he engages the services of volunteer lecturer^ 
who go round the show with the visitors and explain 
the pictures^ so that the^ may learn what it is they 
should admire and something of what they should 
look for in a drawing or pomting In other words, 
Mr Barnett's visitors are instructed in the fine 
elements of Art cnttcism There sit^ next, certain 
inatitutesi, educations! and social, such ss the Bow 
and Bromley and the Beaumont, which might be 
used to advantage for Art purposes. Then there 
are the Church ijrgamzationB, with their semcei, 
their chibs, their social gatherings and thel/schoola , 
there are the chapels, each with its own set of 
sunilar inatitutlpni , there are the working men s 
clubs, which might also lend themselves and their 
rooms for the development of''Art j there are such 
societies ns the Kyrle Socie^, which give firee con 
certs of good muac, and are therefore already workmg 
for 118 I lastly, there are the schoob of Art — there 
are five in East London, working under the South 
Kensington Department. All these are agencies 
which either are already working in the interests ot 
At^ or could be essdy mduced to do sa 
To sum up, at the exhibition of the Bethnal 
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Green Muaeum the people walk round the pictures, 
are pleased to read their stones, and go awajr , at the 
concerts they listen, are satisfied, and go away , at 
the readings and recitBtions they applaud, and go 
away They are not. In &ct, stimulated by these 
exhibitions and performances In the slightest degree 
to draw, paint, carve, play an instnimeol^ sing^ reate, 
or act for themselves But observe that directly 
they fbnn clubs of their own, although they may 
develop many reprehensible tendenaes, and especially 
that of gambling, they do at once begin to act, sing, 
redte, and dance for themselves. What we want 
them to do, then, is to begin for themselves, or to 
fall in willingly with those who begin for them, 
the puiBuit of Art m its more difficult and higher 
branches. What we desire is ^that they ihould 
realise what we know, that to teach a lad or a girl 
one of these Fine Arts is to confer upon him an 
inestimable boon , Chat no life can be wholly tuiv 
happy which is cheered by the power of playing an 
instrument, dancing, painting, carving, modelliDg, 
singing, making fiction, or writing poetry , that it 
IS not necessaiy to do these things so well as to bo 
able to live by them , but tliat every man who pno- 
tites one of these sits is, during his work, drawn out 
of himself and away from the bad conditions of his 
life. If, I my, the people can be got to understsnd 
something of this, the rest will be easy A few 
examples In their midst would be enou^ to show 
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than that it wants iitdc to be an artut, that tbo 
practice of Art is a lifelong delight^ and that m the 
exercise and unpraycnient of the faculties of observe 
tioii| comparisoni and selection^ in the duly con- 
sideratjon of beraty in its Tanous forms, the years 
roll by esaily and arc spent in a continual dream of 
happmes. You know that it has been observed 
esparially of actors, that they never grow old The 
thing 18 true with artists of cve|y kmd— they never 
grow old Their hair may beawnc gray and may 
fell off, they may be afflicted with the same wetl^ 
neues as other men, but their hearts reniiun always 
young to the very end But this is not an induce- 
ment, I am afraid, that we can put forth in an 
appeal to the people to follow Art I am sure, 
moreover, that it as the desire of all to include the 
enoouragement of every kmd of Art, not that of 
drawmg and punting only Wc wish that every 
boy and every girl shall learn something — and it 
matten little whether we make him draw, design, 
pamt, decorate, carve, work in brass or leather, 
whether we make him a musician, a painter, a 
sculptor, a poet, or a novelist, provided he be ui- 
itructcd in the true pnnciples of Art Imagine, If 
you can, a tune when in every femily of boys and 
girls one shall be a muiicuui, and another a carver of 
wood, and a third a pamter, when every home 
shall be full of artiibc and beautiful things and the 
present vKlinesi be onlv remembered u a kind ot 
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bftd drcBin Tint may appear to sonie imponUc, 
but it 11, on the othci hand, very posnble and sure 
to come in thi. immediate future. It it true that, at 
a mtion, we aic not artistic, but we might change 
our characLcr in a single generation It has taken 
less thon a single generation to develop the enormous 
Increase of Ait which we now sec around us in the 
upper clouics Ihiiilc of such n thing as house 
decoration and furniture We have to extend this 
development into regions where it is as yet unfelt, 
and among a class which have, os yet, shown no 
willingness or desire for such extension 

All tins luis been said by way of apology for the 
practical tichunc which I venture now to lay before 
you You have alaady heard from Mr Leland's 
own lips what has been for five yean his work m 
Phlladdphin, you have heard how he has brought 
the small arts into liimdieds of homes, and has given 
purpose and bnghtnen to hundreds of lives, I 
have followed this work of his from the beginning 
with the greatest interest Before he began it, ho 
told mo what ho was going to try, and how he 
meant to try Hut I think that, courageous and 
8elf-<rullnnt os lie is, he did not and could not, at 
the outset, anticipate such a magnificent success as 
he lias obtained You liavo ako heard something 
of the society called the Cottage Arts Association, 
founded by Mn Jobb, by which the lillogen ore 
taught sumo of the minor arts 
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This Afiociation u, I un convuced, going to do 
R great work, and I am veij g^d to be able to read 
you Mis. Jebba own testimony, the fruit of her 
long experience. She ays 'We must give the 
people-^hddren of course included — opportunities 
of unofficial intercouise with those who already love 
Art, and who can help them to see and to dis- 
criminate We must teach them to use their own 
hands and eyes m domg actual Ait work) even if 
the work done does not count fbi much, it will 
develop their observation and quicken their appiecut- 
tion in a way which I believe nothing else will do 
— no mere looking or explainmg They must be 
helped to make their own homes and the things 
they use beautiful They must not be helped only 
to learn to do Art work, but also given ideas as 
to Its application, shown how and where to got 
insterials, etc. Further, it has been resolved that 
pnzci shall be given to the pupils for the best copies 
drawn, modelled, carved, or repouisd of the cuts 
uid designs urculated among the various cLusea.' 

1 propose, therelbrei, that, with such modi/iciitloiia 
as nut our own way of working we should imitate 
on a more extendi scale the example set us by 
Mrs. Jebb and Mr Leland I think that it would 
not be difficult, while retaining the machineiy and 
the help aflbided by the South Kenarngton Depart- 
ment m painting and drawingi to eatabllsh local 
club^ clane^ and soaetie^ or, which I think much 
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bettcTi ft central society With locftl branchet| other 
for the whole of Engliind or for cacli county or for 
each great aty, for the purpose of beaching, en 
couragmg, and advancing all the Fine Arti, both 
amall and great We do the whole of our collecbve 
work m this coufitiy by means of Boaetles it is an 
Enghshman s instinct, if he ardently desires to bnng 
about a things to recognise that, though he cannot 
get what he wants by his own efibrt, he may get it 
by anodating other people with him and forming a 
society Evoything is done by societies. One 
need not, therefore, make any apology for de&nng 
to see another society estabhsbcd That of which 
I dream would be, to begin with, independent of all 
polibcs, contrcrveniea, or theories whatever] it 
would not be a soaety requiring an immense in- 
come — in fact, with a very small income indeed 
very large results might be obtained, as you wilt 
immediately sec The work of the society would 
consist almost entirely of evening cl u sses , it would 
not have to build schools or to buy houses at fust, 
but it would use, or rent, whateycr rooms might be 
found available— perhaps those of the day-schools 
All the arts would be taught in these schoolB, except 
those already taught by the South Kensington 
Department, but especially the minor arts, for this 
very important and practical reason, that these 
would be founch almost immediately to hkve a 
money value, and would therefore serve the useful 
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purpose of ottncting pupils At the outset thore 
xniut be no but everybodj must be invited to 
come in and lesm After the vslue of the school 
has been established in the popukr mind there 
would be no difficult in exacting a small fee 
towards the expenses of maintenance But, from 
the reiy firsts there must be established a system of 
prizes public exhibitions of work done by the 
students^ concerts at which the musicians would 
play and the choirs would sin^ and theatricals at 
which the acton would perform Partly by these 
pubbe honouiS| and partly by showing an actual 
market value for the work, we may confidently 
look forward to creating and afterwards fbstcnng a 
genuine enthuBiatm for Art 

How are the funds to be provided for all this 
work i The money required for a commencement 
will be in reality very htdo There are the 
necessary tools and materials to bo found, a certain 
amount of house service to be done and pud for, 
gas and firing and perhaps rent Observe, how- 
ever, that the nuterials for Art students of aU kinds 
are not expenave, that house service costs very little, 
Lght and firing not a great deal \ and even the rent 
would not be heavy, since all our schools would be 
situated m the poor neighbourhoods. There only 
reniain the teacherv, and here comes in the really 
important part of the schema itachirs will 
Mt nothing ai all They will all be members ot 
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our new society, mid thi^ will give, in iddition to 
or in Iicu of art annual aubccription, their pemnal 
aerviccs as gratujtoua teachen This part of the 
scheme u sure to command your sytnpatliies^ the 
more so if you consider the current of contemporary 
thought More and more we are getting volunteer 
labour m almoit eyay department Everywhere, 
in every town and ui every paiiah, along with the 
profeasional workers, are those who work for nothing 
As for the women who wo± for nothing, the sisters 
of religious orders, the women who collect rents, the 
women who live among the poor, those who read 
aloud to patients in hospitals, those who go about in 
the poorest places, char name u legion And ss for 
the men, we have no cause to be ashnmed of the 
part which th^ take in this great voluntary move- 
ment, which is the noblest thing the world has evei 
seen, and which I believe to be only just beginning. 
All our great religious societies, all our hospitals^ bU 
our philanthropic soaeues, are worked by unpaid 
committees. All our School Boards over the whole 
country, not to speak of the House of Commons, 
are unpud At this very moment there are spring- 
ing up hcK and there in East London acCu^ 
monasteries— only without monsstic vows — in which 
live young men who devote themselves, either wholly 
or ID part, to work among the poor, often to evening 
and night work after their own day's Isboura It is 
no longer a visionaty thing , it is a great and solid 
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feet, that there are hundreds of men willing, with- 
out vows, orders, or any rule, and without hope of 
reward, not even gratitude, to live for their brother 
men. They give, not their money or their influence, 
or their exhortations, but they give — themselves. 
Greater love hath no man. As for us, we shall not 
ask our teachers to give their whole time, unless 
they offer it. One or two evenings out of the 
week will suffice. I am convinced — you are all, I 
am sure, convinced — that there will be no difficulty 
at all in getting teachers, but that the only difficulty 
will be in selecting those who can add discretion to 
zeal, capability to enthtisiasm, skill and tact in 
teaching, as well as a knowledge of an art to be 
taught. Think of the Working Men’s College in 
Great Ormond Street — perhaps you don’t know of 
this institution. It is a great school for working 
men ; it teaches all subjects, and it has been lunning 
for nearly thirty years. During the whole of that 
time, I believe I am right in saying that the pro- 
fessors and teachers have been all unpaid — they are 
volunteers. Can we fear that in Art, in which 
there are so many enthusiasts, we shall not get as 
much volunteer assistance as in Letters and Science ? 

This, then, is my proposal for creating and 
developing an enthusiasm for Art. There are to 
be schools everywhere, controlled by local com- 
mittees, under a central society ; there are to be 
volunteer teachers, willing to subject themselves to 
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rule end order , there ore to be public exblbltiaaB 
end prize-giTingi , all the art^ not one onl^, are to 
be taught | great prominence 14 to be giren to the 
minor arta at £ret there wUl be no feet, above all 
and before all, the great College of oun u not to 
be made a Government department^ to be tied and 
bound by the hard-and'lut rules and red tape which 
are the curse of every department, nor u it to be 
under the direction of any School Board, but, like 
most thuigt in this country that are of any us^ it 
u to be governed by its own counal 
One thing mote I am firmly convinced that 
the only institutions in any country which endure 
ate those which take a firm hold of the popular 
mind and ate supported by the people thcmsclvca 
In order to make the College of Art permaneni^ 
It must belong absolutely to the people. This can 
only be efEected by the gradual rebiement of the 
wealthy class, who will start it, from the manage, 
ment^ and the substitution of actual working men 
In their place — ^working men, I mean, who have 
thenuelvea been throu^ some course of study In 
the College, and have^ perhaps become teachers. 
And M working men will certainly do nothing 
without pay — in London, whatever may be the 
case elsewhere, their strongest feeling is that their 
only possemons are their bmo and their hands — ^we 
shall have to provide that the teachers of theachool^ 
the directon of the college, and the clerki m the 
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tecretinati ihall never be pud at e higher rate than 
the current rate of wage for manual woric The 
people themaelva will in the end >'>Ppl7 councili 
executive oflicen, nod teaching staff The time u 
npe we are ready to begin the woifc, I do not 
f^r for a moment that the working man will no^ 
if we begin with prudence, pretently respond, and, 
thraogh him, the boys and girls. 

We must, however, have a museum, although on 
this subject I cannot dwdl 1 should like to take 
the BetWl Green institution entirely out of South 
Kensington hands} they have had it for fourteen 
years, ted you have heard what they have made 
of iL 1 think they should hand It over, if not to 
our new College of Art, then to a local committee, 
who would at least try to show what an educational 
museum should be. Our educational museum will 
be a branch of the College of Art | it will be m all 
respects the exact opposite of the Bethnal Green 
Museum, it will have everything which is there 
wanting , it will have a library and reading-room | 
It will have lecturers and teachers, it will have 
class-rooms, the exhiblta will be changed con- 
tinually, there will be an ofgan and concerts} 
there wiU be a theatre , there will be in it every 
appliance which will teach our pupils the exquisite 
joy, the true and real delight, of exprewn^ noble 
thought ui beautiful and precious work, 

[>** 4 ,] 
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‘ A N D do jrour workman, asked a. London viator 
of a LMCBshiro miU-owner— ‘ do your work- 
men really live in then hovels P* 

< Cei bunly not,’ replied the mastei ' They only 
sleep there. They live in my mill 
Thu was forty years ago Neither question nor 
answer would now be possihlo For the hovels are 
improved Into cottages , the facto^ hands no longer 
live only in thp mill , and the opinion, which was 
then held by all employen of labour, as a kind of 
Fortieth Article, that it u wicked for poor people to 
expect or hope for anything but regular work and 
suflicient food, has undergone considerable modliiai- 
tion Why, indeed, they thought, should the poor 
nun look to be merry when his betters were con- 
tent to be dull ? We must remember how very 
little play went on even among the comfortable and 
opulent claaes in those days. Dulnew and a Mrioui 
view of life seemed msepatable , lecrcabofis of all 
kinds were so many traps and engines set for the 
destruction of the soul i and to desire or seek for 

[ Vfi ] 
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pleanire, repreheniible in Che neb, wu for the poor 
a meie acciWion of Providence and an opening of 
Che arms to welcome the devil So that our mill- 
owner, after all, may have been a very kincUiearled 
and humane creature, in apite of hia hovelii and hia 
views of life, and anxious to promote Che highest ii>- 
terests of hia employes. 

A hundred years ago, however, before the country 
became serious, the people, especially in London, 
really had a great many amiBements, sporty and 
pMhmuL For instance^ they could go baiting of 
bulls and bears, and nothing is more hisConcally cer- 
tain than the fact chat the more mliinaced the 
aiumals became, Che more dehghted were the spec- 
tators , they * drew * badgers, and rejoiced m the 
tenacity and Che courage of their do^ , they enjoyed 
the noble sport of the cock-pit \ th^ ftnig;ht dogs 
and killed rata , they ‘ equalled * fowls — that is to 
say, they tied them to stakes and hurled cudgels at 
them, but only once a year, and on Shrove Tuesday, 
for a treat , they box^ and fbugb^ and were coiv- 
tmually piivileg^ to witness the most stubborn and 
spinted pnze-fights every in the streets there 
was the chance for everybody of getting a fight with 
a light-porter, or a carter, or a passenger — this pros- 
pect must have greatly enhannd the pleasures of a 
walk abroad , there were wrestling, cudgelling, and 
quarter-staff', there w e re Aequent matchg made up 
and wagen hud over all kinds of things there were 
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boniirea^ with the hurlmg of squibs iit pasien-b^j 
there were public hangings at regular mterTali and 
on a generous scale ) there were opeo-air flogging 
for the J07 of the people , theie were the stocks and 
the pillory, also free and open-air exhlbibona , there 
were the great foirs ofBartholoinew, Charlton, Fair- 
lop Oak, and Barnet) there were also lotteriea 
Besidea these amusements, which were all for the 
lower orden u well at for the rich, they had their 
mug-houses, whither the men resorted to dnnk beer, 
spruce, and purl ) and for music there was the street 
ballad-nnger, to say nothing of the bear-wirdens 
fiddle and the band of marrow-bones and cleavers, 
Lastly, for tt^ose of more elevated tastc^ there was 
the ringing of the church belle, Now, with the 
Qxcqition of the last-named, we have luppresred 
every single one of these amusementa What have 
we put In their place ? Since the worfcmg clssses 
are no longer permitted to amuse thenuelves after 
the old fiuhloQS — which, to do them justice, they 
certainly do not seem to legreC-^ow do thqr amuK 
themselves 1 

Everybody knows, in general terms, bow the 
English woiking classes do amuse themselves. Let 
us, however, set down the exact focta^ so far as we 
can get at them, and consider them. Fint, It must 
be remembered as a gain — so many other things 
having been lost — Chat the workman of the present 
day possesses an accomplishment, oiia weapon, which 
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WM denied to hiB iktheis — At fiW r/jrf That 
possession ought to open a boundless field ; but it 
has not jet done bO| for the simple reason that we 
have enbrclj forgotten to give the working man 
anything to read This, if any, is a case m which 
the supply should have preceded and created the 
demand Books are dear , besides, if a man wants 
to buy books, there is no one to guide him or tell 
him what he should get Suppose, for instance, a 
studious workmg man anxious to teach himself 
natural historfi how is he to know the beat, lateat, 
and most trustworthy books f And so for every 
branch oF Icarnuig Secondly, there are no free 
Iibranes to speak of, 1 find, in London, one for 
Camden Town, one for Bethnal Green, one for 
South London, one for Netting HUl, one for Weat^- 
minster, and one for the City | and this aecma to 
exhaust the hat It would be interesting to know 
the daily avenge of evening visitors at these libmriea. 
There are three millions of the working clasBca in 
London there is, therefore, one free library for 
every half-miUion, or, leaving out a whole three- 
fburthi in order to allow for the ebddren and the 
old people and those who are wanted at hoine, there 
IS one libraij for every 125,000 people The 
accommodation does not seem libeml, but one has as 
yet heard no complaints of overcrowding It may be 
said, however, that the workman reads his paper 
regularly That is quite true. The paper which 
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he most loves is red-hot on poiidca { and its readeiB 
lie osumcd to bo politicians of the type which con 
sidcr the Millennium only delayed by the existence 
of the Churchy the House of LordSi and a few othei 
institutions. Yet our English working man is not 
a firebrand, and though ho listens to an immense 
quantity of fiery oratoryi and reads endless fiery 
articles, he has the good sense to perceive that none 
of the destructiTC measures recommended by his 
friends are Lkely to Improve his own wages or re- 
duce the price of food It is unfortunate that the 
fevounte and popular papers, which might instruct 
the people m so many important matters — such as 
the growth, extent, and nature of the trades by 
which they live, the meaning of the word Constitu- 
tion, the history of the Britu^ Empire, the rise and 
development of our liberties, and so forth — teach 
litdfl or nothing on these or any other points. 

If die workman does not re^, however, he talks. 
At present h€ talks fer the most part on the pave- 
ment And in public houses, but there is every indica- 
tion that we shall see before long a rapid growth of 
workmen’s clubs — not the teorand-cofitt make-be- 
lieves set up by the well-meaning, but honest, ui^ 
dependent clul^ in every respect such as those in 
Pall Mall, managed by the workmen theinselTps, 
who aie not, and never will become, total abstainers, 
but have ^own themselves, up to the present 
moment, strangely tolcnint of those weaker brethren 
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who on onl^ keep thenudvea sober by putting on 
the blue nbbon. Meantime, there is the prubbe- 
house for a dub, and perhaps the workmen spends, 
night after night, more than he should upon beei 
Let us remember, if he needs excuse, that his am- 
ployen hare found him no better place and no 
better amusement than to sit m a tavern, dnnk 
beer (generally m moderation), and talk and amoke 
tobacco Why not! A rapectable tavern is a 
very harmless place , the arde which meets tliere 
n die soaety of the workman it is his life with- 
out It he might as well have been a factory bond 
of the good old time — such as hands were fbr^ 
years ago { and then he would have mode but two 
journeys a day — one from bed to mdl, and the 
other from mUl to bed 

Another magnificent gift he has obtained of Ute 
years — the excursion traui and the cheap steamboat 
For a small sum he con get fv away from the dose 
and smoky town, to the seaside perhaps, but cer- 
tmnly to the fields and country air , he con gf 
every fine Sunday in the summer a holiday indeed 
Is not the cheap excursion an immense gam ? Agun, 
for those who cannot ofibrd the country excursion, 
thero 18 now a Fork accessible from almost every 
quarter And I senoudy recommend to oil chose 
who ore indined to take a gloomy view concerning 
their lellow-creatures^ and the mischievous and 
dangerous tendencies of the lower rlsaint^ to pay a 
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visit to Bstteneft Park on 1017 Sunday evening In 
the lummer 

Ab regards the working man's theatrical tastes, 
they lean, so far os they go, to the melodrama] 
but 09 a matter of fact there are great mnases of 
working people who never go to the theatre at all 
If you think of it, there are so few theatres acces< 
uble that they cannot go often For instance, there 
ore for the accommodation of the West end and the 
Visitors to London some thiicy theatres, and these 
are nearly always kept running , but fbi the densely 

T lous districts oF Islington, Somers Town, Penton- 
ond Clerkenwell, combined, theie are only 
two I for Hoxtoii and Haggexston, there Is only 
one , for the vast region of Rforylebone and 
Paddington, only one , for Whitechapel, *■ and her 
daughters,’ twoj for Shoreditch and Bethnal Green, 
one ) for Southwark and Blackfhnrs, one j for tlie 
towju of Hampstead, Hlghgptc, Camden Town, 
Kentish Town, Stratford, Bow, Bromley, Ber- 
mondsey, Camberwell, Kensington, or Deptford, 
not one And yet each one of these places, tsken 
separately, is a good large town Stratford, for 
instance, has 60^000 inhabitants, and Deptford 
80,000 Only hnlF a dozen theatres for three 
millions of people I It is quite clear, therefore, 
that theie is not yot a craving for drainiitic art 
nnioiig our working dames. Muiio-holli there are, 
catoinly, and these provide shows more or less 
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diumatic, ind| though the)r tre not so nuineimis 
as might h&rc been expcct^i thaf form fl contidcf^ 
able part of the amuseineiits of Che people | it is 
therefore a thousand pities chat among the ^ topical 
8ongS| the break-downs, and the comic sangB, room 
has never been found ibr part-songs or for music of 
a quiet and somewhat better kind The proprietors 
doubtless know their audience, but wherever the 
Kyrie Soacty have given concerts to working 
people, they have succeeded m interesting them 
by music and songs of a kind to which they are 
not accustomed in their musio-haUk 

The theatre, the music-hall, the public-house, the 
Sunday excursion, the parks — these seem almost to 
exhaust the list of amusements. There are, also, 
however, the suburban gardens, such as North 
Woolwich and HoihervilJe, whem there are enter- 
tainments of all kinds and dancing , there are the 
tea-gardens all round London , there are such places 
of resort as Kew and Hampton Courts Bushey, 
Burnham Bccchc^ Epp^gi Halnault and Rye 
House. There are also the harmonic meetingst, the 
fincMnd-easy evenmgs, and the friendly leads at the 
publicp-houses. Until last year there wis one place, 
in the middle of a very poor distncf, where dancing 
went on all the year round And there are the 
various clubs, det^ting societies, and Ir^m l parlia- 
ments which have been lately springing up all over 
London One may add the pleasure of listening to 
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the stump omtor, whether he exhorts to repenbuice, 
to temperance^ to republicanum, to athciam, or to 
the return of Sir Hoger He u ererywhere on 
Sunday in the streets, in the eountiy roads, and 
in the parks The people listen, but with apathy , 
they are accustomed to the whlte-heit of ontory 
they hear the same thing erery Sunday their pulses 
would beat no fsster if Peter the Hemit hlmsidf or 
Bernard were to exhort them to aasume tlie Croei 
It IS comic, indeed, only to think of tlie blank 
stare with which a British workman would receive 
an invitation to take up arms In order to dnve out 
the accursed Moalenu 

Aa regards the women,! declare that I have never 
been able to find out anything at all concerning 
then* amusements. Certainly one can see a few of 
them any Sunday widkuig about in the lanes and 
in the fidds of northern London, with their lovers , 
in the evening they may also be observed having 
tea in the tea-gardens These, however, are the 
better sort of girls ^ they are well dreaied, and 
gpnerelly quiet in their behaviour The domestic 
servants, for the moat part, spend their 'evening 
out ’ in taking tea with other servants, whose even- 
ing IS in On the same pnnaple, an actor when 
he has a holiday goes to another theatre ) ind no 
doubt it must be Interesting for a cook to observe 
the the finer shades of diflereocc^ in the 

conduct of a btchen When women ire married 
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and the caret of maternity act in, one doea not tee 
how th^ can get any holidi^ or recreation at all { 
but 1 believe a good deal it done for their amiue- 
ment by the mothers* meetinga and other clerical 
agcnclei. There it^ however, below the ahop girli^ 
the dicsnnakeia, the aervanta, and the wotljng girla 
whom the world, to to apeak, knows, a very large 
cka of women whom the world doea not know, 
and It not anxious to know They ore the fiictory 
hands of London , you can tee them, if you wish, 
tiDopuig out of the lactones and places where they 
work on any Saturday afternoon, and thus get them, 
to to apeak, in the himp. Their amusement seema 
to conaiat of nothing but walking about the atreeti^ 
two and three abreast, and thqr laugh and about aa 
they go so noisily that they must needs be extra- 
ordinarily happy These girls are, I am told, Ibr 
the most part so ignorant and helpless^ that many 
of them do not know even how to use a needle , 
they cannot read, or, if they can, they never do | 
they carry the virtue of independence as lar as they 
are able, and uisist on living by themsolrca^ two 
sharing a single room, nor will they brook the 
IcHC inter/erence with their freedom, even from 
those who tiy to help them. Who are their 
friend^ what becomes of them in the end, why 
they all Kcm to be about eighteen yenrs of ng^ 
St What penod of life they begin to get tired of 
walking up and down the stre^ti^ who their sWeeN 
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hearti ircy what are thar dioughta, what are their 
hopes — these are questions which no man can 
answefi because no man could mshe them com- 
municate their expenences and opinions. Perhaps 
onlf a Biblo-wocnan or two know the historf, and 
could tell it, of the Irondon factoij girl Their 
pay IB said to be wretched, whatever work they do | 
their food, I am told, is insufficient for young snd 
hearty girls, consisting genoially of tea and bread or 
bread-and-^CCer for breakfast and supper, and for 
dinner a lump of fried fish and a piece of bread 
What can be done P The proprietors of the factory 
will give no better wage, the girls csnnot combine, 
and there is no one to help them. One would not 
willingly add another to the ' rights * or man or 
woman , but surely, if there is such a thing at all 
as a 'light,' It IS that a day's labour shall cam 
enough Co pay for sufficient food, for shelter, snd 
for clothes. As for the amusements of these girls, 
It IS a thing which may be considered when soniB- 
thing has been done for their matBrul condition 
The possibility of amusement only begins when we 
have reached die level of the well fod Great 
Gaster will let no one enjoy play who is hungry 
Would It be ponble, one in bunonty, to st^ 
the noisy and nurthless Isughter of these girls with 
a hot supper of chops fresh from the grill P Would 
they, IF they were fine well fed, incline their hearts 
to rest, reSecdon, instiuction, and a little music P 
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The cheap exeuniona, the ichool feasts, the coiw 
certs given for the people, the increased brightness 
of rchgious KTvices, the Bank holidays, the Saturday 
half-holiday, all point to the gradual recognition of 
the great natural law that men and women, as well 
os boys and girls, must have play At the present 
moment we have just amved at the stage of a^ow- 
ledging this lawj the next step will be that of 
respecting it, and preparing to ob^ it just now 
we are wiUmg and anxious that all should play ) 
and It grieves us to see that in their leisure hours 
the people do not play because they do not know 
how 

Compare, for instance^ the young workman with 
the young gentleman — ^the public schoolman, one of 
the kind who makrs his life as * all round ' as he 
can, and learns and practises whatever his hand 
foideth to do Or, if you plens^ compare him 
with one of the better sort of young City clerks , 
or, again, compare him with one of the lads who 
belong to the claaBea now held in the building of 
the old Poljrtechnic ) or with the ladi who are 
found every evening at the daaaes of the Birkbeck 
First of all, the young workman cannot play any 
gunc at all neither cncket^ football, tennii, racquets, 
fives, or any of the other games which the young 
fellows in the class above him love so ponionktely 
there are, in fact, no places for him where these 
games can be played , for though the boys may play 
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cricket m Victorui Park, I do not underatand that 
the carpenten, ehoemal^ or painters hire got 
clubs and play there too There It no gymnasnua 
for them, and so they never learn the use of their 
limbs I they cannot row, though th^ lure a splendid 
river to row upon j they cannot fiuice, bar, wrmtle, 
play smgle-itlck, or shoot with the rifle , they do 
not, as a rule, Join the Volunteer corps , they do 
not run, leap, or pmctise athletics of any hind they 
cannot swim j they cannot sing in parts, 
which 18 naturally rare, they belong to a churuh 

choir , they cannot play any kind of instrument 

to be sure the public schoolboy ia generally gravelling 
in the same shameful ignorance of music | th^ 
cannot dance j In the whole of this vast aty there 
Is not a single place where a couple, so minded, can 
go for an evening’s dancing, unless they are prepared 
to Journey as far as North Woolwich Not one. 
Ought it not to be felt and resented as an Intoler 
able grievance that grandmotherly legislation actually 
forbids the people to dance 1 Th^ the working 
men themiclves do not teem to feel and resent It 11 
really a mournful thing Then, they cannot point, 
draw, model, or carve They cannot act, and 
seemingly do not care greatly about seeing others 
act I and, as already stated, they never read books 
Think what it must be to be shut out entirely &om 
the world of history, philosophy, poetry, fiction, 
eanys, and travels I Yet our woiking classes are 
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thus pncticfllly excluded Partly they have done 
thii for themselves, because they have never felt 
the desire to read books , portly, as I said above, vre 
have done it for them, because we have never taken 
any steps to create the demand Now, as regards 
these arts and accomplishments, the public ichool*- 
man and the better doss City clerk have the chance 
of learning some of them at least, and of practising 
them, both before and after they have left school 
What a poor creature would that young man seem 
who could do none of these things I Yet the 
log man has no chance of learning any There are 
no leachen for him the schools for the small art^ 
the accomplishments, and the graces of life are not 
open to him , one never hears, for mstance, of a 
working man learning to waltz or dance, unless it 
IB in imitation of a music-hall performer In other 
worda^ the public schoolman has gone through a 
mill of disapbne out of school as well as in Law 
reigiu in hu iporta u in his itudica Whether he 
bts over hu booki or plaje in the fields^ he learns 
to be obedient to law, order, and rule he obo^ 
and expects to be obe^ I it is not himself whom 
he must stud^ to please it is the whole body at 
his iellows. And this disapline of self, much mote 
useiiil then the disciplme of books, the young worhr 
man knows not. Worae than thu^ and worst of all, 
not only is he unable to do any of these things, but 
he IS even ignomnt of their uses and their pleasutes, 
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uid hu no dam to leain uf of them, ud doa 
not Buapect at all that the poaaession of these accom 
pluhments would multiply the joyi of life. He u 
content to go on without them Now content 
ment is the most miichievaui of all the viitua , tf 
anything is bo be done, and any improvement 11 to 
bo efiected, the wickedneu of discontent must first 
be explained away 

Let US, if you please, brighten this gloomy picture 
by recognising the existence of the artisan who 
pursues knowledge for its own sake. There are 
many of this kmd You may come aems some 
of them botanisuig, coUectmg insects, moths and 
butterflies in the fields on Sundays, othen you 
will fold reading vrorks on astronomy, geometry, 
phynca, or electnnty they have not gone through 
the early training, and so they often make blunders ) 
but yet they are real students, One of them I 
knew once who had taught himself Hebrew , 
another, who read so much about co operation, 
that he lifted himself clean out of the co-operative 
ranks, and is now a master) another and yet another 
and another, who read perpetually, and meditate 
upon, books of political and social economy, and 
tlieie are thousands whose liva are made dignified 
for them, and sacred, by the continual meditation 
on religious things us mske every kind of 

allowance for these students of the working cljui ) 
and let us not forget, as well, the occasional appear- 
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■nee of thoio heoren-bora ututs who arc &m to 
play munc or di^ and presently get Into orchestru 
of one kind or another, and so leave the ranks of 
daily labour and join the great clan oi caste of 
musicians, who are a race or family apart, and cariy 
on their mysteiy from £uher to son 
Bul^ as regards any plan or institution where the 
people learn or practise or be taught the beauty 
and desirability of any of the commoner amuse- 
tnents, art^ and accomplishments, there is not on^ 
anywhere in London The Bethnal Green Museum 
certamly proposed unto itsdf, at fint, to ‘ do some- 
thing;’ u a vague and uncertam way, for the people 
Nobody dared to lay that it would be first of all 
necessary to nuke the people discontented, because 
this wodd have been considered as flying in the 
&ce of Providence , and there was, beside^ a sort 
of nebulous hope, not strong enough for a theory, 
that by dint of long gn^ng upon vases and tapestry 
everybody would in time acquire a true feeling for 
art, and begin to crave for culture. Many very 
beautiful dungs have, from tune to tune, been sent 
there— pictures, callecboiis, pnceless vases , and I 
am sure that those visitois who brought with them 
the sense of beauty and fiuLng for artistic work 
which comes of culture, have cained away memones 
and lessons which will last them for a lifetime. On 
the other hand, to those who visit the Museum 
chiefly m order to see the people, it has long been 
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punfull^ evident that the folk who do not bnng 
that lenaa with them go away carrying nothing 
of it home with them Nothing at all Thow 
^laiB casea, thoK pictures, those hig jugs, lay no 
more to the crowd than a cuneiform or a Hitbte 
inscription They have now, or had quite recently, 
on exhibition a collection of turnips and carrots 
beautifully modelled in wn it is perhaps hoped 
tliat the contemplation of these precious but homely 
thinp may carry the people a step forther m the 
dlrectioD of culture than Sir Richard Wimsce*i 
pictures could efiecL In fact, the Bethnal Green 
Museum does no more to educate the people than 
the British Museum It la to them simply a 
collectjon of cunous things which is sometimes 
changed It la cold and dumb It is merely a 
dull and unintelligent branch of a department \ and 
It will remain so, because whatever the collcMons 
rnay be, a Museum can teach nothui^ unless there 
u someone bo expound the meaning of the things. 
Why, even that wonderful Museum of the House 
Beautiful could teach the pilgrims no lesaoni at sll 
until the Sisters explained to tliem what were the 
rare and cunous things preserved m their gjaw cases. 

Is It possible that, by any persuasion, attraction, 
or teaching^ the woiking men of this country can 
bo Induced to aim at those organized, highly skilled, 
uid disciplined fonns of recreation which moke up 
the better pleaauie of HfoP Will th^ consent, 
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without hope of gun, to giro the kbour, patience, 
and practice required of every mui who would 
become master of any art or accompLshment, or 
even any game f There are men, one is happy to 
find, who think that it la not only possible^ but even 
ea^, bo efiect thu^ and the thmg it about to be 
transferred from the region ot theory to that of 
practice, by the creation of the People a Palace. 

The general scheme is already well known 
Because the Mile End Road runs through the 
most extensive portion of the most dismal city [n 
the world, the city which has been sufieied to exist 
without recreation, it has been choaen u the fitting 
ate of the Palace. As regards nmple absence ot 
joy, Hoxton, Haggpraton, FentonviUe, ClerkenwcU, 
or Kentish Town, might contend, and have a fair 
chance of success with any portion whatever of the 
Eaat^id proper But, then, around Mile End lie 
Stepney, Whitechapel, Bethnal Green, the Cam- 
badge Road, the Commercial Road, Bow, Stratford, 
Sbadwell, Limehouse, Wappui^ and St GeorgeV 
in the-£ast Without doubt the real centre, the 
of dreanneas, is situated somewhere in the 
Mile End Road, and it is to be hoped that the 
Palace may be placed upon the vary centre itself 

Let me say a lew words as to what this Palace 
may and may not do In the first place^ it can 
do nothings absolutely nothings to relieve the 
great starvabon and misery which lies all about 
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London, but more especialty at the East-end. 
People who are out of work and starving do not 
want amusement, not even of the highest kind ; 
still less do they want University extension. There- 
fore, as regards the Palace, let us forget for a while 
the miserable condition of the very poor who live in 
East London ; we are concerned only with the well 
fed, those who are in steady work, the respectable 
artisans and petits commis, the artists in the hundred 
little industries which are carried on in the East- 
end ; those, in feet, who have already acquired 
some power of enjoyment because they are separated 
by a sensible distance from their hand-to-mouth 
brothers and sisters, and are pretty certain to-day 
that they will have enough to eat to-morrow. It 
is for these, and such as these, that the Palace will 
be established. It is to contain : (i) class-rooms, 
where all kinds of study can be carried on ; 
(2) concert-rooms ; (3) conversation-rooms ; (4) a 
gymnasium ; (5) a library ; and lastly, a winter 
garden. In other words, it is to be an institution 
which will recognise the feet, that for some of those 
who have to work all day at, perhaps, uncongenial 
and tedious labour, the b^t form of recreation may 
be study and intellectual efibrt ; while for others — 
that is to say, for the great majority — music, read- 
ing, tobacco, and rest will be desired. Let us be 
under no illusions as to the supposed thirst for 
knowledge. Those who desire to learn are even 

19 
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in youth alwmys a npnonCy How many mon do 
we knowp among our own friendi, ^ho hare ever 
act themsclTca to learn anything since they left 
school? It It a great mistake to suppose that the 
working man^ any more chan the merchant-man or 
the dcrkriiuuip or the tradesman^ is ardently desirous 
of learmng But there will always be a few \ and 
etpecialiy there are the young who would (km, iF 
they could, make a ladder of learning, and ao, as has 
ever been the goodly and godly custom m this realm 
of England, mount unto higher things The Palace 
of the People would be incomplete indeed if it gave 
no assistance to ambitious youths Next to the 
classes ui literature and science come those in mime 
and painting There is no reason whatever why 
the Palace should not include an academy of musiC| 
an academy of ortSi and an academy of acting , m a 
few morithi after iti eatabliahment it should have its 
own choir, its own orchestra. Its own coixcerta, its 
own open, and its own theatrC| with a company 
formed of its own mlunw* And in a year or two 
it should have its own exhibition of paintings, draw- 
inBA and sculpture As regards the simpler amuse* 
ments, there must be rooms where the men can 
smoke, and others where the girls and women can 
work, read, and talk, there must be a debating 
society for questions, social and political, but 
especially the former, there must he a dancing 
school, and a boll once every week, all the year 
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round 3 it ihould be poanble to convert the greiit 
hall into either thegtrC) concert-roomi or hell-room ] 
there must be a her for beer u well bs for cofiee, 
end ftt a price calculated 10 as to pay juit the bare 
expenea p there miut be a lihrary end wnting-room, 
and the winter garden must be e place where the 
women and children can come in the day tune while 
the men are at work One thing must be kept out 
of the piece there must not be ellowed to grow up 
m the minds even of the most suspiaoiis the 
jealousy that rchgiotis influences are at work , more 
than this, the institution must be carefully watched 
to prevent the rise of such a suspicion religious 
controversy must be kept out qf the debatuig-roonii 
and even m the convcrBatlon-roams there ought to 
be power to exclude a man who makes hnnseir 
ofieiwve by the exhibition and parade of hii rehgioui 
or irreligious opbiioni 

As for the teaching of the classes, wc must look 
for voliintaiy work rather than to a great endow- 
ment The history of the College in Great Ormond 
Street shows how much may be done by unpaid 
labour, and I do not think it too much to expect 
that the Palace of the People may be stilted by 
unpaid teachers in every branch of science and art 
moreover, as regards science, history and language, 
the University Extension Society will probably find 
the staff There mint be, however, voluntecn^ 
women as well as men, to teach iuigin& music, 
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dancing, aewing, acting speaking^ drawing, fiaint 
in^ carving, inodelling, and manj other thlngp. 
This kind of help should only be wanted at the 
outset, because:, before long all the art departments 
ought to be conducted by ez-students who have be- 
came in their turn tcKhers , they should be paid, 
but not on the West-end scale, from fees — so that 
the schools may support themselves. Let us not 
gittf more than is necessary for every clam and 
eveiy course there should be some land of foe, 
though a liberal lyatem of small scholarships should 
encourage the students^ and there should be the 
power of remitting foa in certam cases. As for 
the difficulty of starting the classes^ I think that the 
aadstance of Board School masteis, foremen of works, 
Sunday schools, the polibcal cluba, and dehabng 
Boaeties should be invited , and that besides siiu]l 
scholarship^ suhsbsjitial prizes of muBical and nuithe- 
mabcsl instruments, books, artuts’ materials, and so 
forth, should be ofiered, with the glory of pubbe 
exhibibon and pubhe performancei. After the first 
year there should be nothmg szhlbited m the Palace 
except work done in the classes, and no performances 
of music or of plays should be given but by the 
students thcniselvea. 

There has been gomg on in Philadelphia for the 
lilt two yean an expenment^ conduct^ by Mr 
Charles Leland, whoso ao^cioua and active mind is 
as pleased to be engaged upon things pracbcal as 
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upon the coiutnicdon of humoroui poema. He hu 
funded, and nofw conducts penonnll^, an aademy 
for the teaching of the minor arts he gets ihop 
girls, vork girls, &cfory girl^ boji and ^oung men 
of all classes together, and teaches them hoiw to ouke 
things, pretty things, artistic tbmgi, < Nothing* 
he vntes to me, * can describe the Joy^ which fills 
a poor girl's mind when she finds that she, too, 
possesses and can ezerase a real accomplishment. 
He takes them as ignorant^ perhaps — but I haFe no 
means of comparing — as the London futoiy girl, 
the girl of fre^om, the girl with the fringe — end 
he shows them how to do crewel-worii:, fretwork^ 
brass-work , how to carre In wood , how to de- 
sign ) how to draw — ^he nuuntains chat it 11 posable 
to teach nearlj ererj one to draw , how to make 
and ornament leather wo^ boxes, roUs, and all 
kinds of pretty things ui leather What has been 
done UI Phila^phia amounts, in fact, to thu that 
one man who lores hia brother man u bringing pur- 
pose, bnghtnesB, and hope into thousands of lira 
proriousl]^ made dismal hard and monotonous 
woik, he has put new and higher tbou^ti into 
their heads , he has introduced the dnapline of 
methodical training | he hu awakened in them the 
sense of beauty Such a man is nothing less than a 
benefrctor to humanity Let us follow hu ex- 
ample in the Palace of the People 

I venture^ further, to express my strong conrio- 
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tion that the success of the Palace will depend 
entirely upon its being governed, within limits at 
first, but these limits constantly broadening, by the 
people themselves. If they think the Palace is a 
trap to catch them, and make them sober, good, 
religious and temperate, there will be an end. In 
, the first place, therefore, there must be a real ele- 
ment of the working man upon the council ; there 
must be real workingmen on every sub-committee or 
branch ; the students must be wholly recruited from 
the working classes ; and gradually the council must 
be elected by the people who use the Palace. Fortu- 
nately, there would be no difSculty at the outset in 
introducing this element, because the great factories 
and breweries in the neighbourhood might be asked 
each to elect one or more representatives to sit upon 
the council of the new University. It ‘ goes with- 
out saying ’ that the police work, the maintenance 
of order, the out-kicking of offenders, must be also 
entirely managed by a voluntary corps of efficient 
working men. Rows there will undoubtedly be, 
since we are all of us, even the working man, 
human ; but there need be no scandals. 

I must not go on, though there is so much to be 
said. I see before us in the immediate future a vast 
University whose home is in the Mile End Road; 
but it has affiliated colleges in all the suburbs, so that 
even poor, dismal, uncared-for Hoxton shall no longer 
be neglected ; the graduates of this University are 
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the men and women whose lives, now unlovdj ind 
dismal, ihnll be made beaubful for them by thetf 
studies, and their heavy eyes uplifted to meet the 
sunlight ) the subjects 01 exominabon shall be, iiist, 
the arts of every kind so that unless a min have 
neither eyes to see nor hand to work with, he may 
here find something or other which he may learn to 
do) and next, the ^mes, sports, and smusements 
with which we cheat the weanness of leuure and 
court the joy of exercising brom and wit and strength 
From the crowded clus<rooins I hear already the 
busy hum of those who learn and those who teach 
Outside, III the street, are those— a vast multitude 
to be sure — ^who are too lazy and too dugguh of 
brum to learn anything but these, too, will flock 
into the PhUco presently to iit, talk, and argue in 
the imoking-rooms j to read in the library , to see 
the students’ pictures upon the walls j to listen tn 
the studonta’ orchestra, discoutamg such music u 
they have never dreamed of before , to look on 
while His Majesty’s Servants of the People’s Palace 
perform a play, and to hear the bnghteyed girls 
sing madngols 
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TT hu Ktined to me—fbr reuom which I hope to 
cuke cletr to jou— that the preicnt occasion, 
the opening of our newlf-acquired Place of Gather- 
ing, IB one on which somedimg nay be said upon 
the subject of the Associated Life— that is to say, 
on the union, oi combinatioa of men, or of men 
and women, in order to efiect by collective action 
objects— objects worthy of effort— impossible for the 
individual to attempt 

It would seem at first sight that combination 
should be the very simplest thing in the world It 
It self-evident that those who want anything hive a 
much better chance of getting it if theyjoin together 
in order to demand it, or to work for it Lite one 
or two other simple laws of human nature, thia, 
though the simplest^ u the hnrdeit to get people to 
understud ud to accept Nothing u so difficult as 
to persuade people to trust each other, even to the 


* The substance of thn paper wsi delivered ii the 

K ldential speech at the openmg of the Hoxton 
try ud Icintute. 
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oxtent of mndug together luid iticking together 
and working together ui order to get what thof 
want. 

The iirat anodatioa of men wu forced upon 
them for protection I wonder how many ages — 
hundreds of thousands of yean — it look to teach 
men to join together in order to protect themselves 
against starvation, wild bessti, and each other The 
necessity of self-preservation fint made men associate, 
and changed hunters into soldiers, and turned the 
whole world into a camp It was war which 
brought men together j it was war which taught 
men the necewty of order, disaplin^ and obedience { 
without the necessity for fighting, without the 
military spirit, no Bssoantion at all would now be 
poaublc. A vast number of men practically use 
modem safoty at this day for the purpose of being 
fighters, eveiy man against his nei^bour Just as 
no one would, even now, do any work but for the 
nocessity of finding food for him^f and his family, 
so no one would ever have begun to stand side by 
side with his neighbour but for the absolute certainty 
that he would bo killed If he did not 
Let us, however, consider a more advanced kmd 
of association, tliat of men united for purposes of 
trade and pn^t The craftsman of the town, who 
made things and sold them, found out by the expe- 
rience of some generations that his only chance, if 
he would not beume a slave, was to combine with 
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othen who made the sme thinga ibr the Bine puT> 
poKB. He therefore formed— here in London, as 
early aa the Saxon timea— an aaaociation for the pro- 
tection of hw craft — a rough-wd-itady Baaoclation 
at lint, a rdlgioua guild or fraternity, wmething 
which ihould pcnuide men to come together ai 
fnenda, not n?ali, what we should now call a benefit 
aoae^, gradually developing into an aaaociation of 
ofiicen, a constituaoo, and rulea , growing by alow 
degrees into a powerful and wealthy body, havuig 
Its period of birth, development^ vigour, and decay 
In ilhistration of such an association, I will sketch 
out for you the history of a certain London Com- 
pany — ^what wu called a Craft Company , a society 
of woiking-men who were engaged upon the same 
craft 1 who all made the same thing as the Com- 
pany of Bowyen who made bows, or of Fletchers 
who made arrows. The soaety b^an first of all 
with a Gudd of the Ciaf^ such as 1 have just men- 
tioned that IS to say, all those who belonged to the 
Craft — accordmg to the custom of the time, they all 
hved ui the same quarter and were well known to 
each other — ^weie persuaded or compelled to belong 
to the Guild Here religion stepp^ in, for every 
Guild hod Its own patron soint^ and if a oaftaman 
stood aloof, he lost the protection and incurred the 
displeasure of that samt, so that, qiart from con- 
BidmtlonB of the common weal, tenor of how the 
ofiended amt mi^t punish the blackleg forced men 
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to joih Thm, St Qeorge protected the trinourert i 
SL Miry and Sl Thomu the MflrCjrTi the bowjert | 

St Cathanlie the Virgin, the hAberckihen , St 
Martin, the ctdlera^ the Viigui Mary, the cloth- 
Tforken, and ao on On tlie flaint'a dvy they marched 
in procesBion to the ponsh church and heard Mafli \ 
every year each man paid his lees of membcrahip ^ 
the Giuld looked after the «ick and mAintained the 
aged of the Croft. The next step, which was not 
token until after many years, and was not at first 
contemplated, was to obtain for the Guild — ta , for 
the Craft — a Royal Charter This fovour of the 
Sovereign confen^ certain powers of regulating 
their erode \ and, this once obtuned, we hear no 
more of the Guild it become absorbed into the 
Company The religious observances remained, 
but tiity were no longer put forward os the chief 
* orbcles ’ of sstociation The powers granted by 
Hoyol Charter were very strong. The Company 
was empowered to prohibit anyone from workng at 
that trade within the jurisdiction of the City who 
was not a member of the Company , it could pre- 
vent markets from being held wlthm a ccituri dis- 
tance of the City \ it could oblige all the youth of 
the City to bo apprenticed to some Company , it 
could regulate wages and hours of work , it could 
examine the work before it could be sold | and it 
could limit the number of the workmen The 
Company, m fiict, ruled its own tnulc with an 
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tuthonly Which there was no appeal On the 
other hond^ the Company exercised a paternal care 
oYcr lb memben When they were sick, the Com- 
pany provided for them , when th^ became old, 
the Company mamtatned them | iF any became du- 
honest, the Company turned them out of the City 
You, who think yourselTes strong with your Trades 
Unions (things as ^t undeveloped and with all their 
history before them)^ have never yet succeeded m 
gettmg a tenth part of the power and authority 
over your own men that was exercised by a 
City Company in the time of Richard U over its 
Livery 

Then, in order to maintain the dignity of the 
Craft, a livery was chosen, the coIoulb of which 
were worn by every member On then saint's dayi 
Bs in the old days of the Guild, the Company 
marched in great magnificence, with music and flogs 
and new livenes, with their wardens, officers, school- 
boys almsmen, and priesta, to church After church 
they banqueted together in the Company's Hal4 a 
splendid building, where a great foast was served, 
and where the day was honoured by the presence of 
guests g re a t nobles, city worthies, cvai the Lord 
Mayor, perhaps or some of the Aldermen, or the 
Bishop, or one of the Abbots of the City Religious 
Houses. Every man whs bidden to bring his wife 
to the feast of the Companys grand day — if not 
his wife, then his sweetheart, for all were to feast 
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together During dinner the ihiibIciaiib In their 
gallery made sweet music. After dinner^ acton and 
tumblen came in, and they had pageants and shows, 
and marvellous feats of akill and legerdemain 

Ask yourselves, at thia pointy whether it u possible 
to conceive of an inshtiition more purely demociadc 
than au(^ a company as originally designed All 
the craftmen of every craft combining together, not 
one allowed to stand out, electing their own officer^ 
obeying rules for the general good, budding hdla^ 
holding banquets^ and creating a spint of pride in 
their craft. What more could be doired } ^hy 
do we not imitate this excellent example ? 

Yet, when we look at the City Companies, what 
do we find ? The old Craft Companies, it is true, 
still exist } they have an income of many thousands 
a year, and a livery, or hat of members, m number 
varying from twenty to four hundred, and not one 
tingle craftsman left among them. What has be- 
come, then, or the Association P Well, that re- 
mains, the shadow remains, but the substance has 
long since gone. Even the craft itself. In many 
cases, has disappeared There are no longer in 
existence, for instance, Armourers, Bowyers, 
Fletclien^ or Foultoreis. 

What lias happened, then P Why did this etsen- 
dally democratic Company — in which all were sub- 
ject to rules for the general good, and none should 
undemcll his brother, and the rate of wages and 
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the haun of labour were r^ulated^ — so completely 
fiul ^ 

For many reatons, some of which concern our- 
■elves It ^ed, because the members thenuelyes 
forgot the original reason of theif combination, and 
n^ected to look after their own interests ; it failed, 
because the members were too ignorunt to remem' 
her, or to know, that the Company wni founded for 
the interests of the Craft itself, and not for those of 
the masters alone or the men alone. Now every 
j^asooaQon must needs, of cour^ have wardens or 
masters, It must needs elect to those posts of 
dignity and responsibility such men u could under> 
stand law and maintain their pnvilegea if necessary 
before the dread Sovereign, his Highness the King. 
The men they necessanly elected were therefore 
thoM who had received some education, master- 
workmen — their own employers'— not their follows. 
It speedily came about^ therefore, tbnt the masters, 
not the men, niled the hours of work, the wages 
of work, the quantity and quality of work the 
masters, not the craftsmen, admitted memben and 
limited their number Do you now understand f 
The officers ruled the Company of the Craftsmen 
for the benefit of the masters and not the men 
Nf7, they did more. Since m some trades the 
men showed a disposition, on dimly percavmg the 
reality, to form a union within a union, the maitera 
were strong enough to put down all combinations 
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for the nifling of wages as illegal , to Attempt luch 
comblnatioiis 'ma ruled to be coiupiracj’ And 
conspirEcy all unions of working men ^ve remained 
down to the present da^, u the founders of the first 
Trades Unions in this country^ discovered to their 
cost So the men were gagged ^ the^ were 
silenced } they were enslaved by the very institu- 
tion that they had founded for the insuimnce of 
their own freedom. The thing was inevitable 
because they were ignorant, and becauac, if you put 
into any man a hands the power of robbing his 
neighbour with impuni^, that man will inevitably 
sooner or later rob his neighbour I fear that we 
must acknowledge the sorrowful fiicc that not a 
single man in the whole world, whatever his pasition^ 
can be trusted with irresponsible and absolute power 
— with the power of robbery coupled widi the 
certainty of immunity 

Well, in thu way came about the first enilsve- 
mont of the worlang man It Luted for three 
hundred years. Then followed a ame of compaia- 
iive freedorn, when, the wealth and population of 
the city increasing, the crafbmen found themselves 
pushed out beyond die wall^ and taking up their 
quarters beyond the power of the Companies But 
It was a freedom without knowledge, without order, 
without forethought It wu the freedom of the 
savage who lives only for himself For they were 
now unable to combine. In the long couiie pf 
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centuiicB they bad loat the rery idea of combiofr 
tion , they bad forgotten that in an age we call 
rude and tough they po saened the power and per- 
ceived the importance of combmanon The great- 
grandchQdren of the men who had formed this 
union of the trade had entirely forgotten the mean- 
ing» the reason, the pombiU^, of the old combina- 
tion In this way, then, the Cnmpames gradually 
lost their craftsmen, but retained their properly 

One very remarkable result may be noticed. 
Formerly, the Lord Mayor of London wu elected 
by the whole of the commonalty All the atizens 
anembled at Pauls Cross, and there, somebmes 
with tumult and sometimes with fightinj^ they 
elected their mayor for the next year But since 
every man m the City was compelled to belong 
to his own Company, to speak of the commonalty 
meant to speak of tho Companies. Every man who 
voted for (he election of Lord Mayor was therefore 
bound to be a liveryman — k, a member of a 
Company This restriction u still m force, that 
IS to say, the Ci^ ot London, the richest and the 
greatest aly in the world, now allows eight thousand 
liverymen, or members of the Companies^ to elect 
their chief magisbate. 

Why do I tell over again this old threadbare tale? 
Perhaps, however, it u not old w threadbare to yon 
perhaps there are some here who learn for the first 
time that Bsioaabon, trade union, comblnabon, is a 
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thousand, years old in this ancient city. I have 
it chiefly, however, because the history should be a 
warning to you of London ; because it shows that 
association itself may be made the very weapon 
with which to destroy its own objects ; in other 
words, because you must find in this history an 
illustration or the great truth that the forms of 
liberty require the most unceasing vigilance to 
prevent them from becoming the means of destroy- 
ing liberty. The Companies failed because they 
could be, and were, used to destroy the freedom 
of the very men for whose benefit they were 
founded. At present, as you know, some of them 
are very poor indeed : those which are rich are 
probably doing far more good with their wealth in 
promoting all kinds ot useful work than ever they 
did in all their past history. 

There followed, I said, a long period in which 
association among working men was absolutely un- 
known. The history of this period, from a crafts- 
man’s point of view, has never been written. It is, 
i ndeed, a most terrible chapter in the history of industry. 

Imagine, if you can, crowded districts in which 
there were no schools, or but one school for a very 
few, no churches, no newspapers or books, a place 
in which no one could read ; a place in which 
every man, woman and child regarded the Govern- 
ment of the country, in which they had not the 
least share, as their natural enemy and oppressor. 
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Among them lurked cfae homebi euker, the highway 
robber, and the pickpocket Along the riveiaidc, 
where many thousand! of working men livcd-'-4t 
St Katherine ^ Wappingj Shadweil, and RatcLiF — 
all the people bother, high and low, were in league 
with the men who loaded and unloaded the abipa in 
the river and robbed them all day long What 
could be expected of people left thus absolutely to 
thenuelvei, without any power of action, without 
the least thought that amendment was poanble or 
desirable f Can we wonder if the people sank lower 
and lower, untd, by the middle of the last contury, 
the workmg men of London had readied a depth of 
degradation that tarrified everyone who knew what 
thingi meant? Listen to the fbllowmg words, 
written in the year 1773 

‘ To paint the oianners of the lower rank of tho 
irthabitanta of Ixindon is to draw a moat dingreeablc 
caricature, unce the blackat vices and the most 
perpetual scenes of villainy and wickedneai are con- 
stantly to be met with there. The most tlioiough 
contempt for all order, monlity, and decency » 
almost universal among the poorer sort of people, 
whose manners I cannot but rqprd as the woufit 111 
the whole World. Tho open itreet for ever preeonta 
tho ipactator with the moat Joathaamo scenes of 
beasdinea^ cruelly, and d] manner of vice. Li a 
■vrord, Jf you would take a view of maa m his 
debased static go neither to the oavaga nor the 
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Hottentota ) they lira decent, clotnly, and elepnt, 
compared with the poor people of London * 

Thu IS very atrongly put If you will look at 
tome of Hogardi's pictures you will admit that the 
words are not too strong. 

Union had long since been forbidden ( union wn 
called conspiracy ( conspiracy was punishable by 
imprisonment If men cannot combine they sink 
into their natural icnndition and become sarages 
again All these evils foil upon our unfortunate 
working men ns a natuni] result of neglect first, 
and of enforced isolation Union was forbidden 
During all these years ovory man worked for him- 
self, stood by hlnuclf) there was no association. 
Theroforc, there followed savagery Thera was no 
education Had theic been cither, aisocution or 
rebellion mutt have followed The awakening of 
associated cllbrt took place at the begiiuiing of the 
1> ranch Revolution It was cauacd, or stimulatad, 
by that prodigious movement { and the first com- 
biiutions of working men were formed for political 
piirpotoff. Smcc then, what liavc we seen ? Atsociii' 
tions for political purposes formed, piohlbltcd, per- 
secuted, formed ngaiu lit of ancient laws. 

Associations victorious j wo have seen Trades 
Unions formed, prohibited, foimcd again, and now 
Aouruhlng, thou^i not quite victorious And the 
spirit of assoaatlon, I cannot but believe, grows 
stronger every day In this most glorious century 
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—the noblat centuiy for the adTBncement oF 
nuuikind that the world has ever nen, ^et onl)r 
the beginning of the thinga that are to follow — 
we have gained an inuneiue number of thingp 
the niflnge, vote by ballot, the Fkctory Acta, 
abolition of flogging, the freedom of the pres^ the 
right of {labhc meeting the right of combination, 
a^ a ayaeem of free education by which the national 
character, the national model of though^ the naDonal 
ciutomi, wQl be changed in ways we cannot fbr^ 
cutj but unce the national chaiBcter will always 
remain Bntuh we need have no fear of that change 
All then things — remember, all these things \ every 
one of these thmga — is the result, direct or mdirect, 
of anocifltion Think, for uistance, of one difierence 
in caitom between now and a hundred years ago. 
Formerly, when a wrong thing had to be denounc^, 
or an iniquity attacked, the man who saw the thing 
wrote a pamphlet or a book, which never probably 
reached the dais Ibr whom it was Intended at all 
He now writes to the papers, which are read by 
millions He thu^ to b^n with, creates a certain 
amount of public opinion ) he then forms a society 
composed of thoK who think like himself) then, 
for hn companions, he spreads his doctrines in all 
directions. That is our modem method , not to 
stand up alone like a prophe^ and to preach and 
cry aloud while the world, unheeding^ pasKS by, 
but to march in the ranks with brother soldiers^ 
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exhorting and calling on our comrade* to take up 
the wordj and pan it on — and when the soldien ui 
the nuikB are firm and fixed to cany that caufle 
We are now witnessing one of the most remark- 
able, one of the moat auggcatiTc, signs of the tLmc — 
a time which is, I vcnlj believe, teenung with social 
change — a time, as I have said above, of the most 
stupendous impoitance m the hiatorf of mankind 
We read conatandy, m the paper and everywhere, 
fears, prophecies, bogies of approaching revolution 
Approaching I Fears of approaching revolubon 1 
we are in the midst of this revolution , we 
are actually in the midst of the most wonderfdl 
social revolution I People don t perceive it, simply 
becEuae the revolutionaries are not chopping off 
heads, as they did in France But it has begun, 
all the samd, and it is going on around us iilendy, 
swiftly, irrcautibly We are actually in the midst 
of revolution Everywhere the old order of things 
i« slipping away \ everywhere things new and un- 
expected are aaaerting themselves. Let me only 
point out a few things. We have become within 
the last twenty years a nation of readers— we all 
read , most of us, it is true, read only newapapeis. 
But what jicwipapcri? V^y, exactly the same 
papeii aa arc by the people of the highest 
position in the land Perhaps you have not thought 
of the significance, the extreme dgnifiaince, of this 
fact Certainly those who continually talk of the 
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ignonnce of the people have never thought of it I 
What doefl it mean? Whj, that ever/ reoBoning 
man in the countiyi whatever hia social ponboiii 
reads the same new8| the same debates, the same 
argumcnta as the statesmaoi the scholar, the 
philosophcTi the preacher, or the man of science, 
He bam hu opinions on the same reasoning and 
on the same infbnnation as the Leader of the House 
of Commons, as mj Lord Chancellor, os my Lord 
Archbishop himself Formerly the working man 
read nothings and he knew nothing and he had no 
power He has now, not onlj hu vote, but he has 
as much pcnonal influence amcxng hu own friends 
as depends upon hu knowledge and hu force of 
character, and he am acquire as much pohtical 
knowledge os any noble lord not actually m offidal 
arcles, if he only chooses to reach out his hand and 
take what u offered him ^ Is not that a xeyolution 
which has so much raised the workmg man ? Again, 
he was, formerly, the absolute slave of his em- 
ployer he was obliged to take with a semblance of 
gratitude whatever wages were offered him What 
IS he now i A man of businea, who negotiates for 
hu skill Is not chat a revolution ? Formerly he 
lived where he could Look, now, at the eftrts 
made everywhere to house him properly For, 
underitand, association on one side, which shows 
power, commands recognition and respect on the 
other None of these fine things would have been 
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iltinc Air the working men had they not ihown that 
they could cuiuhine. Cuneider, agauii the quotJon 
of uducntloji Here, indeed, is a mighty revolution 
going on anmnd us the Boord Schools teachmg 
tliiiigH never bcAiro prcbcnted to tlic children of the 
penpk , tLclinical schools teaching work of all kinds j 
mid— 4 most n markable sign of the times — thousands 
u]NUi thnusanda of working lads, after a hard day’s 
work, gqing olF to a Folytochnic for a hard evenings 
work of aiiutlicr kind And of what kind 1 It is 
Lxoi tly the suTie kind as 11 finiiid in the colleges of 
tliL rl( li 1 hi ume sciences, the same languages, 
tlir Mmi arth, the wimi intellcctunl culture, ore 
li II lied hy these working Udi 111 their evenings ap 
uu lunied by their niliir brothuv m the mornings. 
Ill niiiiiy tnsis tin tiiclicra an men of the same 
stundiiig lit the Univinicy as those who teach at 
till |iulilir SI liiiiils 1 hen are, 1 believe, a hundred 
tlioiiMinil of rhuM mnbitlom boys scntteicd over 
I iHiiloii, and tliu number increases daily If this 
IS nor rivulutimii 1 hlimild like to know whnt is. 
1 Imt till Winking classes sliould study In the highest 
>4.liiM>lsi time they hbinild uijoy on equal chance 
with till TiciHist Slid iiohlell of acquiring knowledge 
III till highist kind \ that tiny should bo found 
I upaWL iictually of fiirogoing the pleasures of youth 
-the rest, tlie Miciety, the ainuscmenti of tho 
wimiigs— III indtr to acquire knowledge— wha* 
IS iliih If It IS not a revolution and on upsetting \ 
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As for what is coming out of all these things, I 
have formed, for myself, very strong views indeed, 
and I think that I could, if this were a fitting time, 
prophesy unto you. But^ for the present, let us be 
content with simply marking what has been done, 
and especially with the recognition that everything 
— every single thing — that has been gained has 
been either achieved by association, or has naturally 
grown and developed out of association. 

Through association the way to the higher educa- 
tion is open to you ; through association political 
power has been acquired for you ; through associa- 
tion you have made yourselves free to combine for 
trade purposes ; through association you have made 
yourselves strong, and even, in the eyes of some, 
terrible ; it remains in these respects only that you 
should make, as one believes you will make, a fit and 
proper use of advantages and weapons which have 
never before been placed in the hands of any 
nation, not even Germany; certainly not the United 
States. 

But what about the other side of life — the social 
side, the side of recreation, the side which has been 
so persistently ignored and neglected up to the 
present day ? Now, when we look round us and 
consider that side of life we observe the plainest 
and the most significant proof possible of the great 
social revolution which is among us; plainer, more 
significant, than the success of the Trades Unions. 
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The Associated Life 

For we see sprung up, already a vigorous plant, 
the associated life applied to purposes above the 
mere material interests. You have made them safe, 
as far as possible, by your unions. The social and 
recreative side of life you have now taken over into 
your keeping, you order recreation which shall be 
as music or as poetry in your associated lives, 
harmonious, melodious, rhythmic, metrical. All 
that I have said to-night leads up to this, that the 
Associated Life is necessary for the enjoyment and 
the attainment of the best and the highest things 
that the world can give, as the Guild and the 
Company formerly, and the Trade Union is now, 
for the safeguarding of the craft. In entering upon 
this new association, men and women together, 
learn the lessons of the past. Be jealous of your 
democratic lines. Let every step be a step for the 
general interest. Let the individual perish. Let 
the wishes and intentions of your founders be never 
lost to sight. Be not carried away by religion, by 
politics, by any new thing ; never lose the principles 
of your association. 

And now, I ask, when, before this day, has it 
been recorded in the history of any city that men 
and women should unite in order to procure for 
themselves those social advantages which up to the 
present have been enjoyed only by the richer class, 
and not always by them ? When, before this time, 
has it been reported that men and women have 
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buided thenuelTei together reiolved th«t whettrer 
good thing! rich people could procure for them 
aelrei, they would also make fbr themidves? Since 
the magutrates refused to allow danangi one of the 
most innocent and deh^tful amusctnenti, they 
would arrange their own dancing for thesnselrci 
without troubling the magistrates for permmon 
Since going to concerta coat money, they would 
have their own musiaana and their own singers 
Smce selection of companions is the firat essence of 
social enjoyment, they would have their own rooms 
for themsalres, where they would meet none but 
those who, like themselTes, desired education, 
culture, and orderly recreation In one word, 
when, in the history of any city, hss there been 
found such a combination, so roolute for culture, 
as the combinatioji of men and women which has 
raised this temple, this sacred Temple of Humanity \ 
You are, indeed, I plainly percenre, revolutionaries 
of the most dangerous kind As revohitlonanes 
you are engaged in the cultrvation of all those arts 
and sccompliahments which hgve hitherto belonged 
to the Westend , as revhlutlonanes you claim the 
nght to meet, read, sing, danc^ act, i^y, debate, 
with aa much frcedoni as if you lived in Berkeley 
Square. Where wiU these tbingi ^top f 
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